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PREFACE 

TO TIIE FIRST EDITION. 


Prince Talleyrand has left a name in Europe 
perhaps the greatest ever achieved by any man in 
IV.mce who lias devoted himself exclusively to the civil 
offices of the state. In the present century he has 
become as great a diplomatic authority as was Machia- 
velli in the sixteenth; and hence the Hotel Talleyrand, 
in the Rue St. Florentin, has been regarded by every 
disciple of state-craft who has visited the French capital, 
with perhaps as much veneration as the literary devotee 
accords to the more humble abode at Stratford of the 
great master of English poetry. 

The brilliant career of so public a character as Prince 
Talleyrand has necessarily become much canvassed, but 
up to the present time, no account has been published 
of his private history, more particularly of his early life. 
This, however, could only be written by some one 
pcculirvly it. die Princes confidence, who possessed 
favourable opportunities for studying his personal elm- 
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raeteristics, and of becoming acquainted with his first 
struggles, experiences, and adventures. 

The writer of the papers in this work enjoyed such op- 
portunitics in an eminent degree, and was in the habit of 
noting down Talleyrand’s revelations and recollections, 
which were from time to time imparted to him ; and the 
result, as now laid before the public, it will readily be 
allowed, affords a more interesting portrait of this illus- 
trious statesman than has hitherto been given to the 
world. Very curious particulars and scenes in Prince 
Talleyrand’s own career are combined with extraordinary 
anecdotes of his contemporaries, and details arc given 
of private adventure and domestic habits, which, in a 
truly remarkable and novel manner, illustrate the events 
of that ^reat drama in which he acted s< 
part. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

It seems scarcely necessary to observe, that the young 
diplomatist and NIons. C. ( Colmache) arc one and the 
same person — the former having been introduced for 
the sake of disguising the real author, a step which is no 
longer necessary. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TALLEYRAND AT VALENCAY. 

It was during the autumn of 18 — , that, passing* 
through Paris, on my way to the south of Europe, I 
ventured to pay a visit to that hallowed shrine — that 
Mecca of all young diplomatists — the Hotel Talleyrand, 
in the Rue St. Florentin, to obtain, as it were, a blessing 
and an imposition of hands from the high-priest of the 
diplomatic craft, ere 1 ventured, novice as I then was, 
to put forth on the unknown sea of politics. Perhaps 
there lingered in my mind a latent hope of acquiring 
some new information concerning the hidden rocks and 
shoals, the under-currents, which were not yet marked 
down in the very imperfect chart at that time existing 
in my brain, and by the aid of which I might, by 
steering aright, gain more quickly than my colleagues 
the glorious port of ambassadorship. 

I had previously hau the good fortune to form part of 

a company, assembled by the owner of P House, to 

meet the Prince ie Talleyrand, during the very last 
Easter vacation which he had spent m England; so 
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that it was not as a complete stranger that I now. ven- 
tured to seek the presence of his excellency. 

The hour was somewhat late for a morning visit, when 
I called at the hotel: but I had been told by one who 
knew him well, that his hour of confidence and kindness — 
his hour of benevolence, in short — was decidedly the one 
hour before dinner; and I had acted entirely upon the 
strength of this friendly warning. 

I was not disappointed; for I found the veteran diplo- 
matist enjoying the otium cum digniiute , after the fatigues 
of the day. lie was seated in his easy chair, reclining 
with that peculiarly easy grace which, in spite of his 
lameness, characterized his every attitude and movement, 
A bundle of newspapers lay upon the table before him ; 
some were scattered oh the floor around ; but he had 
evidently forgotten, for the moment, the world and all 
its fretful politics, and was gazing with loud affection at 
the gambols of his fair \oung niece, who was mi her 
knees upon the floor by Ids side, her arm resting upon 
the elbow of his chair, teasing and provoking the large 
•English spaniel, Carlo, the delight of the prince, and his 
constant companion. 

It would be difficult for a painter to imagine a scene 
more interesting, or even more poetical, than the one 
which thus suddenly presented itself to me. The long 
golden hair of the child fell forward in a glittering shower, 
blending with the silvery masses which, to the latest 
hour of his life, shaded in such luxuriant abundance the 
calm brow of the prince?; and as he bent down over her, 
the contrast between the fair and blooming face, ani- 
mated as it was by the glow of youth and the excite- 
ment of the game, with that cold, impenetrable coun- 
tenance, those fixed and marble? features, was rendered 
yet more striking. It. was the dim immovable Past, 
seeking to interrogate the busy, smiling Future; Old 
Time striving to detain one single rosy hour, and pausing 
to gaze while yet the charm endured. Tf»crc was, in- 
deed, over the whole scene a shadow of bygone times, 
which the graceful figure of that fair girl alone seemed 
to attach to the Present. 
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The drawing-room into which I was ushered was 
noble and lofty, although an entresol, and through the 
high casements the setting sun of autumn poured in its 
rich and glowing beams, seeming to pause in fondness 
over that scene, and, forgetting all besides, to linger 
there. Through the arched vista of the Tuileries, late 
so green, but already bared of foliage, the darkening 
sky gave token of the near approach of twilight, and I 
could not help being struck with the fitness of the 
emblem. 

I had leisure to contemplate the scene - , for the low 
suppressed laughter of the child, and the playful growling 
of old Carlo, had prevented the announcement of my 
name from immediately reaching the ear of his excel- 
lency, and it was not till I stood within a step or two of 
his chair that he became aware of my presence. He 
then rose slightly, leaning on his cane, and gave me 
that gracious and courtly welcome 1 — a reminiscence of 
the old regime — which neither his passage through the 
revolutionary mire, nor even across the broad Atlantic, 
had been able to mar. That bland and polished urbanity 
was the attribute of a race of men of which he was the 
last representative, and of which we shall see the like 
no more. 

My conference with him was but short, and passed 
chiefly in inquiry after the friends I had left; some 
few questions concerning my future destination; an ob- 
servation or two respecting the chary v d'affaires at that 
time resident at the court to which I was bound ; but 
nothing further; and I, who had indulged in vague 
dreams of the treasures of advice concerning mv new 
career, to be gathered during this interview, was just on 
the point of taking my leave, without having dared to 
breathe a hint upon the subject which lay uppermost in 
my thoughts, when, to my delight, amid the numberless 
kind things ho uttered upon the subject of my journey, 
he added, with a bland and courteous smile, which from 
the old to the young so greatly enhances the value of 
the kind speech, tous viendrez nous voir a Valencaj*?” 

And then, as though lie had reserved all his urbanity 
u 2 
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till the last, acting upon his own principle of “ always 
waiting to the end,” he told me that he himself was on 
the point of hastening thither, — that I should see him 
no more in Paris, — that the place would not he far out 
of my road on my journey southwards; and the kind- 
ness of the tone, the friendly glance with which the 
words were accompanied, left me no doubt of their sin- 
cerity ; so I accepted the invitation with the most joyful 
alacrity, and, before we parted, he himself had fixed the 
day for our meeting again — at Valcncay ! 

At Valency ! Here then, was 1 about to accomplish 
by a mighty stride, to overleap by a single bound, many 
a weary league on the highway of politics ; and more- 
over, to gain ease for the remainder of the dusty journey. 
So, with these pleasant illusions in my mind, it cannot lx* 
wondered at if i rather hastened than retarded my move- 
ments. With a heart beating high with expectation did I 
set forth on this pilgrimage. It had been one of my day- 
dreams, which 1 was about to convert into reality. 1 
had so often longed to behold the great statesman in hw 
retirement, and now I was about to see him in his hours 
of leisure and of laisser-alhr, and to share with his chosen 
inmates all the treasures of his rich and varied store of 
reminiscences ! 

I had heard that it was his great delight, when at 
Valcncay, to call up the spirits of the shadowy past, 
and that here he seemed to live and breathe amongst 
them ; that here he took no heed of to-dav, or of what 
might befal on the morrow; that his soul was with the 
past — his thoughts were all of days gone by, and lingered 
not with the present. By turns abiding amid the courtly 
saloons of the days previous to the Revolution, he would 
tell of Madame de’Routtiers and Marie Antoinette, and 
of the Jolle vie led bv the young, when he, too, was in 
his youth. Then the rude Conventional — the stern 
Republican — the warlike figures of the Empire — the 
pale, dun Silhouettes of the Restoration, would all arise 
and pass in crowded array before his enchanted audience; 
with such grace and truth, too, were they all endowed, 
that sometimes the listener could believe that he had 
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seen and heard the like, and that he too had been of 
them and among them. 

Valencav had ever been the favourite residence of the 
prince. It was here that he had ever preferred seeking 
relief from the political turmoil of the moment, — perhaps 
to repose after the fatigues of the last struggle, — perhaps 
to gain fresh courage and vigour for that which, with 
his unerring foresight, he knew to be inevitable. It 
was here that he sought the rest which he sometimes 
needed —it is here that, by his own desire, he now 
reposes for ever. 

These are the reminiscences which must henceforth 
render Valcncay one of those few favoured spots, scat- 
tered here and there over the surface of our dull earth, 
towards which Fancy hurries on before, and where 
Memory lingers long behind ; places that shine out, 
amid the d illness of this dreary world, with the bright 
lustre which the memory of the great and good has 
shed around them, and which, to the traveller through 
the land where they arc found, become hallowed shrines, 
that it is scorn and reproach to have visited the country 
without beholding. 

In my case, and young as I then was, it is no wonder 
if I approached, with feelings of almost undue reverence, 
the spot where dwelt the last great statesman of the age 
— the last, at least, of that class of men who, single-handed 
and alone, could lead, by the very force of their spirit, 
whole nations to think as they thought, and to act as they 
directed. Imagination had indeed gone on long before, 
and paused to await me at the gates of the Chateau of 
Valcncay. Nor was I disappointed on my first ap- 
proach. It is a noble and stately pile, well suited to 
the regal tastes and habits of him who at that time shed 
additional lustre over its sumptuous retirement. 

The dark forest, through which the road lies for many 
miles, gives a grande ur to the scenery, of which this 
part of France is elsewhere almost entirely devoid. 
The broad Moorish towers of the chateau are seen for 
some time, alternately appearing, and then lost to sight, 
until finally they form the termination of the splendid 
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avenue de Gatines, through which they are beheld at a 
great distance, gradually rising in the perspective, and 
seeming to increase in size as the traveller draws near, 
with an effect almost magical. Nothing can be liner 
or more original than the appearance of these far-famed 
towers, which give to the building an air of oriental 
grandeur, perfectly unique. They were built at dif- 
ferent periods, the first one having been added to the 
edifice, which at the time was already a mixture of 
Gothic and moyen-age architecture, by M. de Lucay, 
on his return from his travels in the East, and their 
broad shining domes, surmounted by light gilt weather- 
cocks, bring strangely to mind the mosques and palaces 
of the Asiatic cities. 

The approach to the chateau is particularly grand 
and magnificent, being through an avenue of glorious 
old chestnut-trees, through which, at the moment of my 
arrival, the long rays of the evening sun were pouring, 
all aslant, over the green turf, making wide patches of 
the soft grass appear all on flame, while the shadows 
thrown between appeared black and mysterious from 
the contrast. The carriage drove up the noble avenue 
de Gatines. The gay postilions, with long tri-coloured 
ribbons fluttering in the wind, with plaited pigtail and 
heavy jack-boots, cracking their whips, with loud halloo, 
to cheer forward the wild, scampering rope-harnessed 
horses, gave such an air de regenre to the scene, that I 
could almost fancy myself, as I leaned eagerly forward 
in the carriage, to be the hero of one of Marivaux’s 
delightful novels, and to be some one of his dear in- 
genious Counts de P., about to pay' his first visit to 
some fascinating, rebellious, unfaithful Marquise de F. 
or de N. Had such indeed been the case, I do not 
think the said hero could have felt more alarmed and 
embarrassed then 1 did during the few moments when 
the carriage, having turned into the great gates, drove 
with stunning fracas round the wide cuur < Pfumneur , 
and stopped at the princely perron of the vestibule. 

It was quite a relief to learn from the domestic, who con- 
ducted me, through an endless labyrinth of staircases and 
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corridors, to my room, that the large party then assembled 
at the chateau had all dispersed after the usual early din- 
ner, and that the building was at the moment a complete 
desert. Nothing could suit me better, for it gave me time 
to collect all my scattered ideas, and to establish myself in 
the great drawing room, receiving not received ; and all 
timid juveniles know well the full value of this difference. 
The view from the windows of this room was magnifi- 
cent. An ancient and heavy cloister, forming a cool 
shady piazza during the summer, and a dry and cheerful 
retreat in winter, lay immediately without, and through 
each arch the varied and rich landscape was enframed. 
The broad expanse of park, with its dark belt of forest 
beyond, and the little town of Valencay, with the 
Gothic spire of its church, and the white roofs glittering 
in the sun, by turns appeared, as f moved on, like the 
images in a child’s magic lantern. 

In a short time, the various stragglers began to return 
from their walks, and I was delighted when, among the 
very first persons who greeted me, I recognised an old 
acquaintance, whom I had often seen in society during 
the prince’s embassy in London. Those who have 
ever felt, the delight of findiiitr an acquaintance in a 
strange land, and where we had anticipated meeting 
none but strangers, will readily believe my joy at being 
greeted in well-rcmcmbcred accents by C., who became 
from that moment a valued and precious friend, more 
so than many whom I had known and loved from child- 
hood, but who were now absent, and could afford me 
no aid in encountering the mighty leviathan within 
reach of whose tremendous jaws 1 seemed so thought- 
lessly to have wandered. 

With the kind assistance of this friend, however, I 
began, in a very short time, to regain my confidence, 
and, before the creaking of carriage-wheels upon the 
gravel without had announced the return of the Prince 
from his evening drive, l had been mis au courant of all 
the habitudes do f a maison , and the station and character 
of each individual had been so fully laid down to me, 
that T now felt armed w ? t h too much foreknowledge to 
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dread any longer the ignorance and inexperience which 
had so olten been my worst enemies. 

The room was well nigh filled by the time the Prince 
had descended from his carriage, and, preceded by old 
Carlo, barking and yelping, had slowly traversed the 
wide vestibule. For such is the courtier-like propensity 
of human nature, that, although no warning-bell had 
summoned the different stragglers homeward, yet, by 
marvellous instinct, they all seemed aware of the very 
moment ’of the prince’s return to the chateau, and 
pressed eagerly to the saloon to receive him. There 
was a general advance towards the door when the prince 
entered, leaning on his gold-headed cane, and then the 
assembly divided in the midst, to allow him to pass 
through, to gain his large finite ail by the fire. This 
movement gave an effect to his entree, of indescribable 
interest. Altogether, it was one of the prettiest pieces 
of small-court ceremony I ever witnessed. 

The conversation was carried on, for some little time, 
standing, the company separating in small groups ; but, 
when lights were brought, and the prince had fairly 
taken his seat at the whist-table, the salon began, though 
gradually, to clear. Some of the guests retired to rest, 
in order to be abroad betimes on the morrow ; some 
withdrew stealthily by a side door, and presently the 
noise of feet and the clattering of billiard-balls told 
plainly the reason of their absence ; anon, another group 
would disappear, and then I was sure that a faint odour 
of cigars would blow in from the half-closed window. 
For me, I bravely resisted every invitation to move from 
the seat wherein I had so comfortably ensconced mj'self, 
being sufficiently occupied, this first evening, in making 
myself familiar with all the actors in the scene going on 
around me ; and i was well repaid for my self-denial, 
for at that very moment were assembled, in that old 
courtly saloon, some of the brightest intellectual lumi- 
naries of the kingdom. 

“ You are fortunate,” exclaimed C., as he kindly came 
to take his scat beside me, “ in being a guest with some 
of our most remarkable illustrations of the ancient refine 
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— men who remain, few in number, to tell the generation 
of our day what is meant by the ‘ wits’ and beauz-esprits 
of a period which, although not distant, vet seems driven 
centuries back by the rapidity with which new eras, new 
societies, and new dynasties, have succeeded each other. 
For instance,” continued he, “ there is the Count de M. ; 
I dare not call him the old count, although were age 
measured by years alone, he would certainly be con- 
sidered to have well earned the title. He is already 
past the threescore years and ten fixed by the great 
Psalmist as the term of man’s life, and yet here he is, 
more alive, more pungent, more racy than ever. I know 
of no greater contrast than that which exists between 
this man and our princely host. 

“ Look at them as they sit opposite to each other, both 
intent upon the chances of the game ; the one so calm 
and dignified, reflecting almost tediously upon the card 
he ought to play ; then placing it, slowly and deliberately, 
upon the table. Watch him for ever so long a time, you 
will detect no symptom of impatience, no gesture of 
disappointment, as the tricks are carried from the board 
by his rival! But seldom, even during a run of decided 
ill luck, have I seen him bite his pale lip slightly and in 
silence. Now, look at the count : see with what bitter 
merriment he shoves the cards towards his adversary — 
how the stinging gibe, the acid bon mots fall from his 
lips, each sufficient to ensure success to a whole act of 
a modern vaudeville — how he grasps the cards with 
impatient glee when they have fallen to his share — his 
keen eye lighting up, and his tall, thin figure rising in 
his chair, while he pours a burning torrent of witty pun 
and quolibet into the ear of his neighbour. There is 
more life in that man, in spite of his years and the hard 
life he has led, than in a dozen of the poor, stunted, 
je tines Frances who surround him. 

“ The prince and M. are like two schoolboys, hating, 
dreading each other, yet each one feeling that the pre- 
sence of tlu' other L needed to bring out his own value ; 
they are steel and flint, by turns giving and receiving 
blows, and sending up sparks which dazzle the listener 
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and hold him entranced. The one, cold and reflective, 
could crush his tormentor, were he but allowed time and 
opportunity; while the other, by his great presence of 
mind, never at fault, and his brilliant and pungent 
satire, will sometimes cause his friend to writhe, even 
while he bears the same placid countenance and the 
same calm smile. 

“ An instance of the count’s readiness at repartee,” 
continued my friend, “occurred this very day at dinner. 
The prosy old dowager-duchess down yonder, with the 
lavender satin and the marabout head-gear, had been 
descanting most lengthily upon her genealogy, during 
the greater part of the repast. Everybody was yawning 
most mournfully, and there were certain symptoms in 
the brilliant hawk’s-eyc of M., which told to all who 
knew him that he was waiting with impatience for a 
pounce. The opportunity was not long in presenting 
itself. The poor old duchess, by dint of twaddling on 
undisturbed, had arrived at the period preceding the 
revolutionary war — * At which time,’ said she, ‘some of 
our family emigrated to Canada, where a branch remains 
to this very day. 1 have a cousin there wlTo writes to 
me sometimes. Her name is Monsseline — a curious 
name, is it not, count?’ appealing' to M., whose eyes 
were fixed upon her with foul intent. 

“ ‘ Not at all,’ returned he quickly ; 6 / have a cousin 
called Batiste — you have one called Mousseline ; — rien de 
plus simple !’ 

“ Of course the whole table was convulsed with 
laughter. The one object was gained; the prosy old 
duchess was silenced for the rest of the dinner, and M., 
elated by his triumph, was ftiorc brilliant and witty than 
ever. lie has made a bitter enemy ; but what cares he 
so long as the old proser does not inflict her ennuyeux 
bavardaye upon him while she remains. Of this there 
is no fear, for 1 overheard her servant mention that her 
carriage must be ready to depart to-morrow. Life is 
too short, according to M.’s declaration, to waste it in 
listening to other people’s mauvuise prose . 

“ The career of the Count M has been, like that 
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of most of the men of note of his own time, checkered 
with startling gleams of light — with fearful intervals of 
darkness ; but his ready wit and great tact have made 
him float to this very hour upon the surface of politics, 
while many of his contemporaries, with infinitely more 
talent, and certainly more principle, have sunk to rise 
no more. The man’s very life has been, for years past, 
even to his most intimate friends, a complete mystery. 
They only know that he is ruined, lie has been beg- 
gared more than once even during the time that I have 
known him, but has always risen again, more brilliant 
and more sparkling than ever, llis fire seems, verily, 
unquenchable, for it bursts forth from amid the ashes 
with which poverty and humiliation would fain seek to 
smother it, and burns with a brighter glow $fter each 
fruitless endeavour that his enemies have made to ex- 
tinguish it altogether. 

“ 6 A To n pauvrr amiP said one of his roue friends to 
him, after one of the many tornadoes to which fiuring 
his life lie had been exposed — an execution in his house, 
and his horses all sold — 6 man pauvre ami — que te 
rcsle-t-i/ T 

AloiP exclaimed the count, as he turned away, 
with light, buoyant step and smiling countenance. In 
less than a year he was again rc monte , in full credit and 
full success ; his house, as before, the resort of all that 
was gay and brilliant in the metropolis — -himself again 
the oracle of a wide and fashionable circle. The answer 
and the result, display the character of the man better 
than whole pages of written biography could do. His 
faith lies in his own capacity for turning to account the 
weakness of others, and never has it been deceived.” 

“ Who is the tall, thin adversary of the count ?” said 
I, struck with the appearance of the person, as he turned 
and spoke in a low. confidential tone to the prince. 

“ Oh, that is the Count de F.,” said my friend — “ the 
antiquated beau of Parisian high life, lie is the same 
gay philanderer, tin -a me favoured swain, the object of 
as many fluttering sighs and tender regrets, as he was 
thirty years ago, when he was in his prime, or forty 
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years ago, when he was young. Some people liave 
affixed a nearer relationship between him and the 
prince than the latter has ever chosen to avow. Be this 
as it may, the count, whether from this cause, or from 
the number of years which he has spent in the friendship 
and society of the Prince de Talleyrand, has imbibed 
much of his ready wit and cold, sarcastic philosophy, and 
displays them sometimes at the expense of others, with 
the same reckless disregard of feelings or amour propre . 
His victims are numerous, but they too arc sometimes 
fully revenged by the prince, with whom he cannot vie, 
in spite of the llorid wit and forked satire in which he 
will indulge. 

“ The poor count had well nigh been overwhelmed, 
sunk for pver, on one occasion, by a witticism of Talley- 
rand’s which spread over Paris in an incredibly short 
space, and filled the heart of the poor old dandy with 
gall and bitterness. The prince had always rallied the 
count # most unmercifully upon his absurd pretensions to 
youth and gallantry, and yet, in spite of this, so great is 
the infatuating effect of love, that the latter was foolish 
and unguarded enough to mention, with great mystery, 
a new conquest which he had made, and upon which lie 
piqued himself not a little. This time it was a lady of 
talent, rank) and fashion, and he w ished most particularly 
to keep his conquest, now that he had so fairly won it. 
It was just at the period of the new year, and cl mines 
were flying in every direction. 

“ c I should like to give the lady of my heart some- 
thing that would please her,’ said the count; ‘do assist 
me, prince ; what can I procure that would be most rare 
— something unique of its kind — something that is but 
seldom seen, and of which the like could not be brought 
to her from any body else.’ 

“ The prince appeared to reflect (or a moment, and 
the count waited impatiently for the answer. 

u ‘ I have it — I have it!’ at length exclaimed the prince, 
joyfully. 

“ ‘ What? tell me quickly, I will go this moment and 
procure it.’ 
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“ 4 No need to stir/ returned the prince, drily; ‘give 
her one of the hairs of your head — if you can; — it must 
indeed be a thing unique of its kind, and of which none 
could bring her the fellow.’ 

“This allusion to the baldness of the antiquated 
Adonis was irresistible; the bon mot was sure to be re- 
membered wherever he appeared, and for a long time it 
drove him from the society of those who had heard it. 
It was only when he had proved the reality of his pre- 
tensions, by the splendid marriage which he made soon 
afterwards, that he regained confidence, ainj once more 
appeared as you now behold him, more soft and Cupid- 
like, more captivating, and more papilhmant than ever. 

64 The guest who sits opposite to him, his partner in 
the game, is the celebrated Royer Collat’d, perhaps, 
saving our host, the best specimen of the ancien regime now 
existing in the country. As Talleyrand may be taken as 
type of the old French nobleman, ^o may Rover Collat’d 
be admitted as specimen of the ancient French gentle- 
man. It is a pleasure to look upon that man, and behold 
in his calm, open eye. and his broad expanse of forehead, 
denoting at once the union of genius and benevolence, a 
perfect corroboration of all the good which one has heard 
from all parties concerning him. Throughout every 
change and form of government under which he has been 
called into action, he lias been remarkable for his in- 
flexible integrity. No swerving — no deviation — no com- 
promise- — but straightforward has hc # marched, without 
flinching, in the path which he had chosen. It was he 
who applied to Guizot the epithet which it is said so di- 
verted the king. ‘ Austere intriguant /’ exclaimed he, 
when he heard that Guizot had again accepted office, 
after his express determination not to act with the then 
existing government. The mot flew from mouth to 
mouth, and. whether correct or not, was at least i success- 
ful, which is everything in Paris. 

“ I firmly believe Royer Collard to be a true and dis- 
interested friend of die prince. In Paris, they live much 
together ; scarcely a single day being suffered to pass 
without his paying his visit at the Hotel Talleyrand. 
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Perhaps he is the only person amid the crowd by whom 
the prince is surrounded, in whom the latter places per- 
fect reliance, because, with his keen judgment and great 
knowledge of human nature, he knows well enough that 
he is the only one with whom interest will yield to 
friendship. 

Of course,” proceeded my friend C., “ the chateau is 
sometimes visited, like every other chateau in the king- 
dom, by all the \fachcux and the 6 imjwrtuns ’ of -the 
country round, and the prince, being in a more elevated 
position than his neighbours, has also more than their 
share of hospitality to bestow. Just observe yonder old 
gentleman with the powdered head, looking over M.’s 
cards, with a knowing air. That is a near neighbour of the 
prince, to w hom lie is compelled by policy to do the ho- 
nours of the house. It is impossible to behold a better type 
of the c Berrichon,’ whom their own George Sand has so 
aptly described as * moitir ours , moitir moutoiu 1 1 is estate 
joins that of Valencay; part, of it can be seen from the 
window’s of the gallery of the chateau, and, on looking 
thence flic other day, he exclaimed to the Count cle M., 
who was admiring it, ‘ Mon Dieu , comtc! just think: if I 
had only had the misfortune to lose my father last year, 
I might have bought all the land right away to the left, 
and made the place worth having!’ A ’whole written 
volume could not paint the Berrichon character more 
clearly than this single speech. It is verily believed, 
that were the thiyg permitted by law, the Berrichon 
wouid throw his own children into the balance, if it were 
necessary to complete a good bargain in the disposal of 
his sheep. 

“You would be much diverted were you to witness 
all the intriguing and manoeuvring that is going forward 
among the jrrupnrtairrs and (jndUaln s of this part of the 
country*, to gain admission here. This chateau is looked 
upon with wonder and awe, and its broad bastions and 
Moorish towers arc fabled through the province to con- 
tain more dark secrets and more hidden mysteries than 
over were confided to the grim keeping of the Bastile 
or the Seven Towers. A short time ago, the Mayor of 
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C., a large town of this province, at some little distance 
from this, was invited by the prince to dine at the 
chateau, and, as the roads were bad, and the nights 
without moon, he was courteously asked to delay his 
return home until the following morning. You may 
imagine the sudden increase of importance, the sudden 
puffing of pride, with which the worthy mayor accepted 
the invitation, and also the parting injunctions of mudame 
son spouse, to bring back to her and her daughters the 
long history of all the wondrous deeds which were going 
forward inside those aristocratic walls — a sealed mystery 
which, from their own experience, they knew that they 
could never hope to solve. 

“ It so happened that, on the very morning of the 
Jay so rife with expectation to the poor mayor, Comte 
Mole had arrived at Valencay. Nothing could be more 
propitious, and the worthy official rubbed his hands with 
glee, at the thought of the immense information he 
should gain, by listening to the conversation of two such 
distinguished politicians — of the awful importance of his 
position with regard to his colleagues at the council at 
home- -of the delight and pride of his ambitious wife, 
while she listened to the detail of all her husband bad 
heard concerning the secret affairs of the nation ; in 
short,, the honest bourgeois felt, from the very moment of 
his arrival, that tremulous, uncertain kind of emotion 
(one hardly knows whether to call it pain or pleasure) 
which precedes in most minds the realization of some 
dream which lias long been nursed and fostered with 
great care.* 

“Dinner passed away; the honest functionary, all 
eyes and ears to what was going forward, listened in- 
tently on every side to catch the least significant obser- 
vation which should fall, either from the lips of his host 
or of the illustrious guest. But it was in vain he strained 
his hearing, listening so intently that his neighbour was 
once or twice compelled to remind him of the dish 
before him; not a word of polities was breathed during 
the whole repast ; a.Ai when once, during a short silence 
which occurred, Iw ventured, in a timid voice, to ask 
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the prince if he thought the Belgian monarchy would 
be of long duration, he was merely answered by a 
request to take more champagne, and the conversation 
once more resumed its light and frivolous tone. Wit 
there was in abundance : sparkling showers, and bold 
satire, and learning too ; but the 4 maire de son endroit ' 
cared not for all the good things which were llying past 
him from one end of the table to the other, and con- 
vulsing every listener with bursts of hearty laughter; he 
smiled not, poor man, but rather sat lost in painful 
wonder, that the great ones of the earth should thus 
lose the precious hours in idle bantering and unseemly 
mirth! But he hoped that, once in the salon , the con- 
versation might at length fall into a more serious and 
profitable vein, and he had already taken his place close 
to the prince, determined to catch each syllable that fell 
from his lips, when Count Mole approached. This he 
felt sure would happen ; of eour>e, it could not chance 
otherwise. At length, Count' Mole approached, and 
leant over the back of the prince’s chair, lie spoke, in 
the very ear of the prince, a confidential whisper, which 
the mayor heard, however, distinctly, so close had he 
drawn to the illustrious friends. 

44 4 Prince , 5 said the count; 4 have you forgotten old 
times and all our fierce encounters Como, and renew 
our skill at billiards in the next room; it will make us 
both all the younger by twenty years !’ 

44 Billiards! the Prince de Talleyrand play at billiards! 
it could not be ; he should have imagined that his lame- 
ness would have saved him from that, let so it was; 
the Prince de Talleyrand did p] ay at billiards ; and, in 
spite of his lameness, was considered one of the most 
expert players of his day ; and so the poor mayor sat 
the long evening through, discomfited and unhappy, 
with nothing to tell his wife, and nothing to report to 
the town council, when next it should meet. The dis- 
appointment was almost too bitter to be borne. 

44 Hope, however, did not desert him. lie well knew 
that the prince and his noble guest could not play at 
billiards the whole night, so he sat awhile waiting with 
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patience, until they should grow tired of the game, and 
return to the fireside* And they did return as he had 
foreseen, and they did seat themselves comfortably, one 
on each side of the chimney. 6 Now will they discuss 
their latest protocols,’ thought the little mayor, as he 
rubbed his hands in glee. No; the prince was in high 
spirits, for he had won at billiards. The count was in 
high spirits, too, for he declared he had let him win ; 
and the whole conversation was engrossed by the dis- 
cussion — eternal thrust and parry — attack* and repartee 
— which had so worried the mayor at dinner, and of 
which he could not at all see the wit — not he. 

“ c At last he was growing quite beside himself, when 
the prince arose; which action was the signal that the 
soiree was concluded, and that the different guests were 
free to retire. Yet he had not licaul one single word 
of politics! What would he have to say at the cnnseil? 
What could he tell his wife? Site would greet him 
with reproaches on his return home, and would say that 
such introductions to the great were of little use, unless 
he knew better how to profit by them; for he felt that, 
were he to talk till doomsday, lie never should be able 
to persuade her that he had heard not one word of 
politics. She would accuse him of having napped, as 
he always did, and always would do, despite her ad- 
monition. 

“ Well, the guests all withdrew; our excellent mayor 
among the number; but, as he passed the screen down 
yonder at the door, upon turning back to take a wistful 
glance at the blazing hearth, he perceived the count re- 
seat himself in the great arm-chair which he had quitted 
but for an instant, and the prince ensconced once more 
in the one lie had occupied all the evening; he saw the 
latter draw forward a little f/ueridou which stood near, 
place upon it a roll of papers which he took from his 
pocket, and pointing to them, he heard him say to the 
count — ‘ You see v. c have bcsorjne enough before us. I 
hope you are not sleepy?’ 

“ The curiosity, the umbLion, the amour propre of the 
poor mayor were all roused, and forgetting the risk he 
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was about to incur — in short, forgetting all but the oppor- 
tunity of retrieving lost time — he slid himself into a chair 
which stood most invitingly near the door, in the shadow 
of the screen, and prepared to listen with due attention. 
There was a pause, however, during which the prince 
rose slightly in his chair, to reticli down one of the lhun- 
beaux from the mantel-piece. The mayor stretched 
forward eagerly, when his horror may be guessed ; for, 
instead of unrolling the mysterious budget, the prince 
turned to the count, and said, 6 Before we begin upon 
this business, let us conclude the affair we were speaking 
of before dinner. I am sorry that you have reason to 
suspect the disaffection of the municipal council of our 
town : if so, I think you are quite right to have it re- 
modelled. Whom did you say you would like to replace 
the mayor?’ 

“ The functionary started, and uttered a deep groan, 
which no doubt prevented him from hearing the count’s 
answer ; but the prince again spoke, and asked his 
friend what he thought of the present one. Of course, 
the answer was most humiliating for the poor victim, 
telling of apparent inaptitude for the office, of his im- 
pertinent familiarity, and of his eager, inconvenient 
curiosity — until the unfortunate actually writhed with 
the pain each word inflicted. 

“ When the unwelcome harangue was concluded, the 
prince arose to take a candle of water from the console. 
The poor mayor was in an awful fright, for the action 
brought the prince immediately opposite to where he 
sat, trembling and perspiring from head to foot. The 
prince poured the water into a tumbler and drank it 
off, and was about retiring to his seat, when his eye fell 
upon tlie figure of the poor little mayor, who would 
gladly at that moment have been a hundred feet below 
the earth. 

“ 6 Ah ! Monsieur L. !’ exclaimed lie, ‘ why, in the 
name of Heaven, have you been thus neglected? King, 
M. de Mole, here is our worthy friend L. actually 
freezing behind the screen, while waiting for some one 
to conduct him to his chamber. 6 Mi lie pardons , Mon- 
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sicur L., for this extraordinary neglect oil the part of 
the servants.’ 

“ The valet-de-chambre appeared. 

“‘Conduct Monsieur L. immediately to his cham- 
ber,’ said the prince significantly, 4 and see that the like 
forgetfulness never happens again with any of the 
visitors to this house. I Jon voir, M. le Mai re, bonne unit , 
et dormez bienP 

4 ‘The trembling culprit hurried off without littering a 
word, so great was his confusion, and departed the 
next morning at daybreak for his own home. 

“ It is needless to say that the story of his removal 
from office was a hoax. The prince, in rising to reach 
the light from the cliimne}', had descried, in the looking- 
glass, the shadow of a figure on the opposite wall. II is 
quick perceptions enabled him at once to guess to whom 
it belonged, from remembrance of the mayor's uneasy 
curiosity, and indiscreet listening to all that passed 
during dinner, and he felt determined to punish the 
mean and cowardly listener. A wink at the count was 
sufficient; he was not one to refuse a hint, and together 
they thus fooled the victim to their heart’s content. The 
story got abroad, and created great laughter through- 
out the whole country, and, as might he expected, the 
little Mayor of C. was ere long caricatured, pamphleted, 
and paragraphed into resigning, and it was only then 
that lie was allowed to live in peace, and to forget his 
fatal visit to Valcncav.” 

As my friend concluded his story, the whist-table 
broke up, and the prince rising, moved towards the fire, 
where we were seated, and took the arm-chair which 
was always reserved for him. 1 must confess that at 
that identical moment I could enter into the feelings of 
the worthy Mayor of C., for I, too, longed for the 
moment when he would expand, and share with us some 
of the varied riches of anecdote with which his mind 
.was stored. 

It needed but a single spark to fire the train : the 
prince was en verve that evening, and I verily believe a 
whole volume might be filled with the bare leaves and 

i' 2 
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cuttings of the “ Flowers of Rhetoric,” with which he 
charmed us. If he did not possess, like the antique 
poet of Dante’s vision, the power of carrying us into the 
nether regions, his charm was greater still ; for with a 
beck he conjured up the shadows he wished us to behold, 
and made them pass in long array before us. One or 
two of the anecdotes I will relate, for the benefit of my 
readers, but they must not expect to find one jot of the 
manner of the narrator — the piquaiyy, the verve, the 
irresistible charm which made the Prince de Talleyrand 
avowedly the first story-teller of his day. If I can give 
but a faint idea of the style of conversation which en- 
livened the long evenings of autumn beneath the princely 
domes of Valcn^ay, it will be as much as 1 can hope to 
accomplish, for the very warmth and vivacity of the 
prince’s manner of relating renders it impossible to 
repeat his words, and memory fails to retrace the fairy 
chain by which imagination was so sportively held cap- 
tive and enthralled. 

The conversation had turned upon bonnie Scotland, 
and the prince, amid many regrets at his inability to visit 
the land where dwelt so many of his best friends, ex- 
pressed much curiosity respecting divers usages and 
customs of the Scotch, some of which are so unlike those 
of any other nation on the face of the globe. Among 
other things, he said he had ever felt an eager desire to 
witness an example of second sight, and asked me many 
questions concerning this extraordinary gift : to which 1 
was happily enabled to answer in a satisfactory manner, 
from having heard in my own family of many illustra- 
tions of this peculiarity, all witnessed and hacked by the 
evidence of sundry old nurses and attendants, w ho had 
been for ages in the family, and of course believed with- 
out inquiry. 3Iy poor anecdotes, rough and uncouth 
as they were, seemed to interest the company — this 
kind of superstition being a thing unknown among the 
French, who, if they are gifted with the most florid wit, 
have certainly the driest imaginations of any people in 
Europe. 

u Somnambulism, and the waking sleep, might ac- 
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count for the origin of such a wild belief” said one of 
the company. 

“ Or the faculty of fixing the mind with straining 
energy on one point,” said another. 

“ Or, perhaps, the sudden light — the quick, vivid 
flash, which reveals to some strong and powerful minds 
the Possible, the True,” said the prince. 

“ I remember,” continued he, *■ upon one occasion, 
having been gifted for one single instant with this un- 
known and nameless power. I know not, to this moment, 
whence it came; it has never once returned; and yet, upon 
that one occasion, it saved my life ; without that sudden 
and mysterious inspiration, I should not now be here to 
tell the tale. I had freighted a ship in concert with my 
friend Beaumetz. lie was a good fellow, Beaumetz, with 
whom I had ever lived on the most intimate terms ; and 
in those stormy times, when it needed not only friend- 
ship to bind men together, but almost godlike courage 
to dare to show that friendship, I could not but prize 
most highly all his bold and loyal demonstrations of 
kindness and attachment to me. I had not a single 
eason to doubt his friendship; on the contrary, he had 
given me, on several occasions, most positive proofs of 
his sincere devotion to my interests and well-being. We 
had fled from France together, we had arrived at New 
York together, and together we had lived in perfect har- 
mony during our stay there. So, after having resolved 
upon improving the little money that was left us by 
speculation, it was still in partnership and together that 
we freighted a small vessel for India, trusting all to the 
goodly chance which had befriended us in our escape 
from danger and from death, to venture once more to - 
(j ether to brave the storms and perils of a yet longer and 
more adventurous voyage. 

Everything was embarked for our departure ; bills 
were all paid and farewells all taken, and we were wait- 
ing for a fair wind with most eager expectation — being 
prepared to embark at a ly hour of the day or night in 
obedience to the warning of the captain. This state of 
uncertainty seemed to irritate the temper of poor Beau- 
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mctz to an extraordinary degree, and, unable to remain 
(juicily at home, he hurried to and from the city, with 
an eager, restless activity which at times excited my 
astonishment, for lie had ever been remarkable for great 
calmness and placidity of temper. 

One day, he entered our lodging, evidently labouring 
under great excitement, although commanding himself 
to appear calm. I was engaged at the moment writing 
letters to Europe, and, looking over my shoulder, he 
said, with forced gaiety, 6 What need to waste time in 
penning those letters ? they will never reach their desti- 
nation. Come with me, and let us take a turn on the 
Battery ; perhaps the wind may be chopping round ; we 
may be nearer our departure than we imagine.’ 

“ Tlie day was very fine, although the wind was blow- 
ing bard, and I suffered myself to be persuaded. Beau- 
metz, I remembered afterwards, displayed an unusual 
officiousness in aiding me to close my desk and put away 
my papers, handing me, with hurried eagerness, my hat 
and cane, and doing other little services to quicken my 
departure, which at the time I attributed to the restless 
desire for change, the love of activity, with which he 
seemed to have been devoured during the whole period 
of our delay. We walked through the crowded streets to 
the Battery, lie had seized my arm, and hurried me 
along, seemingly in eager haste to advance. When wc 
had arrived on the broad esplanade — the glory then, as 
now, of the city of New York, Beaunietz quickened his 
step yet more, until we arrived close to the water’s edge. 
He talked loud and quickly, admiring in energetic 
terms the beauty of the scenery, the Brooklyn Heights, 
the shady groves of the island, the* ships riding at anchor, 
and the busy scene on the peopled wharf; when sud- 
denly he paused in his mad, incoherent discourse, for 1 
had freed my arm from his grasp* and stood immovable 
before him. Staying his wild and rapid steps, I fixed 
my eyes upon his face. lie turned aside, cowed and dis- 
mayed . * Beaumctz,’ I shouted, ‘ you. mean to murder 

me — you intend to throw me from the height into the sea 
belov . Deny it, monster, it you can !’ 
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“ The maniac stared at me for a moment, but I took 
especial care not to avert my gaze from his countenance, 
and lie quailed beneath it. He stammered a few in- 
coherent words, and strove to pass me, but I barred his 
passage with extended arms. lie looked vacantly right 
and left, and then flung himself upon my neck, and burst 
into tears. c ’Tis true — ’tis true, my friend. The thought 
has haunted me day and night, like a flash from the lurid 
fire of hell. It was for this I brought you here. Look, 
you stand within a foot of the edge of the parapet — 
in another instant, the work would have befcn done !’ 

“ The demon had left him ; his eye was still unsettled, 
and the white foam stood in bubbles on his parched lips, 
but he was no longer tossed by the same mad excitement 
under which lie had been labouring so long, for he suf- 
fered me to lead him home without a single word. A 
few days’ repose and silence, bleeding and abstinence, 
completely restored him to his former self, and, what is 
most extraordinary, the circumstance was never men- 
tioned between us. My fate was at work. It was 
during those few days of watching beside the bedside of 
poor Beaumetz, that 1 received the letters from Trance 
which announced to me the revocation of the decree 
which had sent me a wanderer to America. The Direc - 
tour had relented, and I was invited to return with all 
speed. I sought not to resist the appeal, and at once 
decided on leaving Beaumetz to prosecute our specula- 
tion alone, and on returning to Paris immediately. 

“ The blow was cruel to poor Beaumetz, who was fully 
persuaded, I have no doubt, that it was in dread of another 
attack on his part that I had now the wish to leave him. 
No argument 1 could make use of, no assurances of un- 
changed friendship could shake his opinion, and our part- 
ing was a most stormy and painful one. I made over to 
him my interest in the ship, which we had freighted to- 
gether, and he departed for India, while I bent inv course 
once more towards my belle France . 

“ Once more in a Position to assist my friends, my 
first thought was of Beaumetz, and one of my first acts 
was the cancelling of Ins death-warrant. I wrote to him 
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to announce the joyful news, addressing my letter to the 
merchant at Calcutta, to whom he had been recom- 
mended. In due time, receiving no answer, I wrote 
again ; but my letters were returned, with the informa- 
tion that the ship, which had sailed from New' York 
some months before, and of which M. Bcaumetz was 
supercargo, had not arrived, that no tidings had been 
received of its fate, and that great fears were entertained 
for its total loss. The apprehension was justified, for 
from that day to this no tidings have ever been received of 
the ship, nor d alas ! of my poor friend Ihuunnetz ! ” 

The prince paused a moment, seeming to collect his 
sad remembrances of Bcaumetz, and I could not but 
admire the singular good fortune which had caused him 
to abandon his voyage to India. IIow different might 
have been the fate of France — nay, of Europe, had he 
sailed in that ship ! Well may he have gained among 
his friends the title of “ Fortune's master! ” 

“ But what was really the motive of your first suspi- 
cion of the murderous intent of Bcaumetz ?” said one of 
the company. 

I know not to this very hour,” replied the Prince dc 
Talleyrand ; “ it was not his eye, for I was not looking 
at him at the moment, I was gazing at the sublime view 
which he himself was pointing out to my notice : — it 
w r as not in the tone of his voice cither, in which lay the 
warning of my danger ; it was a sudden and mysterious 
impulse, for which 1 have never been able to account — 
one of those startling and fearful mysteries which even 
the strongest minds are contented to accept without in- 
quiry, being satisfied that such things are, and never 
daring to ask wherefore. Many persons, the Illumines , 
for example, who ruled the mondr philosophhjne for so 
long a period, have ascribed this sudden revelation of 
the hidden truth entirely to the effects of magnetism ; 
and there are instances well known, w herein the great, 
masters of the art have been able to produce the same 
effect at pleasure. Cagliostro, to whom I once men- 
tioned die circumstance, had often obtained the same 
results by his wonderful powers of magnetism.” 
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“ What, man prince, have you ever seen Cagliostro ?” 
exclaimed the fair Duchess de V., raising her head from 
her tapestry frame, and gazing into the prince’s face, 
with an amusing expression of wonder and of awe. 

“ Ay, that have I,” returned the prince, gravely ; 
“ often have I seen him, fair lady ; and am not of those 
who condemn him at once, without examination, unthink- 
ingly, as an impostor; for the man believed himself: no 
wonder, then, that he could so easily persuade others.” 

“ Oh, now, do tell us something about this Cag- 
liostro !” exclaimed the young duchess, shaking back her 
fair ringlets, as she leant eagerly forward, and laid her 
white and jewelled hand upon the elbow of the prince’s 
chair; “do tell us all about your interview with the 
famous magician ; but mind, tell us the truth. Where 
did he live? — how did lie look? — what did he wear?” 

“ Nay,” returned the prince, smiling, “were I to tell 
all I know concerning him, my story would not be done 
till to-morrow night, at this same hour.” 

We all involuntarily followed the direction of his gaze 
towards the clock upon the mantel-piece. Alas ! the 
hand was wearing round, and stood within a verv few 
minutes of the hour of one. 

“ We must defer the story of Cagliostro's wonders till 
another time,” said he ; “ but you shall not lose by wait- 
ing. runs it if perrirez rien , maria me. But you shall 
sleep this night, at least, in peace ; which you might 
never do again should you happen to heliere ! So, mes- 
sieurs, bonne unit — a riemain. 

lie arose. Of course the whole assembly followed 
the movement ; and in a few moments each one had 
retired. 

My chamber was in one of the turrets which form the 
corner towers of the chateau, and, by a most singular 
piece of good fortune, I found that it was close to that 
of my friend. We lingered some few minutes, taper in 
hand, upon the threshold : and with his usual kindness, 
C. proposed to me, as lit ?ook his leave for the night, to 
conduct me through the chateau and grounds on the 
morrow. 
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“ We are all independent here,” said he; “you must 
not feel surprised if you are left, to cater for your own 
amusement until dinner, for each one does what is right 
in his own eyes, and the morrow’s plans are determined 
on before night ; so that interlopers must necessarily be 
excluded, for the first day at least. But you shall not 
be quite abandoned ; T will be with you betimes in the 
morning, and we shall have ample occupation for a long 
day, in wandering over the beauties of this place, which 
must some day become one of the most celebrated spots 
in our country.” 

He left me, and I soon sank to sice]), dreaming of all 
I had seen and heard, and with anticipations, too, of 
what more I was to see and hear before 1 took my de- 
parture from Valencay. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONDUI T OF TALLEYRAND AT THE REVOLUTION OF 

1830 . 


It will be readily believed that I needed no arousing 
on the morrow. In spite of my weary journey, and the 
late hour of retiring to rest, I was up and stir pried long 
before my friend had left his chamber. The morning 
was beautiful ; and from my window it was pleasant to 
watch the departure of the hounds and sportsmen from 
the court-yard to the green forest. For my part, how- 
ever, I felt no envy, but rather stood wondering that 
people endowed with the sense of hearing could endure 
with patience the eternal twang of the cor de chasse, of 
all sounds, I verily believe, the most fatiguing and 
abominable. 

i went down to await C. upon the green pclouse , which 
lay so invitingly before my window ; and I paused to 
look up with interest at the broad frontage of the 
chateau, which lay in the light of the morning sun, 
whose beams, rellectcd on the shining domes of the huge 
Moorish towers, made L whole building bring to mind 
some rich and sumptuous palace of the Levant. It was 
the delight of the prince io say that u many were the 
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seigneurs of the country who could put forth the old 
feudal boast of pignon sitr rue, and donjon sur roche , but 
that it was reserved for him to display the broad flank- 
ing towers of the Turkish serai or Moorish generalife. 
It was not long before I was aroused from my gaze of 
admiration by my friend, who came bounding over the 
grass to meet me. lie smiled as he beheld the reve- 
rential look I fixed upon the window which he had 
pointed out as belonging to the chamber of the prince, 
where the drawn curtains and closed jalousies announced 
the profound repose in which its inmate was still buried. 

“You are like the rest of the world,” said he, taking 
my arm. “ I know that at this moment you are nursing 
all kinds of fancies, the one more absurd and ‘banal' 
than the other, concerning the old diplornate’s sleeping 
visions, which already I have seen compared in one of 
the newspapers to the ‘ slumbers of the rattlesnake, or 
the solitary dreamings of the hyama waiting for his prey, 
and sure that it cannot escape his cruel jaws.’ Nothing,’’ 
continued he, “can be more unjust than the opinions 
formed of the extreme cunning of the character of 
Prince Talleyrand, of the far sight of his self-interest, 
of his habitual deception. They add another example 
to the many on record of most extraordinary popular 
delusions. No man was ever, perhaps, more influenced 
by the circumstances of the moment, and less resolved 
upon the course he would pursue until the time arrived 
for action, than the prince. The conduct which he 
pursued during the events of the revolution of July has 
fully proved this; and when you and I have time and 
privacy, I think I could win you over to my opinion.” 

“And why not at this moment?” said I. “The 
occasion is among the best. We are alone, and scarcely 
likely to be interrupted; and, while we wander across 
the park, I can listen with as much attention as though 
we were closeted together in the most silent chamber 
of the chateau.” 

C. took my arm and moved forward. 

“ I can but give you my own impressions concerning 
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the opinions of Prince Talleyrand during the eventful 
struggle of the three days,” said he; “but you may 
rely upon the truth of my statement of the facts which 
took place upon that occasion. I was present with him 
during the whole time, an eye-witness to the various 
emotions by which he was governed, and could judge, 
as far as my own powers of observation went, of the 
divers motives by which he was actuated.” 

As such, I give my friend’s opinions to the reader, 
begging him to remember that they arc those of one 
who knew Prince Talleyrand well, who had been ad- 
mitted to his intimacy for many years before his death, 
and that they may be of value, as furnishing the inter-: 
pretation of many things hitherto problematical. 

“ Many people,” continued my friend, “have been 
led by the political writers of the day into error, con- 
cerning the real causes of the revolution of July; they 
are eager to represent the courage and patriotism dis- 
played by the liberal party on that occasion of sudden 
and spontaneous explosion of popular fury, as the effect 
of a deeply-laid plot, conceived for many months before; 
and they seek to impress the public with a false idea of 
the diplomacy of the chefs de parti in the triumphs of 
the three days. Another idea which has become as 
general is, that the statesman who had played so con- 
spicuous a part in all our revolutions, from that of 1789 
to that of 1830, and had lent with such good grace to 
each successive government the aid of his splendid 
talents — whose word, indeed, seemed to decide upon 
their very existence — was no stranger to the struggles 
and intrigues which ended in the downfal of Charles X., 
and the banishment of his dynasty from the soil of 
Fiance. Without pretending here either to condemn 
or justify the conduct pursued by Prince Talleyrand 
under other governments, and which history, freed by 
time from party spirit and from political passion, will 
alone be able to judge with equity, let us examine coolly 
the part he took in the revolution of July. Facts may 
serve better than opivwns , to enable the observer to 
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judge with more correctness the character of this great 
man, so little known, in reality, even at the present 
time. •' 

“ It cannot be denied that, at the period to which I 
now refer (1830), the opinions of JVL de Talleyrand 
were most unfavourable to the government of Charles X. 
Like every other man of sense and foresight throughout 
the kingdom, he beheld with dread the dissolution of the 
Martignae ministry, and the substitution of the Polignac 
administration ; but such political inconsistencies could 
not astonish, coining from a man of the stamp of 
Charles X., whose whole life had been a tissue of incon- 
sistencies, from the famous protest of the Count d’ Artois, 
upon the occasion of the States-CJcneral in 1789, to the 
fatal appointment of the ministry which was to send 
him forth a second time to emigration, from which he 
had returned once before, according to Prince Talley- 
rand's own expression, long previous to the catastrophe, 
e hurintj learnt, little and fort fatten nothing' M. de Tal- 
leyrand, nevertheless , did ample justice to the many 
good qualities which distinguished the king in private 
life, and the more he overwhelmed him with contempt 
as a chef dc parti , the more lie was pleased to acknow- 
ledge in him a feeling and generous nature, and a faith- 
ful and grateful friend. In point of real and sterling 
worth he placed him far above bis brother Louis XVIII., 
whom he accused of * having no friends — only favourites,’ 
and who in his whole life never had tiie heart to grant a 
pardon to a single criminal. The one was a better king, 
t lie other a far better man. 

“ Charles X., however, returned tenfold in hatred and 
suspicion all the pity and contempt which the wily di- 
plomatc sought to cast upon his government; and more- 
over, the devout monarch never could forget that the 
Bishop of Autun had renounced the Church, and had 
married, in spite of the threatened excommunication 
and eternal damnation voted by Rome as the punish- 
ment of such a step; for, although Pope Pius Vfl. had 
absolved the bishop from his vows of priesthood, it was 
neve r without a thrill of horror that the king beheld 
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on court days his grand chamberlain, who seldom failed 
on occasions of ceremony and etiquette to present him- 
self before his royal master, in spite of the cold recep- 
tion he met with in the court circles, where his totter- 
ing gait and sarcastic speech had earned for him the 
sobriquet of 6 Le Dial dr Roiteux The king, blinded 
by prejudice, even forgot, in this instance, the papal 
authority; for the marriage of the prince had been 
sanctioned by the Pope, and was therefore legal in the 
eyes of the most pious Catholics. 

“ Nevertheless, at the epoch of the Martignac admi- 
nistration, it seemed as if a kind of rapprochement had 
taken place, if not between M. de Talleyrand and 
the king, at least between the former and the ministry. 
The men who composed this ministry- all of them 
possessed a degree of moderation in their political 
opinions, which M. dc Talleyrand could not but admire, 
and, wishing to prove that until then he had been op- 
posed. not to the king’s government, but to the prin- 
ciples of the ministry who had conducted it, he sought 
by every means to show publicly his sympathy for the 
new ministers, lie was seen once more to frequent the 
ministerial salons, and received the ministers at his own 
hotel with that haute politcsse and courtly urbanity for 
which he was so distinguished, expressing upon every 
occasion the satisfaction which he felt at seeing the 
helm of public affairs at last in the grasp of men whose 
experience rendered them able to comprehend the exi- 
gencies of the country, and possessed of resources 
enabling them to provide the most efficient means of 
meeting them. This satisfaction was but of short dura- 
tion. In the month of August following, Charles X., 
yielding to the instigations of his secret counsellors, who 
worked upon his unenlightened conscience — taking, him- 
self, undue alarm at the first check sustained by the 
ministvre Martignac in the Chamber of Deputies — replaced 

* M. do Martigna . Jnterieur. 

De to Ferrouaye . . Affaires Etrangeres. 

Feutrier Cultes. 

Portalis Justice 
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the members of liis cabinet by the Polignac administra- 
tion. Throughout the kingdom there arose a cry of 
indignation at this step. 

“ M. de Talleyrand, grieved to see the false line of 
conduct into which the king was falling, but incapacited 
from affording help, and moreover, assailed each day by 
some new vexation, took advantage of a short illness to 
withdraw for awhile from court, in order to restore his 
health at the chateau of his niece, the Duchess de Dino, 
at Rochecotte, in Tourainc, where he resolved to pass 
the ensuing winter. 

“■ Various have been the motives attributed to this re- 
tirement at Rochecotte. I am aware that many of the 
public papers have asserted, and other writers of graver 
stamp have repeated, that it was during this winter that 
the plan of attack against Charles A. was conceived and 
matured, between the clufs of the liberal party and M. 
de Talleyrand, who, according to general belief, had en- 
gaged himself to lend them the aid of his counsel and 
high influence. 

u What tcave some little colouring to these reports 
was the fact, that M. de Talleyrand reckoned among 
his most intimate friends some of the most violent mem- 
bers of the opposition, who, at the momr nt of the re- 
volution of 18M0, by the force of circumstances, found 
themselves at the head of the new code of things which 
they had so long and so ardently desired, and which, 
after all, was established without their direct influence*, 
as will be proved by a bare recital of facts. Thus, M. 
de Talleyrand received into his daily intimaev General 
Sebastiani, the Due de Broglie, M. Villeinain, M. Bertiu 
de Vaux, and M. Mole; all of whom, however, remained 
passive spectators of the struggle, until the moment when 
the chance turned in favour of the popular party. There 
was one man, however, who took an active part in the 
revolutionary movement, who had prepared and ordered 
its march by his attacks in the journal of which he was 
principal editor, and whom M. de Talleyrand encouraged 
and distinguished by most particular favour. It was, 
indeed, at Rochecotte, during the month of May, which 
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Thiers spent there with M. de Talleyrand, that he con- 
ceived the plan of those terrific articles in the National , 
which every morning, like the battering-ram of ancient 
warfare, laid in ruins the wretched bulwarks behind 
which the tottering monarchy thought itself secure. 

“ Thiers, in fact, did conspire against the government 
of Charles X. ; but it was conspiracy not with this 
leader or with that; not with such and such a party; 
but with the immense majority of the nation, to whom 
he spoke the language they had seldom heard, and which 
they all could understand ; the language of their old 
affections and of their craving need. But thence to argue 
that M. Thiers came to Rochecotte to concert with M. 
de Talleyrand the plan of the National , and the over- 
throw of the government, would be to make M. de Tal- 
leyrand play a part much beneath him. It must also be 
remembered that Thiers was at that time a sub-editor 
of the Constitutiomad , and that nothing foretold in him 
the future President of Louis Philippe’s council. His 
History of the Revolution, full as it was of false ideas 
and monstrous principles, thanks to some few narratives 
o*’ interest, and to the great name of Napoleon, which 
is retraced in grand and noble characters, had esta- 
blished for its author a certain reputation in the literary 
world. But of a surety, M. de Talleyrand, notwith- 
standing the high opinion he entertained of the talents 
of Thiers as a man of business, would have been much 
astonished if, at that period, in his salon at Rochecotte, 
some modern Cassandra had predicted that the author 
of the “ Revolution Francaise” would one day become 
Prime Minister and Chief of the French cabinet! M. 
de Talleyrand, with all his boasted perspicacity, his fore- 
sight, and his juslesse <P esprit, would have considered it 
as a mauvaise plaisanterie that a man sans position sociu/e , 
an liomme de rlen , should ever he considered eligible as a 
leader of public affairs in a country like France. 

“ M. Thiers was, in the eyes of M. de Talleyrand, 
nothing more than a jomig writer, full of vigour and 
talent, whom the old seigneur loved to protect, and to 
initiate into the manners and customs of good society, 
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without a knowledge of which (he would often say) there 
can be no good taste in literature. But he was the last 
person in the world who, at that time, could have looked 
upon Thiers as a conspirator, of whom lie was making 
himself!, by such protection, the vile associate. 

44 The men of July, whether to curry favour with the 
new dynasty, or to assume the part of profound politi- 
cians, have pretended that they had prepared the fall of 
Charles X., and they boast that their machinations iiad 
aroused the tempest which, in three short days, swallowed 
up a whole generation of kings. These men have either 
sought to deceive public opinion, or else have been them- 
selves grossly deceived. Nothing was ever more unlike 
a conspiracy than the Revolution of 183 0; or if conspi- 
racy did exist, it was public, general, and unanimous; 
one in which the whole country bore a part, saving only 
that small portion of the community bound by ties of 
honour and gratitude to the elder branch of the House 
of Bourbon. Jn fact, there was not a single human 
being endowed with sense, from one end of France to 
the other, who, even long before the issuing of the fatal 
6 Ord- mnances ' of July, could not have foretold whither 
the multifarious blunders of Charles X.’s government 
were hurling the monarchy; but not a soul had the 
slightest presentiment that the day of reek oiling was so 
nigh; and, as proof of this, it may he remembered that 
those men of talent most opposed to the Restoration, 
such as MM. Fasquier, Mole, Royer-Collard, Sebastiani, 
De Barante, Guizot, Dc Broglie, and many others, were 
struck as by a thunderbolt at the first news of those 
accursed 4 Ordonnances.’ 

44 Among these men stood first and foremost M. de 
Talleyrand, who could scarcely credit the Moniteur 
Offidtd which contained them. To assert, then, that M. 
de Talleyrand conspired against the Bourbons — that by 
his liaisons with the opposition, and above all, with the 
Duke of Orleans, he brought on the fall of the elder 
branch, and the rise of the younger (which it may be 
allowed he had long foretold) — proves a total ignorance 
of Bie circumstances in which M. dc Talleyrand was 
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placed, and adds one more to the numerous calumnies 
which it has been the pleasure of so many writers to 
heap upon the head of this celebrated statesman. But, 
if the prince did not absolutely rush to meet the events 
of July, it cannot be denied that, with his accustomed 
tact, he knew how to profit by the faits accomplis , and 
that, being once certain of the flight of Charles X., he 
pointed out, with the rare sagacity with which he was 
gifted, and which age had rather increased than dimi- 
nished, to his old friend the Duke of Orleans, the line 
of conduct to be pursued in order to avoid, amid the 
stormy tides by which he was beset, seeking to steer his 
course against the will of the people. . 

“Tt has been to this day a matter of speculation 
whether the Duke of Orleans had anticipated being 
called to the throne, or whether it was the force of cir- 
cumstances which had brought him to it. These are 
the facts : — although the Duke of Orleans had for a long 
time looked upon the event of a change in the dynasty 
as possible, and was most certainly prepared to place the 
crown upon his own head in case of such an event, 
yU even so late as the 30th of July, he hesitated to 
grasp it, and resisted the arguments and persuasions of 
Thiers. It is a known fact that the duke was concealed 
in the environs of Neuillv, in fear of a popular outbreak, 
when a secret message from M. do Talleyrand, which 
he received on the evening of that day, caused him to 
decide at length upon re-entering Paris, and proclaiming 
himself Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom — the Head 
of the new Power. The new king soon forgot, however, 
this proof of attachment on the part of his old friend : 
and M. dc Talleyrand, who knew that kings, even when 
chosen by the will of the people, are, for the most part, 
compelled to be if lustres imjrats , never, during the years 
which followed these events, alluded to the circumstances 
which brought about the avvnewmt of Louis Philippe. ’ 

Nevertheless, as it is entirely to this secret influence 
of Prince Talleyrand, winch swayed the decision of the 
Duke of Orleans, that France is indebted for the new 
dynasty, it may be interesting to tlic reader to give, 
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from the authority of one who was with the prince 
during the memorable days, and the truth of whose 
statements may be relied on, some account of what took 
place on that occasion. 

“M. dc Talleyrand,” continued C., “ was, at the time, 
in his hotel in the llue St. Florentin, and, on the first 
day, before any one could fore tel the issue of the terrible 
drama which had just begun, far from displaying any 
degree of sympathy for the resistance which was begin- 
ning to be organized in every quarter of Paris, lie looked 
on with a feeling of terror at the unchaining of the 
populace ; for he had often said, that “neither experi- 
ence nor prophecy could ever calculate the chances of 
a dawning revolution. Would the people, when once 
let loose in the revolutionary arena, renew the bloody 
scenes of ’93, or would they pause before the memory 
of that dread, terrific epoch Y Could any one, at that 
hour, have dared to hope that Paris would have given 
to the world the sole example in history of a roused and 
angry multitude, staying its tide of fury even in the 
midst of intoxicating triumph? 

“ M. de Talleyrand did not fore>ee this possibility. 
The souvenirs of youth came hack upon his age, and 
showed him the people conquering, lining and abusing 
the right that conquest, gives: pillaging the hotels of 
the nobles# 1 , and, in bloody triumph, sparing no supe- 
riority, either of station, rank, or fortune ; and, it might 
be also, if the truth were known, trembling himself to 
be the first victim of popular rage : for lie knew that 
the people loved him not : he had been the instrument 
of the restoration of the Bourbons. Such were the 
thoughts which occupied the mind of M. de Talleyrand 
during the first of these days, and, with those who can 
hear witness to the uneasiness which he betrayed 
during those hours of doubt and terror, he is perfectly 
exonerated from the suspicion of having prepared the 
change which was taking place before his eyes. 

“On the second day, the 2*$th, when the people wore 
combating against the king's troops for the possession of 
the Hotel dc Villa , while the air was filled with the old 
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and dreaded sounds, the cannon’s roar, the tocsin’s boom, 
his confidence in the success of the king’s power of 
defence forsook him at once, and he then pronounced 
the memorable sentence which has since become familiar 
to the readers of French literature : ‘ The cannon which 
is fired against the people cannot but shake the sove- 
reign's throne.’ At the moment when the tocsin an- 
nounced the triumph of the people at the Hotel do 
Ville, he looked at the clock upon the mantelpiece. It 
was then just upon the stroke of five. 4 A dew minutes 
more,’ exclaimed he, ‘ and Charles X. is no longer King 
of France.’ 

One good instance of his presence of mind occurred 
at this very moment, for he turned to his valet-de- 
chambre, and made him immediately collect together 
the men-servants of tin* hotel, and take down the words 
c Hotel Talleyrand,’ which flaunted in large golden 
characters over the gateway, the feudal pride of other 
times, 

“ I still maintain the perfect conviction that, even up 
t( tiie very hour of which i speak, he was undecided as 
to the course he would adopt; he was evidently waiting 
for the issue of the struggle. Public rumour has lent 
him a hon mot , which is certainly in his style, although 
I was with him the whole day, and did not hear him 
pronounce it. 

“ 4 Hark ! the tocsin ceases — we triumph !’ 

We! who, moil prince?’ 

“ e Chut, not a word ! I will tell you that to-morrow.’ 

“ If his secret wishes were really in favour of a new 
order of things, with his habitual prudence, he made it 
a duty to conceal them ; and he spent the whole of the 
second day, fixed at the windows of the drawing-room 
of the hotel, which looks into the Place Louis Quinze, 
sending every now and then his emissaries into the 
divers quarters of Paris, to bring back accounts of the 
progress of the revoluti . MM. de Broglie, Bertin do 
Vaux, and Sebastiani were with him, and all, excepting 
the prince, were of opinion that the king would attempt, 
before the morning, to re-enter Paris at the head of his 
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troops, lie knew the diameter of the man too well 
either to hope or to fear this decision. 

“On the 29th, however, when M. de Talleyrand bewail 
to be convinced that the cause of the revolution was 
triumphant, that the liberal deputies, (asimir Pcrier, 
Laifitte, Lafayette, all, not only pronounced themselves 
in its favour, but sought to direct the insurrection, and 
to place themselves at its head, he felt at once the im- 
mense advantage that such a demonstration would give 
to the Chamber of Deputies over the Chamber of Peers; 
and his only thought during the whole day was to collect 
together at his own house the fcw r men of intelligence 
among the peers of the opposition, in order to balance, 
in the public opinion, by some patriotic declaration, the 
influence already gained by the deputies, from the posi- 
tion in w hich they had placed themselves — that of 4 De- 
fenders of the Charter/ Hut. all the efforts of the prince, 
were unavailing. The great numbe r of his friends, such 
as Pascpiicr and Mole, hesitating to declare' their opinions 
thus openly, in dread of the return of Charles X.. de- 
clined taking a part in the protest of the deputies. M. 
de Talleyrand was pained to the quick by this want of 
decision, and foretold, with an accuracy which has since 
become manifest, all the bad consequences which w ould 
fall upon the Chamber of Peers, from having remained 
passive during this eventful crisis. 

“ By early dawn on the 30th, the people were, how- 
ever, masters of Paris - of all the military posts — of all 
the barricades of the Tuilerics — of the Louvre, and of 
the hotels of the ministers. The royalist troops had with- 
drawn, and were encamped round St. Cloud, where still 
lingered, in faint hope, in inert expectation, Charles X. 
and his court. 

“ Suddenly a report arose, and spread like wildfire 
through Paris! The old king, alarmed at the conse- 
quences of a civil war, had decided on immediate flight! 
M. de Talleyrand, at first, would give no credence to 
the rumours, lie could not believe it possible that the 
kinjr, being still surrounded by j 2,000 devoted troops, 
would so soon abandon the chances of the game, and, 
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before lie declared himself, he sent to St. Cloud to 
ascertain the truth of the statement. The return of 
the messenger staggered us all. He brought word that 
(diaries had tied from St. Cloud, and was proceeding 
with all expedition to Rambouillet. At that moment, 
M. de Talleyrand’s doubts were at an end ; he decided 
at once upon the course he would pursue : and, in this 
circumstance, as in so many others wherein he has been 
accused of changing his politics to suit the hour, he 
might have answered as he had once done before, c It 
is not 1 who desert the king— it is the king who deserts 
us !’ 

fc ' ; Now came the time when the high intelligence and 
marvellous sagacity of the prince were brought into 
action, and, I hesitate not to repeat, saved the country. 
M. de Talleyrand dispatched to Neuilly, with all pos- 
sible speed, a little billet written with his own hand. 
The bearer was a person of high courage and great in- 
tegrity, and was charged, should he fall into danger, or 
be arrested at the barrier, to destroy the billet. He 
could not in honour read its contents, but saw that there 
were but few words traced upon the paper. They were 
addressed to the king's sister, Madame Adelaide. This 
messenger was commissioned to place the billet himself 
in the hands of the princess, and to tell her that the 
Prince de Talleyrand conjured her to warn the Duke 
of Orleans that not a moment was to he lost — that the 
Duke might reckon upon his aid, and that he must 
appear immediately — that he must come at once to 
Paris, to place himself at the head of the movement, or 
all would be lost without recal. Above all, he was only 
to take the title of Lieutenant-General of the King- 
dom, which Charles had conferred upon him before 
leaving St. Cloud: — he implored him not to manifest 
any other intention. In this advice the old diplomatist 
was reserving for himself a back door to creep out at in 
case Charles should marc 1 ' on Paris. 

“Madame Adelaide received the message with ili- 
dissemblc f d joy. With womans nature , however, she 
declined giving an answer in writing, as there were no 
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writing implements in the room, and she dared not ask 
the servants for them ; being aware that the whole house 
was filled with spies, she knew not whom to trust at 
such a moment. She even took the precaution of re- 
turning the paper received from the prince, fearing 
either to retain or destroy it, lest its traces might be 
discovered. The messenger then took back this verbal 
message : c That her brother would be most grateful for 
the assistance which Prince Talleyrand thus offered — 
that he was, for the moment absent, from Neuilhj — but 
that she would immediately have the prince's message 
conveyed to him, and would herself use her most earnest 
endeavour to persuade him to go at once to Paris/ The 
Duke of Orleans was, before night, established in the 
Palais lloyal, and, in a few hours after his arrival, the 
walls of the capital were covered with placards and 
proclamations, signed Louis Philippe, Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom. 

“ Still, there remained an immense distance to over- 
leap before the crown could be grasped bv the lieute- 
nant-general. On the one hand, the republican party 
were howling with rage, to find the republic vanishing 
still further from their embrace — that dear-beloved re- 
public, for whose sake they had rushed so blindly on 
the chances of a revolution. On the other side, the 
great mass of the citizens remained calm, and indiffer- 
ent to the rise of another Bourbon. As to the party 
calling itself Carlist at the present day, it must have 
been very small indeed, for, in the hour of danger, it 
was invisible! The Orleans party, meanwhile, com- 
prised all the leading members of the Opposition in 
both Chambers. At the head of this party was M. do 
Talleyrand, who, without exactly declaring himself in 
favour of the new dynasty, already directed all its move- 
ments, by the advice which he found means to transmit; 
through a person in his confidence ; for the barricades, 
by which the streets were still rendered impassable, pre- 
vented him from going in person to the Palais Royal. 

T Nevertheless, M. de Talleyrand beheld with uneasi- 
ness the republicans beginning to profit by the kind of 
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interregnum which followed the flight of Charles X. 
This party, with the perseverance which still charac- 
terises it, were every hour gaining ground. Already 
the populace, which, during the three days had shown 
itself so magnanimous, so disinterested and generous, 
was beginning almost to murmur at its victory, and to 
lend a greedy ear to the furious declamations of the 
jacobins of 1830. A little longer hesitation, and the 
re-establishment of royalty would have become a thing 
impossible without another direful struggle, in which it 
is not quite clear that the Orleans party would have 1 
been victorious. Already were the piazzas and the 
gardens of the Palais lloyal echoing with inflammatory 
appeals to the sovereign people, to stand forth while yet 
it was time, and to take into its own hands the govern- 
ment of what were virtually and morally its own inter- 
ests. The approaches to the Chamber of Deputies, 
where the famous declaration of the 7 tli of August was 
concocting, were crowded with fierce and savage-looking 
men, calling with bloodthirsty cries for the establish- 
ment of the Republic, and vociferating horrible menaces 
against those deputies who would dare to set up another 
throne ; above all, to seat upon it another Bourbon. A 
crisis was imminent. The government which was sitting 
at the Palais Royal had the utmost difficulty in restrain- 
ing the people, by dint of intoxicating its self-love and 
vanity with the praises bestowed with liberal hand each 
morning in the journals. The people were beginning 
to discover, meanwhile, that the victory which they had 
gained, and for which they were so lauded, gave them 
neither bread for their starving families, nor work where- 
by to earn it; and they who, after having broken the 
sceptre of royalty, thought to be freed from all control, 
could not support, without shuddering, the restraint 
which a government, unsanctioned by the popular voice, 
sought to impose upon them. 

“Dreadful rumours of icvolt and massacre were cir- 
culated on all sides, and the family of the Duke ot 
Orleans were not without alarm for the very life of its 
chief. The moment, then, was come at last — the mo- 
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went to decide. Charles X. was taking, without resist- 
ance, the road to a new exile. From that quarter, then, 
all danger ceased. The deputies, now gathered together 
in sufficient number to deliberate, had come to offer the 
crown to the Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. M. 
de Talleyrand was consulted at this crisis, and he it was 
who caused the faint resistance of Louis Philippe to 
cease, and induced him to place upon his brow the 
crown offered by the people, and he it was whose 
opinion decided the king to go at once to the Hotel 
de Ville, there to receive publicly the sceptre of Franco, 
and to swear allegiance to the Charter. This truth 
may be relied on ; and, moreover, M. de Talleyrand, 
in order to give to the new power the sanction of his old 
experience, appeared at the public reception of the 
Palais Royal for the first time since the revolution. 

“Such was the part played by M. dc Talleyrand in 
the revolution of 1*30. Immense it was, if judged by 
its results, but neither studied beforehand nor rehearsed, 
as it has been so often unjustly asserted since that day. 
T1 iis part, indeed, was so entirely Impromptu , that many 
persons of the intimate circle of the prince know that, 
more than once, M. de Talleyrand has let fall a regret 
that Charles, in his blind folly, should have destroyed 
in three days the whole fabric of the Restoration, which 
had been looked upon by all Europe as the masterpiece 
of Talleyrand’s diplomatic works. The weakness of 
seigneurial pride, too, the only one which I think he 
ever possessed, will sometimes cause him to sigh over 
the wreck of that principle of legitimacy which lie had 
been at so much pains to re-establish in favour of the 
Bourbons, a principle which he still considers necessary 
to the repose of the country, perhaps compromised for 
many generations by the events of the three glorious 
days. The lesson which such regrets imply, conveys, to 
the thinking mind, its own moral.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


SEIZE RE AN1) CONFINEMENT OF THE SPANISH PRINCES 
AT VALENCAY. 


While my friend had been thus discoursing of kings 
and revolutions, we had, after crossing a part of the 
park, turned in the court-yard, where stood the stables. 
I knew that the prince cared but little for his stud ; I was 
surprised, therefore, when C. pulled the cord of the 
huge boll which hung at the entrance. At the sound, 
the groom, who was standing in the court, evidently 
knowing for what purpose he was summoned, Hung back 
the wide doors of an outhouse near the gate. 

Ck It. is lit,” said C., laughing, “that, as our discourse 
is all of chance and change, of fallen kings and falling 
governments, we should now behold the very type of 
these: although, fallen and faded as it is, it may be 
regarded as tlic great lion of Yalen^ay.” 

Saying this, he stepped into the building, and I 
followed, and beheld, not as I had imagined, some line 
high-mettled racer, the gift of this or that sovereign, 
presented in gratitude few the services of the diplomats, 
hut a sight far more interesting — a sight which carried 
Inc ‘ back to the days of Philip V. and Cardinal Olivarez. 
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It was the carriage which had conveyed the -Spanish 
princes across the frontier to Valencay, in 1808, and 
which they had left behind them under peculiar circum- 
stances. The vehicle is of most antique and extra- 
ordinary construction. It must, indeed, be coeval with 
the Spanish monarchy; a huge, uncouth piece of Spanish 
workmanship, like nothing on earth but the Lord Mayor’s 
state barge, or the car of Juggernaut. The panels are 
emblazoned in gold and silver, with the arms of all the 
royalties of. Spain, and all the quarterings thereof be- 
sides.. When new, and on a sunny day, these panels 
must have blinded the beholder. The roof is adorned 
in the quaint old style, with masdve cornices and rich 
carvings. The hangings within and without were of 
crimson silk damask, and even the very wheels, although 
rude and ponderous, were curiously wrought and richly 

“ The circumstances of the huge machine having re- 
mained at V alencay are curious and amusing,” said C. 
“When the morning arrived which was to send Fer- 
dinand and his brother forth from their place of exile, 
to resume the crown and royalty in their own land, the 
huge carriage which had brought them to Valencay was 
drawn from its remise , and laden with the moveables 
which had been collected during their long captivity. 
There are a few persons living now at the chateau, who 
well remember the morning of the departure, and they 
will tell you all the ludicrous circumstances connected 
therewith, some of which would form valuable acquisi- 
tions to collectors of ‘whims and oddities.’ 

“ The day was fine: not a cloud obscured the horizon; 
all nature was gay and smiling. The old coach, roused 
from its long repose, and furbished up with new hang- 
ings and velvet cushions, had been dragged round to the 
perron to be loaded. This task being accomplished, the 
princes and their suite had squeezed themselves into the 
interior: the little pages stood upon the steps, and hung 
by the door, after a fashion which may still be seen in 
ancient prints; and, as for the valets and footmen, they 
clustered on behind, pell-mell, clinging to each other as 
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best the}^ could. Some say this ponderous machine con- 
tained at that moment no fewer than seventeen persons. 
In Spain, it had always been set in motion by eight 
stout mules, but upon this occasion six brisk and caper- 
ing post-horses were attached to it, with good stout 
ropes, too, for it was evident that it would require a 
strong pull to get it under weigh. 

“The beautiful princess, the fair hostess, with her 
whole court, was standing on the perron , in picturesque 
and wailing grief. There were clouds on many a youth- 
ful brow, and the tears fell like rain from mahy a bright 
eye, for the princes had been beloved during their long 
and weary captivity, and in return they had felt a depth 
of gratitude towards the soft beguilers of their weary 
hours. Some there are who say that time hung not 
so heavy on their hands, as it might have done had they 
remained amid the dull and heavy splendours of the 
Escurial. It is certain that, upon this occasion, when 
they should have been joyous, they displayed faces of 
such weeping melancholy at either window of the ve- 
hicle, that you would have thought them going forth 
into exile still more dreary, instead of being about to 
resume their glorious birthright. They sobbed forth 
faint farewells, which were echoed back by the weeping 
beauties on the perron , until the uncle, old Don Antonio, 
in this case more impatient than his youthful nephews, 
urged the postillions to their greatest speed, with pro- 
mise of princely reward. 

“ At length the cry of c Eu route !' burst from the 
Xuidc ; whips were cracked with energy tremendous, 
and handkerchiefs waved in graceful agitation. A louder 
sob hurst from the ladies on the perron — a cry of abso- 
lute despair echoed from the carriage — the horses pulled 
— the postillions shouted — they even let fly sundry 
choice oaths which arc ever ready at hand — the old 
coach groaned and creaked — that was all — the spurs 
were dug into the flinching sides of the poor animals — 
the old coach swayed to and fro, and swung with a 
rumbling sound — but it moved not! In vain did both 
man and beast toil and pull at the cords — they all broke 
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one after another, and not an inch of ground was 
gained. 

“I have heard it said that no scene of the broadest 
farce could surpass in ludicrous effect that which took 
place, when it was discovered that it would be impos- 
sible, by any human means, to drag the machine even 
so far as the gale of the courtyard. The royal party 
were compelled to alight forthwith. All the baggage 
had to be unpacked, and they left Valencay in a much 
more humble conveyance, — a good, modern travelling 
carriage, belonging to the prince. I have often won- 
dered if Don Carlos, when lighting in his Biscayan 
mountains, ever remembered that moment, and if so, 
whether with a smile or with a. sigh.*’ 

I looked at the carriage with great interest, for there 
it still remains, just, as it was rolled back to its old station 
under the remise. Through all the changes of the 
country from which it had rumbled over the frontier, 
laden with its royal freight, has it stood silently falling 
to decay — the gay emblazoned panels blistering and 
fading in the damp, and the splendid hangings all moth- 
eaten and falling to tatters — a curious memento, and one 
which even in our own day may find its way to some 
museum. It certainly would not disgrace any collection 
of a pieces cur lenses,'' however rare and valuable. 

C. told me that, “ not being at V alcncay at the period of 
the arrival of the Spanish princes, lie could not bear witness 
to the effect, which the sudden seizure of their persons, 
the breach of faith of Napoleon, and the strict captivity 
in which they were held, had produced in the country. 
He had, however, seen much of them during the time of 
their stay, and gave me some curious anecdotes concern- 
ing them. Ferdinand, and his brother, Don Carlos, 
were both young, almost mere lads, at the time, and at 
first, as it may well he supposed, they were overcome 
by grief and rage at being thus torn from their country 
by fraud and violence; but, after some little while, they 
grew reconciled to their fate, and even, with true youthful 
volatility, preferred it to the awful state and grandeur of 
the Spanish court, which, in these days, still maintains 
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the same absurd etiquette that had for ages rendered it 
the terror of foreign ambassadors, and gained for it the 
nickname of the “ grave of the gay.” 

“ It is an error,” he added, “ to suppose that the 
smiles and fascinations of the princess de Bencvent her- 
self had any share in this sudden change of sentiment, 
for she was already past the age to captivate the fancy of 
her youthful guests; but there were some among her 
fair maids of honour for whom the young princes would 
gladly have sworn never to return to Spain, not even to 
rale over it in splendour. 

lC They were a curious collection assembled at Valen- 
cay. First and foremost came the two princes, Don 
Ferdinand, Prince of the Asturias, and Don Carlos, his 
younger brother. Of these, more anon. Then came 
old Don Antonio, brother to the reigning King of Spain, 
ant' uncle of the two boys, guardian likewise of their 
w elfare and their morals. The latter was a true Spaniard 
(,f the vieillc ruche; such a character as may he found 
in the old Spanish novels ; ignorant and haughty as the 
; hidalgo of Columbus's day, yet hunhumme withal, cre- 
; dulous and unsuspicious as a child. 

At the same time with the Spanish princes and 
their suite, arrived at the chateau the commandant 
• Henri, delegate and spy of the police*, commissioned to 
; keep close watch over the youthful heroes, and not to 
[suffer them to leave his sight either night or day. I 
Areally think that the presence of this man was the only 
1 source of uneasiness or annoyance that the royal person- 
; ages experienced during their stay. He was a hard and 
| vuigar individual, whose life had been passed amid 
j >eenes of strife and treason, and be fulfilled the duties 
[ allotted to him with a pertinacity and minuteness which 
! embittered the lives of those entrusted to his charge. 

Of course, from his position about the persons of the 
i princes, he became at once the object of their hatred and 
l contempt, and if in wantoiiucss of power lie often in- 
j dieted useless vexation, they in the wantoimcss of youth 
I managed to revenge themselves with great ingenuity. 
Some of the scenes to which this state of things gave 
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rise were most amusing. One of the greatest delights 
enjoyed by Don Ferdinand was, at the hour of prayer, 
night and morning, to compel the attendance of the 
commander, to whom, from his republican and anti- 
religious principles, the idea of bending to a Supreme 
Being was odious, and who would growl forth his re- 
publican oaths in cadence with the chant of the officiating 
priest. lie had been wounded, too, in liis youth, and in 
his age was stiff-jointed besides, so that to kneel was ab- 
solute agony. 

“ Don Ferdinand would provide amusement for the 
whole company, by assisting him with mock condescen- 
sion to drop upon his knees, and would convulse them 
with laughter at the sly shoves and friendly pinches 
which this operation would give him the opportunity of 
bestowing, in vain the commander would seek to excuse 
himself from attending at this precise hour. No excuse 
would be taken: his royal charges would rather wait 
any length of time than dispense with his company. The 
annoyance grew so great for the poor commander, that 
all his days were embittered by the torture of that single 
hour, and the poor tormented princes were amply re- 
venged by this gentle and gentlemanlike chastisement. 

“ Don Antonio, the dear good old soul, was at first 
much admired and venerated by every one around him. 
for the assiduity with which lie visited the library of the 
chateau. Many and long, indeed, were the hours Ik 
spent there, much to the edification of those who, be- 
holding the utter ignorance in which the princes had 
been brought up, began to hope that so much study and 
meditation on the part of the tutor would in good time 
turn to profit and improvement for his pupils. But. 
alas! soon were the fond believers undeceived. The 
good old man suddenly ceased his visits to the libran : 
and on being questioned by the Princess de Bcnevent 
as to this sudden alteration in his mode of passing his 
time, he replied, with composure, ‘ Thank (*od, my work 
is over, and I can smoke my cigaretto in the shade be- 
neath the piazza, without the fear that the morals of my 
nupib may be corrupted by those naughty books.’ 
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“ 6 Nay,’ replied the princess, « if your Excellency 
liad but pointed out which were those you thought 
objectionable, I would have had them removed; my 
servants should have done it long ago, and saved you all 
this trouble.* 

“ 6 Oh, do not mention trouble,’ replied the Don, with 
calm politeness ; ‘ besides, removing the books would 
have spoilt your library. It was only the vile Latin 
authors whom 1 dreaded; but fortunately, neither Don 
Ferdinand nor his brother can read them, and the en- 
gravings were soon removed by my care and trouble. 

[ promise you, inadumc, not one remains, in all those 
books the Prince de Bene vent pointed out to me as 
being those most studied by the youth of this country.* 

kf Judge of the dismay of the princess on hearing 
these words. Instant search was made among the volumes 
of which he spoke, some of the most rare and valuable 
editions in the whole collection. It was too true. The 
pious Don, in terror for the morals of his pupils, had 
taken the pains to tear out the beautiful engravings, 
which in many east's formed the chief value of the hooks. 
Kverv one the least objectionable was gone. The beau- 
tiful Ovid, the magnificent Strasburg Bible, and many 
others of* equal value, were stripped, and may be seen 
to this day. as positive proofs of the iynorance crasse in 
which the royal family of Spain were at that time reared. 

•‘The ignorance of Don Ferdinand would have been 
remarkable, even in a convent of Spanish friars. Mu could 
read, indeed, blit made it his boast that he never did so, 
having a ‘ valet in his service who understood all the 
mysteries of science.’ This was n rhathn his own ex- 
pression. He was of quiet and taciturn habits, however, 
and loved to spend his time in cutting out with scissors 
'livers little devices, with which he enclosed the bon-bons 
he loved to present to the ladies of the princess’s court, 
lie was fond, too, of searching in books : but it was soon 
discovered that Don Antonio's alarm was but too well 
founded: the royal youth loved books for the sake of 
'he ‘pretty pictures’ they contained, and nothing more. 

“The younger brother, Don Carlos, was far less gentle 
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in his manner, and less favoured in person. His great 
passion was the chase, in which the commander loved to 
indulge him, as he himself partook of the same taste. 

“ But if,” said my friend, a you would like to know 
more of their deeds and doings, 1 will give you a sketch 
ot‘ all the circumstances which took place, from the time 
of their enlevement at Bayonne, to their return to Madrid. 
It was given me by a gentleman of their suite. It may 
amuse you, and you may read it at your leisure.” 

Just at the moment my friend uttered this promise, 
the breakfast-bell sounded a joyous peal across the park, 
and we hastened to obey its summons. C. being engaged 
during the morning, gave me the paper he had promised, 
to amuse my ennui, and, in the hope that its contents 
may afford to others the same delight they occasioned 
me, I shall give them to the reader. 

The little manuscript which mv friend placed in my 
hand, had been found in the chateau after the departure 
of the young princes of Spain from Valcncav. It was 
written in a fair hand, -and bore the following title : 

The Secret History of the Tntriynes , which ended in the 
Seizure and Imprisonment of Ferdinand VI I. and 
Jus lh % others at I ale/ny/tf.” 

The raider was found in the library, and as there was 
but oxi; person of the whole suite who ever went thither, 
it is well known by whom it was written- a gentleman 
of truth and honour, at the very moment T am now writ- 
ing this holding a high situation about the person of 
the Queen of Spain, Isabella. The manuscript began as 
follows : 

“ I n the month of March, 1807, the Prince of Asturias, 
who was in active and secret correspondence with Don 
Joan d'Escoiqinz, Archdeacon and Canon of Toledo, bis 
former preceptor, sent to him at Toledo, where he then 
resided, a person in his confidence, named Jose Marrique. 
The ppnee forwarded by this person a letter to be do- 
ll ered into M. d’Escoiquiz’s own hand, wherein he spoke 
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of his suspicions concerning the ambitious views of the 
Prince of the Peace, who, in consequence of obtaining 
daily, either from the king or queen, some new dignity 
or favour, became more and more powerful, particularly 
in possessing, as he did, the command of the army, the 
navy, and the militia. Already the rumour had arisen 
that (diaries IV., whose health was declining fast, had ap- 
pointed him Regent of the Kingdom. Once regent, the 
death of the king would open a new career to his am- 
bition. The character of the Prince of the Peace, and 
his proximity to the throne, tended to excite alarm in the 
friends of the royal family. 

“ ?d. d’Esco'iquiz, in dismay at the contents of the 
Prince’s letter, ilattered himself that it would he easy to 
undeceive the king and queen with regard to the real 
character of the Prince of the Peace, lie immediately 
penned a letter, which was to be delivered by the Prince 
of Astiuias into the hands ot the queen, in which he dis- 
played, with great eloquence, all the danger in which the 
roval family stood by the Mind confidence the king 
reposed in the Prince of the Peace. This letter, full of 
reason and of truth, m> much alarmed the Prince of 
Asturias, that ho could never find courage to present it 
to his mother, and be merely copied it in his own hand. 
Somewhat ashamed of his own want of resolution, he 
wrote to M. d'Escoiquiz, that lie judged it impossible ever 
to enlighten the queen, and that he thought it would be 
easier to persuade the king to reason, if lie could get ail 
opportunity of speaking with him tvtv-u-trte. 

The worthy (-anon of Toledo immediately set about 
inditing another letter, which he endeavoured to adapt 
to the weak understanding of the king, and sent it to the 
prince, who waited in vain for an opportunity of giving 
it in private to his father. This document was copied, 
like the former one, by the prince himself, and likewise 
locked up in his desk, where they were both found oil the 
seizure of his papers some time afterwards. 

“ The Prince of the Peace, who suspected that the re- 
serve and taciturn habits of t tie Prince of Asturias served 
to conceal hostile intentions towards himself, sought every 
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means of undermining the fidelity of the young prince’s 
household, and made a proposition through the queen to 
marry him to Donna Maria Theresa, his sister-in-law, 
second daughter of the Infant Don Luiz. This princess 
was remarkable for her great beauty and ambition, and 
had already exhibited an inclination for gallantry. The 
prince, who knew but little of her beyond her personal 
attractions, had already given his consent to this union, 
when suddenly the ambition of the Prince of the Peace 
had become jmore insatiable than ever, and the marriage 
was broken off. 

“ M. d’Escoiquiz, on perceiving that every means of 
gaining access to the king and queen iiad failed, and that 
the marriage with Donna Maria had failed also, began to 
imagine that the only hope of support for the Prince of 
Asturias would lie in his marriage with a princess of' the 
family of Bonaparte. M. d’Escoiquiz grew, in fact, quite 
enraptured with the scheme which lie himself had 
planned; and, wishing to preside over its execution, he 
left his quiet retreat at Toledo, and came to reside at 
Madrid. There he became acquainted with Count Onjuez, 
a gentleman much attached to the Prince of Asturias, and 
communicated to him his alarms and his future plans. In 
one of their secret conversations, M. de Onjuez informed 
him that Don Diego Godoi, the father of the Prince of 
the Peace, was distributing money among the garrison of 
Madrid, and had thus corrupted a great number of the 
officers. A colonel of dragoons, Don Joaquin Jauregui, 
gave them intelligence of all that transpired, and in* 
formed them, that to every officer of distinction Godoi 
had said, ‘ You see the miserable state; into which the 
kingdom has fallen — the Bourbon dynasty is degene- 
rated — the king cannot live much longer — the jtrincc 
is a weak, capricious fool. Some change is necessary — 
we reckon on your aid.’ Throughout the whole of 
Madrid, the secret agents of Godoi were at work night 
and day. The Abbe Stata, librarian of St. Isidore, had 
been imprudent enough to spread inflammatory writings, 
the object of which was to prove to the Spanish nation, 
that in the existing crisis, the only hope of salvation lay 
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in an entire confidence in [he judgment and experience 
of the Prince of the Peace. 

“ In this state of affairs, M. d’Escoiquiz was aware 
that not a moment was to be lost, and that all true friends 
of the throne must at once league together for its defence. 
His first step was to obtain from the Prince of Asturias 
a kind of letter of credit, which authorized him to speak 
confidentially with the Duke del’ Infantado, a young 
man of exalted birth, of great integrity, and chivalrous 
courage, holding a high place in public esteem. Armed 
with this letter, written in the prince’s own hand, he 
appointed a meeting with the duke, and together they 
swore fidelity to the throne, vowing respect even to the 
absurd blindness of the king, and merely concerting the 
measures to be taken in the house, when the king, whose 
health was declining daily, should breathe his last, at 
which moment it would be the easiest thing in the world 
for the Prince of the Peace to conceal the death of the 
sovereign as long as it should please him so to do. The 
hatred and suspicion which he had so craftily engen- 
dered in the bosom of the queen against her son, had 
compelled her to fill the palace with troops, all devoted 
to herself and to Godoi. It was his design when, by 
the rules of etiquette established at the Spanish court, 
the exact moment arrived for the heir to the throne to 
appear at the bedside of the dying king, to have the 
young prince arrested, and to make him sign by force 
the necessary decree, which would place the whole 
power in the hands of the favourite. The Duke del’ 
Infantado and M. d’Escoiquiz judged then, that the 
only means to guard against this outrage, would be to 
provide themselves with a decree, signed and sealed by 
the new king, by which the whole power, civil and 
military, would be placed in the hands of the Duke del’ 
Infantado, placing also beneath his command the Prince 
of the Peace himself. 

“ Empowered by this decree, the Duke del’ Infantado, 
on the first signification of the approaching death of the 
king, was to declare his power, take possession of all the 
military forces, and to appear in the city and in the 
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royal palaces, habited in the costume of Generalissimo 
of the Kingdom, with full intentions to arrest imme- 
diately the Prince of the Peace, if the conduct of the 
latter gave any cause for umbrage. M. d’Escoiquiz drew 
up this decree, and had it conveyed to the prince, with 
the necessary instructions, begging him to copy it with 
his own hand, and to fix his own seal upon the paper. 
The prince complied with the whole of those directions, 
and the letter was placed at once in the hands of the 
Duke del’ Iwfantado, who was to preserve it carefully 
until the moment arrived when it would be required. 
The act was complete, signed, according to Spanish 
usage, ‘ Vo d Re and a vacant space left for the date, 
which was to be filled up by the Duke def infantado at 
the moment of the King's death. 

“ About the middle of the month of June, M. d’Es- 
coiquiz received another letter from the Prince of Astu- 
rias : in it was announced that, through the medium of 
Don Juan Emanuel de \ illena, his first equerry, he 
had received an important billet, signed by Don Pedro 
Giraldo, tutor to the Infant Don Francisco, and that this 
billet was written by an individual belonging to the 
French Legation. It contained the announcement of 
a most important and secret communication, which it 
was the wish of the French ambassador, M. de Beau- 
harnais, to make to the prince. M. d'Escoiquiz, whom 
the latter had consulted with regard to the line of 
conduct which he ought to adopt, was of opinion that 
the prince’s reply should be peremptory — that * he 
meddled not with public affairs, nor held interviews 
with public men . 5 Meanwhile, he undertook to discover 
if the message really came from the f rench ambassador, 
or was merely a trap laid by Godoi to condemn the 
young prince. This tried and valued friend, never at 
a loss, had soon invented a pretext to call upon the 
ambassador, to whom he was unknown. He requested 
permission to present toM. fAnibassadeur the first volume 
of an epic poem, to he entitled, ‘ The Conquest of Mexico.’ 

s ' The ambassador, without appearing surprised at 
the sudden literary reputation usurped by M. d’Escoi- 
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quiz, answered with courtesy that he would receive 
with pleasure the book and its author. After a few 
observations relating to c the Conquest of Mexico,’ some 
few remarks on the state of affairs bringing each of 
them nearer to the object they both had in view, M. 
d’Escoiquiz frankly questioned the ambassador on the 
subject of the billet which had been delivered to the 
Prince of Asturias, and begged him, as a point of honour, 
to tell him the truth concerning it. 

“ The ambassador feigned a certain embarrassment, 
denied being the author of the billet, yet wished it to 
lie understood that in reality he was ; said that a mes- 
sage from an ambassador to the heir-apparent would 
scarcely have been admissible, but declared he felt much 
esteem for his royal highness, and that he would be 
greatly pleased by the permission to pay his court, eu 
f Kfrtlculier , to the young prince. By all this specious 
reasoning M. d’Eseoiquiz judged of the truth, and at 
once told him, without further disguise, that the prince 
firmly believed that the message came from him. 

“ 6 Then why have you not brought me a written mes- 
sage in return?’ said M. de Beauhav.nais, involuntarily 
betraying himself; whereupon M. d’Kscoiquiz, laugh- 
ing, replied, * That written messaf/es could be denied, there- 
fore a preconcerted signal would, in his opinion, be 
more efficacious and, before the conclusion of the in- 
terview, it was agreed that, as the court was in a few 
days to return to Madrid, the ambassador would pre- 
sent himself, as usual, at the head of the corps diploma- 
tique at the reception of his royal highness, and that the 
prince would ask him if he had ever been at Naples / and 
that, on turning as he would leave him, to pass to an- 
other ambassador, he would take his handkerchief from 
his pocket and wave it as he passed. 

“On the 1st of July the ambassadors were received 
by his royal highness, who supported M. d’Escoiquiz by 
giving the preconcerted sign;*:. Two davs after this, M, 
d’Esco'iquiz had another interview with M. de Beau- 
harnais, who bade him rely on the sentiments of affec- 
tion which Napoleon had ever felt towards the Prince 
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of Asturias, and his readiness to maintain his cause 
against the Prince of the Peace. It was then that M. 
d’Escoiquiz thought it proper to bring forward the 
question concerning the marriage, and even went so far 
as to leave to Napoleon the choice of the princess of his 
own family whom he would prefer to place upon the* 
throne of Spain, The utmost secrecy was sworn to on 
both sides, M. dc Beauharnais promising to write im- 
mediately to Paris, in order that proper measures might 
be taken with regard to the king, so as to prevent any 
imputation of intrigue being laid to the charge of his 
son. 

“ In consequence of the surveillance which was exer- 
cised by Godoi over every movement of the' French am- 
bassador, it was agreed that AT. de Beauharnais and 31. 
d’Escoiquiz were to meet for the first interview in a 
secluded spot of the gardens of the Hetiro. It was 
about twenty days afterwards that M. d’Escoiquiz re- 
ceived an intimation that lie would be expected during 
the hour of siesta, when they would have little fear of 
surprise, at the place which had been appointed. Here 
M. d’Escoiquiz learnt, with the greatest astonishment, 
that the answer which the ambassador had received from 
Napoleon was perfectly puerile and insignificant, never 
even alluding to the marriage : and 31. de Beauharnais, 
attributing this silence to the absence of any writtr ,, 
communication on the part of the young prince, ad- 
vised 31. d’Escoiquiz to persuade him to write directly 
to Napoleon. (Was this a snare?; It is certain that 
31. de Beauharnais must have received some positive 
instructions, which he did not choose to reveal until 
the prince had further committed himself, and he suf- 
fered 31. d’Escoiquiz to return to Toledo in disgust. 

“It was on the 30th September, 1 807, that 31. d’Es- 
co'quiz received a letter from the ambassador, in which 
were quoted, as an extract from a private communica- 
tion of Napoleon’s, the following words, each under- 
lined : ‘ / beg not , neither do / sell -I act not without 
security. Have you received ant/ official com/nunicafi-w 
touching this affair >’ The forms of political quackcvv 
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employed in this letter induced M. d’Esco'iquiz once 
more to return to Madrid ; again did he meet the am- 
bassador at the Retiro ; again did M. de Beauharnais en- 
deavour to persuade M. d’Escoi'quiz to prevail upon the 
prince to write directly to Napoleon ; and the good 
canon, having the welfare of the prince at heart, yielded 
at last, and promised that such a letter should be 
written. 

“ Now, the Prince of the Peace was all this time 
perfectly aware of everything that was passing in the 
house of the ambassador, through the medium of the 
spies with whom the latter was surrounded, and he 
caused the king immediately to write, himself, to Na- 
poleon, which epistle was instantly despatched to the 
Spanish ambassador in Paris, the Prince de Masserano, 
with orders to convey it. the very moment of its arrival, 
to the emperor, in whatever place lie might chance to 
be. It was natural enough that, with the dilatory cha- 
racter of the Prince of Asturias, his fathers letter should 
arrive long before his own. It reached the emperor at 
Fontainebleau, and excited much astonishment and in- 
dignation. It was full of bitter reproach against Na- 
poleon for having encouraged a secret correspondence 
with the young heir to the Spanish throne, telling him 
beforehand of the despatch he was about to receive 
from the prince, mol of nil that the letter iron hi contain. 

“That letter was full of protestations of devotion to 
Napoleon, and of admiration of his brilliant qualities, 
of the before-mentioned proposal of marriage, and of 
supplications to the emperor to aid in rescuing the 
country from the hands of the Prince of the Peace. 
It was upon the strength of this letter that the Prince 
of the Peace, gained over by Napoleon, persuaded the 
old king to allow of the entry of French troops, ostensi- 
bly to compel Portugal to separate her cause from that 
of England — it being understood that it was merely as a 
passage to that country that these troops were allowed 
to cross the line. 

“ On the 27 th of October, at ten o’clock at night, the 
Prince of Asturias was arrested in the Palace of the 
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Escurial, under the accusation of having conspired to 
rob his father of the throne, and of having sought to 
assassinate him. The act of arrest went on to sav, that 
these particulars had come to the knowledge of the king 
through an unknown channel , and that he would he tried 
for the crime of high treason. M . d’Escoiquiz and the 
Duke del’ Infantado were arraigned as accomplices. 
They were confined in the dungeons of the Escurial, 
deprived of all communication with each other, or with 
the world without, and two sentinels were stationed at 
the door of each cell. 

“ During the process of the prince, the number of 
French troops had increased to more than double. It 
was observed that they had taken up positions entirely 
contrary to the direction they had professed to follow, 
and that they were each day drawing nearer to Madrid, 
and the people, in every country more clear-sighted than 
its rulers, began to feel alarm at the intrusion. It was 
necessary to give some diplomatic explanations concern- 
ing these singular marches, but these were so ill received, 
that the Prince of the Peace was compelled to order 
back the Spanish regiments already on their road to 
Portugal. The ambassador feigned total ignorance, 
and, after the lapse of a few days, received instructions 
to say that, by commanding the retrograde movement, 
the Prince of the Peace must be prepared to allow of 
an increase of French forces. In the lear of a counter 
order, these latter troops, by forced marches, soon took 
possession of the whole frontier of Catalonia, Navarre, 
and Guipuscoa. The court wishing to appear free from 
anxiety, negotiations went on as usual between the two 
governments. Meanwhile, the countiy was invaded, 
and the Prince of the Peace began to lose somewhat 
of bis overweening confidence in the disinterested 
friendship of Napoleon, but, like all weak-minded 
persons, thought that everything would be saved by 
gairnng time, lie accordingly proposed a journey int 
Andalusia on die l.‘>th of March, and that very same 
night he gave orders for departure; but it was impos- 
sible to keep the preparations so secret as to escape the 
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observation of some of the hangers-on who always 
throng about roj^al palaces. The orders all along the 
road for relays of horses, the departure of the luggage, 
the sudden disappearance of Madame Yudo, with her 
children, all these circumstances united had produced 
an uneasiness among the people, and roused the feeling 
of hatred and indignation towards the Prince of the 
Peace, which had slumbered, but had never been ex- 
tinguished, and it was declared that lie was counselling 
the king to desert Madrid. 

Ln these popular movements, it needs but a spark to 
light the brand, and in less time than could be conceived 
possible, a crowd had assembled before ( Jodo'i’s residence, 
with loud and furious cries demanding justice on the 
oppressor of the people. Godo’i escaped, thanks to his 
foresight in preparing for a day of reckoning, lie had 
planned and accomplished a secret retreat beneath the 
roof of his palace, where he remained concealed while 
the work of pillage and devastation was going on around 
him. It was not till the 19th that he was discovered by 
a sentinel, who could not he bribed to facilitate his flight, 
lie was secured, and conveyed through the? streets in a 
piteous plight. 

“The king, justly deeming that the Prince of Asturias 
would have greater influence with the crowd than him- 
self, was reduced to implore his son to intercede in 
favour of the unfortunate minister. This the prince, with 
true Christian feeling, in spite of all cause of grievance 
which he himself had to complain of, immediately con- 
sented to do ; and, suddenly appearing on the balcony of 
the palace, he promised the assembled multitude that, if 
they would disperse, the Prince of the Peace should be 
tried and judged according to the law. This address had 
the desired effect ; the crowd retired, and Godoi was 
taken prisoner to the barracks of the panics da corps, 
where, by one of those strange coincidences by which it 
would appear as if Providence sought to remind ambitious 
men of a day of retribution, lie was locked up in the very 
chamber which he had occup "d when a simple private 
soldier in that identical corps 
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“ It was after this event that the Prince of Asturias 
was received into favour, and, with him, the friends who 
had been so devoted to his cause. M. d’EscoYquiz was 
appointed to superintend all the negotiations with the 
French ambassador, as it was thought in council that M. 
de Bcauharnais, after what had taken place, would find 
himself more at ease with M. d’Escoiquiz than with any 
other of its members.” 

It was immediately after these events that Charles IV., 
by his own spontaneous act, abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, who took his fathers place as Fer- 
dinand VII. All the circumstances which followed are 
fully detailed in the work of 31. de Pradt, and need not 
be repeated here. The details of the manuscript tally 
in every respect with those given by that author, and I 
shall therefore content myself with giving to the reader 
the gossiping portion of the narrative — the hitherto un- 
published history of one of the most striking and audacious 
coit]>s-d( -main of modern history. 

From this hour was that coup de-main evidently 
planned and meditated, and one scarcely knows which to 
admire most — the fond and simple security of tin 
Spaniards, or the boldness and contempt of all social re- 
spect which characterized the proceedings of the French. 
The ambassador announced at length the arrival of the 
Emperor Napoleon at Bordeaux, and was pleased to re - 
new the protestations of friendship on the part of his 
master, with which he had already beguiled the faith 
and credulity of the poor young Prince of Asturias. It 
was not, however, until the 8th of April that King Fer- 
dinand decided on despatching his young brother, Don 
Carlos, to meet the emperor, with instructions to proceed 
even to Paiis, should he fail to meet him on the road. 
Don Carlos was the bearer of a letter from Ferdinand to 
Napoleon, in which, after speaking of the strict alliance 
which it was the interest of both countries to maintain, 
and having again urged the subject of his marriage with 
ore of the emperor’s nieces, he announced his intention 
of going forward to meet his imperial majesty, as so on as 
he should have approached the frontiers of Spain. 
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“ Don Carlos took his departure on the 9th of April. 
The news of the departure of the emperor from Paris 
reached Madrid on the 11th. Ferdinand, meanwhile, 
worn out with the persecutions of the Grand-duke of 
Berg and General Savary, quitted Madrid, for Burgos, 
on the 14th. His council advised him to this measure ; 
perceiving that he had not the means either of attack or 
defence, it was thought to be the wisest plan to throw 
himself into the arms of Napoleon. 

“ It was now observed that not a single negotiation 
had taken place with the new king, and that he had not 
been formally acknowledged by Napoleon, who had 
never taken the trouble to answer any of his letters, and 
now, too late, it was beginning to be feared that the 
frequent conferences which had taken place between 
Charles IV., the queen, and the Grand-duke of Berg, 
through the medium of the Queen of Etruria, had for their 
only aim the replacing of Charles upon the throne, by 
causing him to protest against the act of abdication. This 
secret intrigue, of which M. de Monthion, adjutant- 
general, had been the messenger, and the Queen of 
Etruria the instrument, produced the act of the 21st of 
April, in which Charles IV. speaks thus : 

• c ‘ [ protest and declare that my decree of the 19th 
■>f March, by which I abdicated the throne in 
favour of my son, was extorted from me by force, and 
the desire of preventing great disorder in inv kingdom, 
and the effusion of the blood of my well-beloved people, 
and ought therefore to be regarded as an act null and 
void. 

• “ ‘ Yo el Key . 5 

“ The natural consequence of this protest was, of 
course, the application to Napoleon for help against his 
son, thus pronounced a rebel and usurper. Ferdinand 
had authorized a junta, under the presidency of his 
uncle Don Antonio, to take charge of the government 
during his absence, lie had with him a single squadron 
ot the yurdes du corps , and two companies of loot had 
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orders to await him at Burgos, He was three days upon 
the road, and found every post occupied by French 
troops, among which he could not discern a single 
Spanish soldier. At Burgos, he found Marshal Bcs- 
sicres, in command of 10,000 men. The marshal cour- 
teously offered the use of the relays which had been 
provided for Napoleon, for the conveyance of Ferdinand 
to Vittoria, which offer was accepted. Here the unfor- 
tunate prince found a corps composed of two hundred 
dragoons, and a cowpat/niv d'cl/te of fifty gendarmes, com- 
manded by Colonel Floury. 

“ The prince remained three days at Vittoria, and 
lodged at the Hotel de Ville. Savary grew impatient 
at this long delay ; his orders were to bring the prince 
on to Bayonne, noft ns voir ns. Every measure had been 
taken to carry him off on the 19th, if he had not lis- 
tened to the last endeavour at persuasion on the 18th. 
But the king removed every difficulty, by announcing 
his intention of once more setting forward on his journo's. 
At nine o'clock on the morning of the 19th, at the 
moment of his getting into the carriage, a popular in- 
stinct had drawn together a va^t concourse of people 
at the door of the Hotel de Ville; a universal cry of 
execration arose from the multitude as the voting prince 
mounted the vehicle ; the traces we re cut, and the 
mules unharnessed, herdinand was compelled to harangue 
the populace, and Miccecded in quieting them by assur- 
ances of his perfect safety; the furious cries which had 
been heard nave place to tears, and, soon afterwards, he 
was allowed to depart : but in consequence of the 
delay, did not arrive at Irun until eleven o'clock at night. 

u Here the king, and 1 lis brother were lodged at the 
house of M. d’Alozabal, outside the town, and they were 
guarded by a Spanish regiment. General Savary did 
not arrive at Trun until the 20th, at seven in the morn- 
ing, owing to an accident which occurred to his carriage. ■ 
Thus the king and his council were left for eight hours 
alone, without their French escort, guarded by Spanish 
troops, in the house of a Spaniard, situated on the sea- 
shore, where a number of boats were lying attached to 
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stakes planted at the bottom of' the garden. General 
Savary, immediately on his arrival, rushed like a terrified 
culprit to the house where the king had alighted. Oh, 
joy ! — he found him still sleeping quietly in his bed. 

“ At eight o’clock, the cortvyv set out for Bayonne, 
and in that place was accomplished one of the most ex- 
traordinary events which, perhaps, has ever taken place 
in the history of nations. At the moment when the 
king passed over the frontier, the carriage was sur- 
rounded by detachments of the imperial guard. Their 
numbers appeared ra the r f ex traordin ary for a mere guard 
of honour. This rcilection, vague enough on its first 
adoption, changed to a sinister foreboding, when, on 
passing beneath the triumphal arch which had been 
thrown across the road, they beheld the following words 
inscribed amidst the boughs of laurel with which it was 
decorated: — ‘ lie who can make and destroy Kings at 
pleasure is himself more than a King/ 

“ Now were the princes of Spain beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of their own country, and in the power of Napo- 
leon. Between Vivau and Bayonne, Ferdinand found 
the Infant 1 )on Faulo, who, with three Spanish noble- 
men, bad come to greet his unhappy brother. The 
king requested them to join him in his carriage, and 
then he learned, with the greatest surprise, that Napo- 
leon himsejf had declared to them on the day before, at 
ten in the moniint /, that they might never expect to re- 
turn to Madrid, and that one of his own brothers was 
about to occupy the throne of Spain. 1 have marked 
the hour at which this declaration had taken place, be- 
cause it must have taken eighteen hours to get the news 
conveyed to Inin, and at lrun, as we have seen, there 
had been ample time and opportunity for the escape of 
the princes. 

u Nothing was left but resignation to their fate : the 
carriage was drawing near to Bayonne : at half-past 
twelve o’clock, the princes arrived in the good old city, 
and, a few moments afterwards, the king received a visit 
horn Napoleon in person. In this interview, doubtless 
by design, the conversation was insignificant, excepting 
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that it was observed that, in the style of Napoleon’s 
address to the king, there existed an affectation of ad- 
dressing him in the third person, using the pronoun die, 
which might be applicable in the French language either 
to majesty or royalty. 

u Ferdinand hastened to pay his respects to Napoleon, 
in grateful homage for this first visit, and the emperor 
invited him to dine at the Chateau de Maroc. The 
Dukes de San Carlos, dc Medina Coeli, and del’ Infan- 
tado, were also invited. The Prince de Neufchatel was 
the only Fl ench man present at^this dinner. 

<c On the next day, Napoleon granted a private 
audience to M. d’Escoiquiz, and bade him comprehend 
that he was determined to alter the dynasty which had 
sat upon the throne of Spain ; forgetting that he had a 
thousand times declared that his own existence was in- 
compatible with the fact of any sovereign of the house 
of Bourbon being allowed to remain on any of the 
thrones of Europe, lie alleged, in excuse of his pro- 
ceedings,* the proclamation of the Spanish government 
at the period of the battle of Jena, which proclamation, 
he said, had been regarded in France as a measure of 
war. lie then added, in a loud, fierce voice, that it 
would be useless to seek to alter his determination, for 
that nothing on earth could make him change, lie 
paused after the utterance of these terrible words, and 
then spoke, in a softened voice, of the misfortunes into 
which the young princes had fallen, and regretted for 
their sakcs that he was compelled to take such harsh 
measures, wishing them to be assured that nothing but 
the necessity of perfecting his system could have in- 
duced him to behave thus hardly towards them. He even 
went so far as to offer to the young king, upon condition 
that he would renounce all pretensions to the .Crown of 
Spain, the kingdom of Etruria, with one year’s revenue, 
to be spent in forming a household, one of his nieces in 
marriage, and, in case he himself died without heirs, a 
right to share his property with his younger brothers. 

“ M. d’EscoTquiz, who was a brave and clever man, 
answered to all this disloyal cant as became a Spaniard 
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and a gentleman, without acrimony and without passion, 
stating that it was not in the power of the emperor to 
compensate the king for the loss of the crown of which 
he was depriving him, and appealing at great length to 
every feeling of honour and humanity in the emperor’s 
bosom. Napoleon listened to all without betraying the 
slightest mark of impatience, but merely replied that he 
.had been for a long time engaged in examining the 
question on every side; that his present determination was 
dictated by the system which he had in view, and which, 
although against the feelings of his heart, he must con- 
tinue to persevere in. The canon then retired. The 
result of his visit was submitted to the other friends of 
Ferdinhnd. M. de Ce vail os was alone of opinion that 
every proposition of Napoleon should be refused, and 
that all communication between the two sovereigns 
should be suspended ; and he exacted, seeing the great 
responsibility which the council was incurring with the 
Spanish nation, that each member should certify his 
opinion in writing. 

u Is it not strange that the courage of these men 
should have been roused just at the moment when they 
had need of nought but resignation ? But so it was: 
their Spanish pride had taken umbrage at last, and the 
Duke del’ Infantado was commissioned to announce to 
Napoleon the prince's intention of naming a plenipo- 
tentiary to negotiate in writing every subject which it 
might be the emperor's pleasure to have discussed. The 
proceeding of Napoleon on this occasion was highly cha- 
racteristic of the man. lie sent for M. d’Escoiquiz, and 
told him, in blunt and coarse language, that, if before 
eleven o'clock that night the councillors did not bring 
the formal renunciation of Ferdinand to the throne of 
Spain, and the formal demand of that of Etruria, he 
would treat with Charles IV., who was to arrive on the 
morrow. M. de Ccvallos implored the young king not 
to accede to any proposition of Napoleon ; but, the day 
after, M. d’Escoiquiz ventured to speak again concerning 
Tuscany, when Napoleon answered abruptly, ‘ Par Dieu, 
nion cher, il n’est plus temps !’ 

F 
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“ On the 30th, at four in the afternoon, Charles IV. 
and the queen arrived at Bayonne. Napoleon had de- 
spatched one of his chamberlains to compliment them at 
Irun. In the same carriage with the king was the Prin- 
cess d’Alcudia, daughter of the Prince of the Peace. The 
entry of the king and queen was most brilliant. The 
princes were allowed to go forward to meet them, and re- 
turned to Bayonne in their suite. 

“ The arrival of Charles completely altered the face of 
things. He consented to all that was required of him. 
Napoleon sent a message, through M. d’Esco'tquiz. to 
Ferdinand, to the effect that, as King Charles IV. had 
refused to adhere to his abdication, it was the duty of 
the Prince of Asturias to give in his renunciation at the 
instant. The young prince, through weakness, con- 
sented to this mark of respect to his father, although 
aware that in this proportion some sinister design of 
Napoleon must be conceal* d. The first act of authority 
on the part of Charles wa> to name the grand-duke of 
Berg lieutenant-general of the kingdom, thus excluding 
Don Antonio, who had hien called to Bayonne bv an 
order of (diaries himself. Don Antonio had yielded 
without a murmur; and an aide-de-camp of the (J rand- 
duke of Berg escorted him to Bayonne, where he arrived 
on the 2.5th. He had incurred |oiiu: danger on tfce 
road, for the people had unharnessed the mules of his 
carriage at Toiosa, and thrown down cart-load- of rubbish 
on the bridge. Dun Antonio had owed Ids safely en- 
tirely to the courage of the captain of cuirassier^ who 
commanded his escort. 

Si Soon after the arrival of Don Antonio, the Queen 
of Etruria joined the royal patty, bringing with her the 
Infant Don hrancisco. It was at this moment tha; 
the princes were greeted with the astounding information 
that they were immediatel v to depart as prisoners 
VVdencav, and here they arrived on the ISth of Mav. 

** Their entrance into the chateau will never be for- 
gotten, for it. loft upon the mind of ( very beholder the 
most singular impression. The princcsfall excepting Don 
Antoni * 7 were young, and blooming with health and 
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innocence, while everything about them, the habiliments 
which they wore, the carriages which conveyed them, 
the liveries of their attendants, brought back the memory 
of past centuries. The very coach from which they 
alighted might have belonged to Philip V. This air of 
antiquity reminded the bystanders of their grandeur, and 
rendered their position still more interesting. They 
were the first Bourbons who had touched the soil of 
France, after so many years of troubles and disasters, 
and it was with tears that they were received. The 
Princess de Talleyrand and the ladies of her suite 
crowded round to greet them on their arrival, and by 
their attentions succeeded in diverting the grief which 
they expressed at this cruel and unjustifiable exile. It 
was the object of every inhabitant of the chateau to render 
this exile as easy to he borne as possible. 

“ On the very morrow of their arrival, the young 
princes were assured by all they saw, that Napoleon 
reigned not either in the chateau or in the park of Valencay. 
No one was permitted to appear before them without an 
order from themselves, and it was agreed that no one 
should approach them save in court costume. Such 
marks of honour and respect were pleasing to young men 
wht; had been brought up amid the ceremony and 
etiquette of the Fseurial. livery hour of the day was 
allotted to some pursuit. In the morning, mass at the 
chapel — then the sir.sfa — then driving or riding in the 
park, and then again to prayer. In a few (lays the 
young princes found themselves more at home than they 
had ever done in their fathers palace at Madrid. They 
had never been accustomed even to go out to take an 
airing without a ceremonious permission from the king: 
tliev had never been allowed even to walk together, it 
not being etiquette for more than one royal prince to be 
absent from the palace? at a time. It is a singular tact 
that the amusements of t he chase 1 , riding on hor>cback, 
and dancing, had been strictly prohibited at the court of 
Spain. It was at Valcncay that Ferdinand fired his first 
shot. 

The young princes \ ere all delighted at the change 
v 2 
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in their habits, and at the kindness with which they 
were surrounded. The garde de eliassc who accom- 
panied them through the park, had served the Prince 
de Conde ; the riding-master who was employed to 
teach them to ride had been for years in the grande 
ecnrie , and had given instructions to Madame Elizabeth ; 
so that they were constantly reminded of individuals of 
their own family. Boucher, the cook, was continually 
employed in concocting detestable Spanish ollas. The 
terrace before the chateau was converted for their amuse- 
ment into a mile de bal, where they would sometimes 
join in those dances of their country which require no 
art to follow the movements or the step, (imtars were 
left in every corner of the garden; and the kind-hearted 
Dussek himself would devote his time and talent to the 
execution of simple Spanish airs, which the\ would love 
to hear, as being the only music they could understand. 

But all these amusements were only minor point.' 
of interest in the history of their live". It was at the 
hour of prayer, when the bell of the chapel rang a: 
sunset, that all the etiquette of Spanish form was most 
strictly adhered to. Every soul in tin* chateau, whether 
visitor, attendant, gaoler, or guard, was compelled to 
attend at the chapel : and it was really a touching sight 
to behold prisoners and gaolers, oppressors and op- 
pressed, kneeling together before the same (>od, laving 
aside their bitterness and enmities before Him who wa- 
oik* day to judge them all. 

“ During this period of uncertainty, while his Euro- 
pean allies were "till dubioii" as to the manner in which 
his brother .Joseph would he received a" king of Spain, 
Napoleon was in a state of constant terror and alarm 
with regard to the prisoners of Valoncav : he could not 
hear of the place, nor of the persons who inhabited it, 
without giving way to transports of rage, and to the 
utterance of injurious epithets concerning those whom 
he had already wronged and oppressed. One dav, the 
youne prince received a billet, couched in the following 
terms: ‘ Prince lerdinand, in writing to me, addresses 
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me as his cousin. Let him understand that such address 
is ridiculous, and let him henceforth simply call me 
“ Sire.” ’ 

“ From this time forward, the existence of the princes 
seemed to have been forgotten ; and all that can be said 
of them during the five years that they spent at Valen- 
cay is, that they existed. The treaty which fixed their 
departure to Spain was negotiated at Yalencay, and 
they left the place full of unspeakable gratitude for the 
kindness and princely generosity of its owner.” 

Just as I had finished the reading of this tale of won- 
der, C. entered the room. “ What think you of this 
strange statement ?” said he. “ The history of your own 
country, all wild and furious as it is, cannot oiler an ex- 
ample of such audacity as this.” I was fain humbly to 
confess our inferiority in these matters. “ But do you 
know,” said 1, the opinion of Prince Talleyrand with 
regard to this affair ? ” 

lie has been calumniated even in this,*' was C.'s 
reply, 4 * and accused of having advised the measure ; 
whereas his indignation on learning from Napoleon him- 
self the step which had been taken, dictated the boldest 
and most eloquent speech which, perhaps, ever fell from 
his lip*': ‘Sired -aid lie, wannlv, ‘a young man of 
family inn •■nfunt dr fumillr) may gamble away his last 
farthing — the heritage of his ancestors — the dower of 
his mot iter the port ion of his sisters — and yet be courted 
and admired for his wit — be sought for his talents or 
distinction — but let him once be detected in chnttiwj at. 
the game, and be is lost — society is for ever shut against 
him.’ With these words lie turned upon his heel, leaving 
the emperor pale and quivering with rage, and vowing 
vengeance against the hold speaker of the unwholesome 
truth. Such was the real opinion of the Prince de Tal- 
leyrand concerning this unprincipled transaction — the 
expression of the man who has been accused, not only 
of having been the instigator of the whole proceeding, 
but of having aided in its rxecution. ‘ Et voila oomme 
on eerit fhisloire !’” 
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CHAPTER TV. 


CAGLIOSTRO VOLTAIRE THE MARQIIS 1>K J 


It was the hour of noon, and C, had kindly come to 
letch me to the luncheon-room, where 1 found the 
guests all assembled, listening greedily to the conversa- 
tion of the prince, who was that morning ui rrw\ and re- 
lating with great good-nature the anecdotes which he had 
promised us on the preceding evening; the first claim- 
ant to be satisfied was, of course, by right, the youthful 
duchess, to whom he had held out hopes of the history 
of his famous visit to the great (kigliostro, and which I 
will give to the reader. 

“It was just at the dawning of the new lights which 
had arisen on the political horizon, ” began the prince, 
“ or rather, I should say, perhaps, with more justice, at 
the first extinguishing of the old beacons which had 
served to guide our ancestors forages, that so many new 
doctrinaires and charlatans of every kind came swarm- 
ing in crowds to Paris. Those were, indeed, most 
troublous times. Every brain seemed reeling with poli- 
tical vertigo — every heart seemed to beat thick and fast, 
v idi an ardour hitherto unknown in the annals of any 
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country on the face of the globe. With the warm and 
passionate temperaments, enthusiasm had reached to 
frenzy, while, with the cold and passionless, it smoul- 
dered, a hidden (ire, ready to burst out into lurid flame 
upon the first occasion of excitement. 

“ Among the many quacks and impostors who 
abounded at the time, none was more conspicuous 
than the famous Cagliostro. lie had arrived from Italy 
under extraordinary and mysterious circumstances; his 
coming had been preceded by rumours more strange, 
more surprising still, and his door was besieged at once 
bv all the rich and idle, the marvel-loving portion of the 
population of Paris. Among the rest, I am ashamed 
to confess that I was one of' the most ardent. I was 
very young at the time, and had not acquired that dis- 
trust of all pretension which years alone can give. 
Many months, however, had elapsed before I could 
obtain the audience I so much coveted. Thousands of 
persons had to pass by right before me, and it was said 
that, immediately on his arrival, his books were so filled 
with the names of tin* highest and mightiest, that, had 
he been jus/, and received them each in turn , the can- 
didates at the bat torn of the list would have known their 
future by experience long before he could by any pos- 
sible means have foretold it. 

“ I myself knew an officer in the regiment de Flandre, 
who, being quartered at Metz, and not being able to 
obtain from his colonel leave of absence, threw up his 
commission, in order to keep his appointment with 
Cagliostro on a certain day in Paris, so fearful was he 
of losing the valuable information concerning the future 
which the magician had to give him. 

“ I cannot even now repress a smile, when I remember 
the awe and terror with which T entered the presence 
of the conjuror. I had not dared to go alone ; M. de 
Boufflers had kindly consented to accompany me ; and 
yet inv embarrassment was not wholly dissipated even 
with the prospect of his company; so fearful was I of 
missing the object of n.y visit, tliat I had wasted so 
much time in thinking of all the questions which I 
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meant to propound to him, as to have even written 
many of them upon my calphi , with the intention of 
consulting it in ease of need. It was already dusk when 
we were admitted into the awful presence of the con- 
juror; not quite dark without doors, yet sufficiently so 
within to require the aid of tapers. The antechamber 
was filled with impatient applicants, who railed at us as 
wc passed through the door of the chamber where the 
wizard was holding his incantations. The whole scene 
was very like those introduced in the early Spanish 
dramas, and inspired one with the most awful forebodings 
as to what was about to follow’. 

“ We found the magician in his study, lie was just 
at the moment engaged in dismissing two poor patients, 
to whom he had given advice gratuitously. The one 
w as a crippled figure, w hose distorted and haggard coun- 
tenance formed a most fitting accessory to the scene of 
devilry, the other was an old mendicant friar, afflicted 
with the shaking palsy, whose restless limbs and hesitating 
speech made him appear as if under the influence of some 
wizard spell. 

As soon as we entered, ('agliostro led his guests to 
a door at the farther end of the chamber, which was 
veiled by a thick tapestry, and, opening it without the 
slightest noise, ushered them through it into the passage 
bevond, and then, closing it again with the same atten- 
tion to silence, returned to the spot where we were* stand- 
ing, and, placing his finger on his lips, pointed towards 
a still and motionless figure seated in one corner of the 
room, and which, from the obscurity that reigned around, 
we had not observed on our entrance. The figure was 
that of a female, covered from head to foot with a veil of 
black crape, so long and ample that it disguised even the 
form of the fauteuil in which she was seated. 

“ Cagliostro hade us take seats at a table covered with 
grren velvet, upon which were placed divers mysterious- 
looking instruments of torture, sundry queer-shaped 
bottles and diabolical volumes, and then, standing up 
before us, in solemn and biblical language inquired 
v hcrefoic* we had sought him, and what it was that we 
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desired to know. Such was the effect of the sudden 
questioning, the mystery of the interview, the silence 
and the darkness, that Boufflers, who was to have spoken 
first, and who had the reputation of being a raffine de 
premier nrdre , a roue de la Beqence, was quite overawed 
by the whole scene, and could find no words to answer 
the summons, but sat stammering and hesitating, while 
I took the opportunity of examining slowly and at leisure 
the wondrous adept. 

• c Cagliostro was then a man in the very flower of his 
age, of exceedingly prepossessing appearance. Ilis 
person, although small, was so well and firmly knit 
that its proportions seemed those of a much larger man. 
ilis countenance was remarkably keen and penetrating, 
being formed of a succession of sharp angular lines, which 
gave him a look of cunning that he would willingly have 
disguised, and with which the solemn tone and mysterious 
aspect were altogether at variance. Ilis sharp piercing 
eyes I shall never forget ; they absolutely seemed to light 
up the obscurity of the chamber, and, as they flashed 
from the one to the other of his visitors, they seemed to 
belong to some wild bird of prey hesitating between two 
victims which to devour first. His beard and eyebrows 
were black and bushy, with here and there a streak of 
grey amid their jettv blackness, telling more of the hand 
of woe than of the passage of time. When we entered, he 
had upon his head a velvet cap, which, with gentlemanlike 
courtesy, he doffed when he addressed us. and then I 
perceived that the summit of his crown was already bald, 
although his hair curled downward upon his neck and 
shoulders in a thick and silky mass. The hand which 
rested upon the table, and upon which he seemed to be 
leaning his whole weight as he stood iu graceful and 
theatrical attitude, awaiting our communication, was 
small and delicate as that of a lady of the court, and shone 
out upon the dark green velvet as white as snow; and 
yet it needed not any very profound knowledge of 
anatomy to enable the beholder to discern at once that 
it was the hand of a msn* possessed of most herculean 
strength and power, so vigorous were the firm knit 
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muscles, so well strung the tightened, cord-like nerves. 
I think he observed with some displeasure the curiosity 
with which I gazed towards it, for he withdrew il sud- 
denly, and let it fall by his side. 

“ lioufflers still remaining mute, the conjuror turned 
to me, and asked me, in a voice which had already lost 
much of its solemnity, and partook of something like 
harshness, if I also had come unprepared with a subject of 
consultation, as, if so, we had best depart at once, and 
leave the field toothers whose business might be of more 
importance, and who were waiting with such impatience 
without. The question roused ail the courage which was 
left within me, for 1 began to fear that the magician 
might grow wearied, and dismiss 11s as he threatened, 
and I answered in a low voice that I wished to consult 
him concerning the health of a person who was dear to 
me. (I had already forgotten all the questions I had 
intended to propound, as well as the calkin which L had 
<0 laden with notes. ) 

“ Cagliostro turned, and by a movement so abrupt 
and sudden that it made us both start to our feet, drew 
the fauteuil wherein was seated the veiled mysterious 
form of the female who had remained all tiiis time silent 
and motionless, across the floor, and still the figure moved 
not. The feet resting on a hoard attached to the bottom 
of the fauteuil, moved with the rest, producing an inde- 
scribable effect. At the present day, when the mysteries 
of mesmerism have become common household talk, and 
somnambulism has been made a general ruic dr garrison 
for every complaint under heaven, all this will appear 
vain and puerile ceremony; hut, at the period of which 
I am now speaking, they were familiar but to the initiated 
few, and Boufllers ami 1 , poor ignorant novices, were 
struck with awe and wonder. 

“‘What is it you seek to know?’ said Cagliostro, 
resuming once more his solemn and theatrical air, and, 
drawing a little aside the veil of black crape, he bent 
towards the ear of the female, and whisj>creda few words 
which we could not understand. 

“ I was so afraid at the moment of losing, as my friend 
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Boufflcrs had already done, the memory of what I had 
to say, that I replied hurriedly, never thinking of myself, 
nor of the thousand and one questions which I had pre- 
determined to ask — 4 1 wish to learn the cause of the 
migraine of my friend the Marquise de ’ 

“ ‘ Chut,’ interrupted Cagliostro. ‘ The name .is of 
little import. What see you?’ added he, in a loud deep 
tone, turning to the veiled figure. 

“ 4 J see a fair and beauteous lady,’ replied a sweet 
soft voice from beneath the veil. ‘ She is attired in a 
dress of sea-green Padua silk, her powdered hair is 
wreathed with rosebuds, and she wears long and splendid 
eardrops of emerald and topaz.’ 

“ Boufflcrs caught my arm, with a smile, which the 
excitement of the moment had converted into a grimace, 
for lie knew well enough the person for whom I was so 
anxious, and knew, moreover, that there were certain 
nights on which she wore the emerald and topaz suit, 
and that this very night was one of them. The veiled 
tin'in continued, in the same low voice: ‘The lady is 
pressing her hand to her brow at this very instant. Is 
it with pain, or is it with care ? She is waiting for some 
one, for now she rises and looks at the dock upon the 
console, and now she goes to the small side-door to 
listen.’ 

‘“Enough, enough,’ said I, in mv turn, growing im- 
patient; * tell me at once what it is that ails the lady, 
and what may be the remedy/ 

‘‘ The figure spoke aloud no more, but whispered long 
in Cagliostro s ear, and the latter, turning to me, said, 
with ease and aplomb, "The lady's migraines are caused 
by overwatching and anxiety — the euro is easy, and 
must be applied at once- -the nausr will be removed in 
time.’ 

“ lie pushed back the fauteuil into the corner whence 
he had drawn it: the veiled figure by which it was oc- 
cupied remained still and motionless as death. He then 
opened a small door in the wainscot, belonging to a cup- 
board filled with shelves, containing bottles of all sorts 
and sizes, and drew from n a phial, which he filled from 
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a jug of that which stood upon the floor, and having 
performed various ‘passes' and evolutions over it, he 
handed it to me, bidding my companion and myself to 
lose no time in retiring, for others were waiting outside. 

“ Ilis dismissal of us was as abrupt as possible, scarcely, 
indeed, consistent with politeness. ‘ You have told 
your ailments and your griefs — you bear with you the 
never-failing cure — now begone.’ 

“ With these words he opened t lie same low door 
through which lie had let out the two visitors whom we 
had succeeded ; and Boufflers and 1 passed out, obeying, 
without a word, the gesture of the magician, which 
pointed towards the passage beyond. 

e< Such is the history of my first interview with the 
great Cagliostro. To you, who behold daily the strange 
and varied examples of magnetism, my storv will per- 
haps appear pale and puerile; but you must remember 
that, at the time, the thing was now, and. notwith- 
standing all that has been discovered since, none has 
surpassed him; even to this very hour, the secret of 
Cagliostro has not been discovered. It is supposed that 
ventriloquism was much employed by him in his various 
tours de force. Perhaps it was made* the agent of decep- 
tion in my own case, and the figure veiled with black 
crape may have been a mere puppet set up to delude 
the credulous. The circumstance* which would seem t< 
favour greatly the suspicion of imposture is. that, as 
Caglio>tro neve r employed twice the same agenev, the 
consultant could never come prepared to watch and detect 
the machinery of his experiments, and in fact, being 
always taken by surprise*, had no leisure to think of 
anything else than the consultation he had come to 
hold. Again, how could the adept have known, by 
natural means, that the Marquise de Br ## , whom lie 
had not suffered me to name, was young and beauteous 
— that she possessed eardrops of emerald and topaz, 
which mixture of jewels was peculiar, and that she 
would wear them on that very night ? All these reflec- 
tions completely bewildered me, as I hastened on to the 
Opera, certain that the marquise would be there, full of 
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curiosity to see if her dress and appearance would cor- 
respond with Cagliostro’s description. Boufflers could 
not help me, nor suggest a single idea to solve the 
mystery, so absorbed was he in the memory of the 
strange scene he had been witnessing — so completely 
wondcrstruck by the silence and mystery of the whole 
proceeding. 

“ We arrived at the Opera just as the curtain was 
about to rise. I shall never forget the performance, so 
linked is it in memory with that night’s adventure. It 
was Gluck's opera of * Alceste.’ Boufflers and myself 
took our places in the parterre, immediately below the 
loge of the marquise, which was empty, and remained 
so for some time ; and I can assure you that, when, in 
the midst of one of the most pathetic scenes of the opera, 

I heard the door of the box open, and a valct-dc- 
chambre announce, as was the usage among the fashion- 
ables of the day, fc Madame la Marquise de Br* *7 we 
both turned shaiply round. She entered, muffled up 
to the chin, and evidently suffering greatly from her old 
enemy, the migraine, for she held a screen before her 
eyes to shield them from the glare of light, and bent her 
head upon her hand as soon ns she had taken her seat. 

“‘Look! she has roses in her hail/ exclaimed 
Boufflers, all aghast. 

“It was true enough the rosi s were there; and / 
could see even more, lbr the eardrops of emerald and 
topaz caught the light of the girandole in front of her 
box, and pla\cd before mv eves in a most tantalizing 
maimer. 

“Presently the marquise, overcome by the heat, with- 
drew her cloak and muffles, and stood revealed to us 
in the full light, exactly as she lmd been described to us 
so shor; a time before. The dress of sea-green Padua 
silk, looped with roses, seemed completely to choke poor 
Boufflers, as he stood gazing on her in mute amazement . 
So far, the wizard had told us truth. Since his day. the 
same experiment has been repeated, and in thousands 
ol instances has succeeded. Von have all. 1 doubt not, 
some little story of the kind to tell, much more striking 
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and interesting than mine, but the sequel of my anec- 
dote, 1 think, may be unique, so completely did the ad- 
venture jump from the sublime to the ridiculous at a 
single bound. 

u At the conclusion of the piece we both repaired to 
the box of the Marquise de Br * *. She was suffering 
greatly from her migraine, and greeted me ironically, 
observing that I was * bini aim able et hint t/ahmt — that she 
had waited for me to escort her to the Opera, and had 
been compelled to depart from home alone. After the 
performance, we all adjourned to her hotel. I had com- 
pletely reinstated myself in her good graces, by the pro- 
mise of a complete cure for her migraine. The gentle- 
men of the company, however, all voted that a glass or 
two of champagne should be tried first, before the dear 
marquise was put to pain and torture' by any of the 
diabolical remedies of the sorcerer, ('agliostro. The 
vote was carried, and the marquise compelled to submit 
to their prescription first, which she did with the greatest 
grace and good humour, using every effort to appear 
gay, although evidently suffering much pain at tile very 
moment. 

I will not attempt to record all the good things which 
were uttered at the jwtit smifUT, nor all the idn s full* s 
to which the champagne gave birth. Boufllors was quite 
himself again, and had recovered all hi- wonted vivacity, 
all his mad gaiety, and kept u- in a roar of laughter by 
his wicked sallies and pointed jokes concerning our vi.-i ? 
to Cagliostro. lie counterfeited with such exce-ri\c 
humour the whole scene as it had pa-.-ed before his eves, 
that no one could have imagined him to bo the s;u.*e ■ 
individual who had sat quaking in fear and awe before 
the very man w hose power fie was now deriding in -u-'!| 
exquisite glee. 

Of course the phial and the contents became >ooa 
the objects of attack, and l was petitioned on all side-" 
fora view of them. By the permission of the marquise 
herself I yielded to flu* clamour, and it was handed 
round amid the commentaries of the laughing guests 
until BoufHer.s proposed that the remedy should at omo 
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be tried in the presence of us all, so that, if it failed, we 
might at once go and give Cagliostro the charivari which 
he would so richly deserve; and, if it succeeded, we 
might publish its virtues and the compounder’s skill 
throughout the world. 

“ It was not till I had uncorked the phial, and was 
about to pour it into a glass, that it all at once occurred to 
me, that, in the hurry of our dismissal from the pre- 
sence of Cagliostro, 1 had entirely omitted to ascertain 
whether the liquid was to be taken as a medicine, or to 
be applied externally. To the eye, it was nothing but 
pure water from the fountain, it possessed neither smell 
nor ’colour, and the greatest curiosity was excited to 
behold its marvellous effects. At length, by the sug- 
gestion of the marquise herself, who was growing weary 
of our hudinatfc , it was decided that there would be less 
danger in misapplying it externally than in swallowing 
it, should il prove pernicious ; and as l was chosen to 
be the operator, I poured a small quantity of the water 
into tin? hollow of my hand, which BoufHers guiding, so 
that not a drop was spilt, I placed gently as possible 
over the forehead of the marquise, pressing it there, but 
certainly not with violence, and, supporting the hack of 
her head with the hand that was free, held her thus, 
awaiting the i\>ult. 

u The marquise closed her eyes, but uttered not a 
word, and there was a moment's silence among the cla- 
morous group bending over her with such eager curiosity 
to witness the effect of the miraculous cure, when sud- 
denly it was broken by a loud convulsive shriek from 
the marquise herself, which was almost echoed by many 
of those present, so sudden and startling did it burst 
from her lips. * 'Fake away your hand 1 lor (.bid's 
sake, take away your hand !' exclaimed she, in a voice 
of agony; and, starting to her feet, she endeavoured, 
with all her strength, to pull my wrist downwards. Uut 
strange to tell, not all the efforts of the marquise, nor 
those I used myself, could tear away my hand from her 
forehead! No words c: describe the sensation of 
terror with which I fount 1 myself not only deprived oi 
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the faculty of withdrawing ‘my arm, but drawn by some 
powerful attraction closer and closer still, until it almost 
seemed as if the fingers were about to bury themselves 
in the flesh. 

“ At first, as you may suppose, it was imagined bv 
those present that the whole event was a jest, and tin 
piteous shrieks of the marquise, and my own supplica- 
tions for assistance, had at first been greeted with roai> 
of laughter: but when it was found that the affair wa> 
serious, the company began to take alarm. It was not, 
however, till the unfortunate marquise sank back in 
her chair, fainting and exhausted, that the Due d'Ar- 
genton, recovering from the consternation into which 
the discovery of the extraordinary event had thrown 
the whole assembly, seized mv wrist in a nervous grasp, 
and tore it by main force away, drawing with it largr 
patches of skin from the forehead of the marquise, upon 
which the imprint of my touch remained in bleeding 
characters. My hand was torn and lacerated likewise, 
and the pain was unbearable. I bound it in mv hand- 
kerchief, and gave all the assistance in mv power to- 
wards the recovery of Madame de Hr * *, who wa> con- 
veyed to bed, still in a deep swoon. Wc all remaiiuv. 
in the saloon, w hich had so lately been the seem* of m:r 
mad gaiety, with downcast looks and subdued voice-, 
waiting the report of the surgeon who had been sen: 
for to apply the proper remedies to the wounds of th- 
marquise, who wa> not pronounced out of danger w- 
towards morning. W c then dispersed, w ith the fin.: 
determination of having the mvsicrv cleared bv IV 
gliostro himself as soon as possible. Boulders instanth 
repaired to M. <le Sarfi/ies, the head of the police, an| 
he furnished u> with two officer s, and w ith all power i n 
make search at the magician's lioitse, or take any sup 
which we might deem necessary. 

‘‘ Cagliostro received the visit with the greatest *///// 

J raid , and. without the slightest resistance, allowed the 
officer to prosecute his search among the various tools 
and utensils which he employed in his calling. The 
large jug from which he had taken the liquid contained 
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in the phial which lie had given to me, still stood in the 
same place as on the preceding day. There remained 
but a few drops, for his patients had been numerous, but 
these the officer poured into a bottle and conveyed to 
the nearest chemist, who laughed in the man’s face, and 
pronounced them to be clear water. To my bitter re- 
proaches and angry exclamations, Cagliostro replied, 
with perfect calmness, that the liquid was pure and in- 
nocent when he placed it in my hands, and that if it 
had grown pernicious it must have been owing to the 
guilty passions or to the evil sympathies of those who 
had used it. No further explanation could be elicited, 
and the affair, which made a great noise at the time, 
remains a mystery to this hour. As for me, I lost an 
amiable and valued friend, for the Marquise de Br * *, 
either through fear of the ridicule which attached to 
the adventure, or from memory of the pain which she had 
suffered, could never endure me to approach her after 
that. She would not even grant me an interview in 
order to express my regrets at the strange accident 
which had happened. She avoided me when by chance 
we met in public, scared v even returning my salutation, 
but bv a cold and formal acknowledgment. She refused 
all the efforts of our mutual friends at effecting a recon- 
ciliation, and. wearied with my importunities (for I 
really felt anxious to do away the unjust impression), 
she ended bv returning my letters of apologies and 
supplications unopened/’ 

The prince paused thoughtfully. The story was at 
an end. 

“ Did there remain a scar or trace of the wound 
which the marquise had incurred/' said Madame de 

“ She carried the mark of that nights ad venturi* to 
her grave/' replied the prince: a long, narrow sear, 
which all the art of the coiffeur could not disguise, file 
corner of one of her exquisitely traced eyebrows, too, 
had been torn off, and never grew again : but she rc- 
placed it with great effect b / an which she wore 

there ever after. 


o 
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The prince paused again for a moment, and then 
added, while a smile, full of malicious glee, of exquisite 
Jiitessv, passed across his countenance, “ The girandole 
eardrops of emerald and topaz she not only wore no 
more, but had the cruelty to bestow upon her maid, who 
adorned herself with them at the next Opera ball, whither 
she was sent by her mistress to iutriyuvr me, while the 
lovely marquise replaced them at times with long pendants 
of snowy pearl, emblem of innocence and simplicity, and 
I soon began to observe, with bitterness, that, on these 
occasions, whether I proposed Opera, hall, or play, 
Boufflers always had some 4 particular engagement’ which 
prevented him from joining our party.” 

Many were the comments upon this adventure, and 
many the discussions upon the possible contents of the 
phial, which it would be absurd to suppose consisted of 
nought but pure water. Some defended Cagliostro, 
others were loud against him, when the dear Duchess 
do \ , tearing that the time might be lost in dis- 

sertations on mesmerism, suddenly exclaimed, 4 ‘ 1 tear 
prince, you who have seen so manv great men in your 
lime, did you ever see Voltaire?" 

Yes. indeed, fair lad\, I did once behold M. de 
Yoiiaire," (the prince alwavs called him so to the last 
day <>f his life.) and mv interview with him is con- 
nected in my mind with a curious fact. The narrative 
of my adventure may perhaps amuse you. It was in 
177 s . the year before his death, that I had the singular 
good fortune 1 to obtain an audience of the great phi- 
losopher. lie lived at the corner of* the Hue de Beaune 
and the quai which has since been called bv his name. 
11c had intimated to my friend, (’liumpiurt, his great 
desire to become acquainted with me, and 1, who all my 
bfe had been tormented with the wish to behold this 
greatest genius of the age, tin* master spirit of his own 
tine -, the guide of that which was to follow, did not need 
a second bidding. 

“The philosopher received us with great urbanity, 
lie had been prepared for our visit in I lie morning, tor 
he still loved dearly all kinds of form and ceremony, 
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and, to the very last day of his life, set a higher price 
upon his title of M. de Voltaire (which, by the bv, was 
usurped) than on the popular and honourable abbrevia- 
tion of 4 Voltaire/ tout court , by which he was designated 
long before his death. M. de Voltaire was seated on 
the edge of his bed, attired in one of those short loose 
dressing-gowns much worn at the time, and which dis- 
played his spindle legs and shrunken feet in all their 
unveiled ugliness. Never have I beheld a form so 
withered, ^o diminished; every vein in his whole frame 
was visible and defined, like those in an anatomical study. 
The later portraits of 31. de Voltaire give a very just 
idea of his appearance, but they generally fail in ex- 
pressing the singular look of the eyes — an expression 
which 1 never have seen in any one since that time — an 
anxious, unquiet, restless look — a hungry, thirst v, keenlv- 
searching glance (hunger and thirst of praise), and search- 
ing with avidity for admiration, which, such was the 
Voltairian fever of the time, he never failed to obtain, 
and vet, as 'Vnyptilt r’u at rn mmujeunt' never wholly 
satisfied this craving. 

“ The room wherein the great man received his visitors 
w is entirely darkened (such was hH whim), save where 
one Mingle shutter, folded back, allowed the light to 
stream in through a long, narrow aperture, immediately 
opposite to which he himselt was placed, so that he 
became thus the sole object clearly visible iti the apart- 
ment. And here he sat to receive visitors, although, 
the sun shining at the moment, the light was so strong 
that it must almost have blinded him. llis niece, Madame 
Denis, ‘ b< lie f t htmne* was st ated at the foot of the bed 
near the chimney, attired in a dimity camisole, rather 
soiled, and her hair, escaping in disorder from the little 
cap placed on the top of her head, was tied in a fan- 
tastical font on <jo with a faded blue ribbon. She was no 
longer young, poor belle vt bonne, and her sedentary life 
had induced a degree of corpulence w hich made her look 
older still. She had certainly forfeited all pretensions 
to her first title, and the* was much in her face that, to 
a physiognomist, would have given <a Hat contradiction to 
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the second. She had evidently been engaged in writing 
from M. de Voltaire’s dictation, for she had risen from 
the bureau, and turned to the fire, where there was placed 
some cooking utensil, to which she soon directed her 
attention. 

“ But it was not long before I had forgotten the very 
existence of Madame Denis, in the interest of the con- 
versation with M. de Voltaire himself. He spoke quickly 
and nervously, with a play of feature I have never seen 
in any man except him. His eye kindled with a vivid 
fire aimost dazzling, as it danced in the ray of sunlight 
from the window, and moved about from one to the other 
of his listeners, rapid and quivering like the summer 
lightning. He had just been receiving, that very morn- 
ing, a deputation from the Theatre Franca is, begging 
permission to commence the performance of 4 Zaire’ that 
evening with a complimentary address to himself, which 
permission of course the poet had granted with an 
enviable self-satisfaction, merely requesting that the 
verses should be submitted to his own inspection, and 
subjected to his own corrections and improvements, if 
any such were needed, lie was in high good humour 
at this mark of honour and distinction, for, as 1 have said 
before, flattery had become of more importance to his 
existence than the very food and nourishment of each 
day. 

“When the great man had conversed for some little' 
time with my friend, with whom he had been intimate 
for many years, he turned to me, and, after courteously 
expressing the pleasure which my visit gave him, he, 
added, 4 1 had desired to see you, M. ele Pcrigord, to 
communicate to you a fact concerning your family, which 
happened some years ago, and may be of importance to 
you hereafter. A< you are the vour»ge>t of your family, 
you may one day like to be its chronicler.' 

“He then commenced the relation of some interesting 
particulars regarding the Talley rands arid Perigordr, 
intermixing, with a precision of memory quite marvellous 
the different branches and connexions, either by birth or 
marriwgc. All these, of course, were familiar to me, tub 
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as it was not natural that a narrator like M. de Voltaire 
should ever tell a story without a point, all this preamble 
ended in a tale of interest and wonder which completely 
riveted inv whole attention, and kept me in a thrill of 
delight, not so much by the story itself, which, however, 
was full of most powerful interest, as by the irresistible 
charm of the diction. I can safely affirm that M. de 
Voltaire spoke with even more ease and grace than dis- 
tinguish his writings. I think he would have made a 
splendid orator, llis words seemed to jhj Irom his lips, 
so rapid, yet so neat, so distinct and clear, was every ex- 
pression. Ilfs meaning was so precisely defined, that 
you never had an instant’s doubt or hesitation whether 
you were quite sure that you fully understood him. The 
language of Champfort, bold and vigorous as it was — 
full of fire and passion — seemed to lack energy and spirit 
as he answered M. de Voltaire. The fire of the one was 
like the red beacon-light, steady and strong, lurid and 
fierce ; the other was the treacherous spark, which, flying 
upwards in seemingly harmless sport, yet driven this way 
or that by the most trilling breeze, may spread ruin and 
devastation wherever it may chance to fall. 

“ We remained for more than an hour with the great 
philosopher. Belle et honnr had completed the cooking 
of her chocolate, and M. de Voltaire had taken it, with- 
out the slightest ceremony, in our presence. Letters 
had arrived, to some few of which he had dictated short 
replies through the medium of his niece. 1 had listened 
in rapture to the story which I had come to hear ; 
Champfort had already been twice confuted in argu- 
ment, and M. de Voltaire obliged once to yield, before 
we arose to depart, anil even then I think we were hur- 
ried away by Madame Denis, who reminded her uncle, 
with a look full of meaning at us, that it was just the 
hour for his siesta: which clear, unmistakable hint, of 
course, we immediately look, and left him to enjoy his 
repose unmolested. 1 looked at him long and earnestly 
as he shook me cordially by the hand, and bade me a most 
paternal farewell. Em y line of that remarkable coun- 
tenance is engraven or my memory. I sec it now be- 
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fore me — the small fiery eyes staring from the shrunken 
sockets, not unlike those of a cameleon ; the dried and 
withered cheek, traversed in every direction by deep cut 
lines ; the compressed lips and puckered mouth, round 
which played a perpetual, sarcastic smile, giving him 
altogether the air of a merry fiend. Every feature of 
that face is as present to my memory now as it was at 
that moment while l was gazing on it, impressed with a 
kind of sorrowful conviction that 1 should behold it. no 
more. 

“ The event proved that I was right in my presenti- 
ment : M. de Voltaire, soon after that, denied himself 
entirely to strangers, and none hut his intimate friends 
were admitted. These, however, were suiliciently nume- 
rous to form a little court around him, and to do him ail 
the honour which he so much loved, and amid which lie 
died, surrounded by flatterers and sycophants until the 
latest hour of his life.*’ 

“ Now, if it is not an indberetion, do tell i is the story 
that he told you, prince." exclaimed the Princess de 

C , as Prince Talleyrand concluded his recital : ‘‘do 

tell us the* tale that Voltaire could think worthy a place 
in his memory: it must be a curious one. fry and re- 
count it in the same manner that he u>ed when telling 
it to von. 1 am sure you would imitate it admirably/’ 

The prince smiled, (he never laughed.) as he replied, 
“ Now have I to make a strange confession, for which I 
know you will never pardon me, and which I would 
willingly have* been spared. Jndet d, bad it not happened 
to myself, f could scarcely have credited it. On leaving 
Voltaire, ('hampfort and invsolf ha<f separated ; ho had 
taken the direction of the Tuiierirs, and I had sauntered 
along to the Palab Royal, thinking all the while of the 
great man to whose presence 1 had just been admitted, 
and retracing in memory every word, every gesture, li< 
had used during the interview. In the garden I 
accosted by the young Due dWiguillon, who bad just 
arrived from Versailles, anti who began in bis usu.il 
rattling manner telling me a long story about the ball 
wiiteh had taken place the evening before in the 
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Orangeric, of which story, mark you, I remember every 
word. It was about the Duchcssc de Levis, a sort of 
court butt just at that time, and the changing of her 
shoulder-knot by some wag, which plalsanteric had caused 
the most laughable mistakes during the whole ball. 

“ When 1 had got rid of this wild talker, I adjourned 

to the hotel of the Marquise de J , where there was 

qruude recaption, followed by (fraud jm and sou per . There 
I remained until a late hour of the night, alternately 
winning and losing considerable sums at the faro table, 
until i rose winner of a hundred and twenty louis d or 
from Maurice Duvcrnay, of which he paid me seventy 
down, but having lost immensely, wrote an order for the 
rest on the back of one of the Queens of Diamonds. 

*• I tell you all this to show you that I can, to this very 
hour, account tor every minute of that day, one of the 
most memorable of my whole life, from the moment of 
my leaving M. de Voltaire; and when I returned home, 
late as was the hour, before retiring to rest I sat. down 
to begin a letter to mv uncle, the Cardinal de Perigord, 
in order to recount to him the adventure of the morning, 
and, above all, to tell him the anecdote concerning our 
fa nily which M. de Voltaire had related, and in which 
I knew my uncle would take a most peculiar delight, 
both from the source whence it came, and the personal 
interot inspired bv the subject. Judge, then, ot the 
mortification I experienced upon iinding that, in spite ot 
all my endeavours to collect my wandering ideas to the 
one point in question, 1 could not recollect the story 
which M. de Voltaire had been at so much pains to tell 
me, to which f had listened with so much attention and 
with such extraordinary relish : I could not even write 
in my letter the immediate object of the story neither 
detail, nor hero, nor point, (which last I remembered 
had diverted me beyond measure , ) would present it -ell 
to my remembrance; and, after much vexation ot spirit, 
l was fain to leave my letter unfinished, until 1 had met 
with C'hampforl, who.-c memory 1 doubted not would be 
fully able to supply the d •tieumey «»| mine. 

“I was determined to lose no time in assuring inyselt 
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of this, and called upon the poet the very next day. 
What, think you, was his answer to my urgent entreaties 
that he would assist me ? c Parbleu, man chcr , I was too 
much occupied in thinking what I should say to M. de 
Voltaire, to notice what he was saying to me. I heard 
not a word of his story, but you must own that I com- 
pletely succeeded in proving the false quantity in the 
second canto of the llenriadc.’ 

“ He had not even heard the story ! so there was no 
hope in that quarter, and I was obliged to content my- 
self with the trust, that at some future day 1 might be 
fortunate enough again to meet M. de Voltaire, and in- 
duce him to tell the tale once more. As I have already 
said, however, I had not the good fortune to see him 
afterwards. 

** Often and often, in the long years that have passed 
since then, have I endeavoured to catch the purport of 
his tale, but in vain. The whole scene of that inter- 
view rises at command - the welcome, the farewell, and 
the various arguments of the two bem/.r-esprits — hut that 
narrative, which I would often give much to remember, 
is gone for ever! The pre-occupation of the scene, the 
wonder, the delight inspired by the philosopher's con- 
versation, have left a blank, which neither time nor re- 
flection have ever been able to fill up : and even now J 
cannot remember the incident, without feeling the same 
kind of embarrassment which I experienced on that 
occasion, and often surprise myself, when falling into 
reverie, chasing the phantoms of that hour through m\ 
puzzled brain, and endeavouring, in spite of experience, 
to arrest the fugitive impressions made by the story at 
the time, but without success." 

The prince now paused, and leant back in his chair 
for a moment, with his eyes closed, evidently lost in 
thought. It was well that no one spoke, or we might 
have been deprived of the tale which followed, and in 
which, at the age I was then, I took more interest, ami 
remembered with more pleasure, than any which had 
preceded it. 

“ How mysterious a thing is memory, v said he, as he 
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bent forward once more, and smiled upon his listeners. 
“ The name of Champfort has brought to my mind the 
^tory, long-forgotten, of his fellow-prisoner, a young 
officer, formerly in the mousquetaires. Ilis name we all 
know, for he is among us still, and, in short, he has 
promised that he will visit us, before the autumn is over, 
here at Valcmjay. He was, without exception, the 
handsomest youth 1 have ever seen ; and his manners 
and address being remarkable for a grace peculiarly his 
own, and his reputation for high courage and chivalrous 
bearing having been fully established by one or two 
affaires bri Haute s in which he had been engaged, it may 
naturally be supposed that his sitcces of every kind left 
him nothing to desire. But he sought no conquest, even 
where the enemy held out offers of surrender; he seemed 
callous and indifferent to all the advances, the allure- 
ments, of which he was the object, until, such was the 
state of morals at that time, the ladies of the great 
world in which he moved began to act as spies upon 
each other, being fully convinced of the impossibility of 
his having remained so long insensible to the arts and 
blandishments bv which he was surrounded. 

“ For a long time his secret remained impenetrable: 
his part was so well acted, his measures so well taken, 
that the scandal-mongers were in despair, and the 
charitable souls, of whom there are always a few, were 
beginning to hope, when the invstcry was divulged in a 
most extraordinary manner, and formed the town talk 
for many a dav : and, as the story has been told with 
divers variations, and has got abroad under different 
versions, I will tell you the right one, which I had from 
the Marquis do J ’s own lips: — 

“In those davs there were /miners yrnenvix, and the 
said ferm/ers yt'uvraux were almost always among the 
oiliest, ugliest, richest, and most disagreeable men that 
the kingdom could produce, (hie of these, who united 
in himself all these superlatives, had just deceived all the 
cherished hopes of the ladle** of the court by marrying a 
}' ( >nng girl from his own prev inee, of noble birth, although 
°t slender fortune, who was described as being of little 
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beauty, and glad to acquire by marriage, wealth and 
station, even at the sacrifice of those other qualities in 
a husband which are generally sought for by young 
ladies. 

£C A year had elapsed since the return of M. dc B. from 
Bcsancon, where the marriage had taken place. No 
one had seen his bride; she remained entirely at his 
country house— a delicious little ‘ Folio,’ so it was said, 
at Auteuil, close to the Hois de Boulogne. The lady 
had not been presented at court, and M. de B. had 
never requested any of his friends to visit her, so that 
she was at first supposed to he imbecile or ugly, and 
was then forgotten. But the devil's hoof, which cer- 
tainly is busv with all men’s concerns, trotted one day 
through the muddled brain of the old Dowager tie Mar- 
ville, and suggested to her that it would be a mighty 
pleasant thing to have a J'm ifurtt/in in the Bois dr 
Boulogne, on some dark night when there would be mi. 
moon, and that it would be quite a funny sight to m- 
hoid all the skirts of the wood festooned with coloured 
lamps, and adorned with flambeaux : and then she began 
to torment M. de B. to throw open his ‘ folic' to tin 
rlite* and give a fete there to his friends without defy. 
He was a good-natured man, but, nevertheless, he 1< 
a great deal of persuading before he would cou>< *<, 
have his privaev thus broken in upon. 1 Ir offered u. 
ladies of his acquaintance a ball at hi- own hotel in Fans, 
with interludes of opera-dancers. 1 Jut no, the fete at the 
* f olic* — nothing else would do, and the j>oor man \us 
obliged at last to promise the much-desired enieria n- 
ment. His excuses liad all a relation to his wife; her 
ignorance of tin* world, her innocence and utter une 
plieify had all been put forward as motives for refusing, 
but no excuse could he taken. Hive t lit' fete he mint, 
and the ladies, on their part, promised n> treat the nHu 
bride with indulgence, and not to eru-h her by too great 
an assumption of superiority. 

ITic day of the fete arrived. The mo-t I »vi li i u*t 
anticipations had been formed of the entertainment 
be gi\en in -ueh a sweet place, by so rich a man, ami 
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they were most certainly ndt disappointed. Every 
arrangement was of the best, and the whole place illu- 
minated like a dream of fairy-land ; which last circum- 
stance did not vex the ladies so much as one would have 
imagined, for it helped to prove that the opinions which 
had been formed of the bride of M. de lb were correct 
in all points. She was very young, very timid, and very 
reserved and gauche, like a little peimoimuirc de concent 
as she was ; and, what was worse, like all provinciates s*, 
who think nothing more beautiful than what is to be 
found in their own province, she never once expressed 
the slightest admiration or astonishment at anything she 
saw — nay, she preserved the same cold, unmoved air, 
even when her husband presented to her, in due form, 
the vanquisher of all hearts, the renowned Marquis de 

J ! Some of the ladies said that she was pretty; 

some said not; some, that she might become dangerous in 
time, from her paleness and the* languishing expression of 
her eyes. Others again laughed at this opinion, and felt 
sure that there would never he anything to dread from 
her. Those last expre>sed surprise that she had even 
mad' 1 the conquest of her stupid old husband. 

“ Well, the company left the 4 Folic,' < nchanted with 
their entertainment, and dispersed at daybreak to their 
respective* hotels, without so much as bestowing a thought 
either on Madame tie lb or her husband. The next 
day, however, loud was *tho ^vailing among the ladies, 

for tin* Marquis de .1 was mining irom all his 

accustomed haunts, when* he had been used daily to 
charm the eyes and captivate the hearts of his fair ad- 
mirers. Kind and anxious m< ssages wen* despatched to 
his quarters, and the an>\vcr given was, that the Marquis 
was slightly indisposed, but would appear again in a day 
or two. The next rumour afloat was, that old lb, the 
Jf'rtHtrr-gt'ncruf , had <enl back his wife It) the convent 
bom which he had taken her the year Ik* tore to marry 
her; but no one felt astonishment at this so cold, so 
awkward, so shv- -not c\en polite to the Marquis de 
^ ! Of course, poor old lb miK feed assured that 

he never could get on in the world with such a wife as 
that. 
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“ The marquis appeared again in a few days after the 
fete, but much altered in appearance, with haggard, 
melancholy look, and sad, dejected spirits. Ilis arm was 
in a sling, too, which gave rise to more tender question- 
ing, which he sought to parry as well as he was able, by 
saying that he had met with an accident at M. do IVs 
‘ Folie.’ 

“The history of the case was this. ( Oh, jennr France, 
know you what even the meaning of the word c love’ is ?) 
After the company had departed, M. and Madame dc 

jB had retired to their respective apartments, hut 

M. do B , being unable to sleep, had descended 

into the garden to take a refreshing walk amid the 
groves, where still hung suq>e»ded the variegated 
lampions, extinguished, drowning with their vile odour th< 
scent of the flowers. There was no moon, hut the night 
was wearing away, and the dawn was just beginning t<> 
change the pitchy darkness to a pale tint of grey, when 

31. de B thought of retiring towards the house. 

,Tu>t as he was in the act of mounting the stops winch 
led to the long gla^s windows of his ow n room, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the sound of footsteps on the grave: 
walk beneath. He was bv no means neoward, M. d. 

B- , and his first thought was of his wife, and of tin 

alarm which a hue and erv, .raised at such an hour, inigh? 
occasion her : so after calling 4 Qui rirr / and receiving ii«* 
answer, he slid gently dowp o\Vr the balustrade of the 
pt rvott into the flower-garden below, feeling quite sun 1 at' 
the capture of the thief, as the little plot of ground belong- 
ing to his wife's apartment had no communication with tin* 

1 >ark, save by a door of which she herself always kept the 
;cv. He ran lightly over the grass, and along the graul- 
walk; he could hear retreating footsteps; as he advance.! 
he was sure of* this, hut the hushes overhung the narrow 
pathway in such luxuriance, that he could not discern 
the form which he was pursuing. At length he re; iched 
the bottom of the path — he di>tinetly heard the swing- 
ing of the gate as it was opened cautiously — he nnul* 
one frantic hound across the flower-bed wnicli skirted 
the path — the door must have been opened by some one. 
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for it banged-to just as he approached — he heard a faint 
cry on the outer side, and then all was silent as the 

<rrave. M. de B could proceed no farther, for the 

key was not in the lock, and the door was closed, but he 
immediately sought the apartment of his wife, full of 
alarm concerning her, and dreading lest some thief, 
lured by the display of jewels which she had worn on 
the previous evening, might have endeavoured to force 
an entry through the ill-secured glass-windows of the 
chamber, which looked into the garden. To his utter 
astonishment, after having with difficulty regained his 
own room, and thence by the inner passages of the house 
arrived at the chamber of his wife, he found her up and 
dressed, still decked with the same jewels which she had 
worn at the fete. She evinced great alarm and trepi- 
dation at first on hearing his recital, but, after a moment’s 

reflection, declared her belief that M. de B must 

have been under the influence of a dream, as she had her- 
self been standing at the window taking the air, and had 
heard no sound nor beheld any shadow pass. He asked 
for the key of the gate : she had mislaid it, she said, and, 
the gate being <o seldom used, she had not eared to 
search for it. .So M. de B was fain to content him- 

self with this assurance until daybreak, when he was 
determined to renew his search more minutely. The 
garden was torn and trampled towards the direction of 
the gate, but that might be by his own footsteps, for he 
had hurried in his pursuit after the living thief. The 
gate was closed and locked, and yet there was still some 
mystery in the adventure, for, on the outer side, which 
opened into the park, the ground was stained by drops 
of blood, which could be traced to some little distance, 
and then ceased altogether. Here was more mystery 
still, for the gardener, on searching amid the bushes, 
found the kev of the gate, which had ^o long been miss- 
ing. M. de B instantly applied it to the lock, and 

the door yielded slowly and with difficulty to his en- 
deavours to push it forward, and when at length it opened, 
mid the obstacle was sought for, it was found to be a 
human jinyer , crushed amt jammed against the door- 
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post, which, upon a, close inspection, appeared to have 
been cut off close to the root by some rude and hurried 
operation. 

Alas! Madame dc B— — , wlio had remained* calm 
and passive during the whole of this adventure, could 
not support this last disclosure, but was seized with vio- 
lent hysterics upon being informed of the discovery 
which had taken place, and in the midst of her tears 

and convulsions, the name of the Manjuis dc .1 was 

for ever on her lips. Of course the adventure could no 
longer be kept secret ; the coincidence of the wound, 

the utterance of the name of M. de «J , determined 

at once the nature of the occurrence, lie himself de- 
scribed to me the' terror of his flight through the flower- 
garden, the agony of fear with which lit* hurried forth 

lest slit- rdinuld be discovered. It was M. de B , who, 

in pushing against the door, had jammed his finger in 
the lock, but he eared not {or the pain so long as sin: 
was »afe. and secure from all suspicion, and, disdaining 
to cad for help, lie had himself drawn forth the littb 
pocket-knife which he always carried, and cut off the 
linger bv which he wa- detained. Ho had never once 
thought of the danger or disfigurement ; lie did it., not 
complaining, but rejoicing to think that shr was un.ms- 
pectcd at le;M, anil her reputation secure. 11 is onh 
regret was at having h»>t the key of' tin- gate, which 1m 
hud dropped among the bushes, when he had stopped to 
bandage with hi< pocket-handkerchief the* bleeding 
wound. Had ■<//,* not betrayed heiself in her grief 'fin* 
him, their secret might \ct have been kept. M. dc 

J It it Puri- after, and travelled tor some years, 

and Madame de B wars despatched hack again to 

the convent of P>e>.meon, from which she laid not been 
absent more than a twelvemonth in all. It is said that 

M de .1 remained for ever faidiful to bis first love. 

B is eertmu that when he returned among us handsome, 
brilliant as before, although loss gay, lie never sought to 
inspire affection in any of the fair ladies who were tit so 
much pa iris to plea.-e him. He steadily refused all offers 
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of marriage which were made liini, although some of 
the most splendid partis, both maids and widows, were 
among the number. From the* first moment of his be- 
holding Madame de B , which was on her arrival 

with her husband, while changing horses at the last relay 
towards Paris, at the post-house., where he happened to 
he halting with his troop — he had owned himself her 
slave ; he vowed to me for years afterwards, that no 
oilier woman should ever boast of having won a thought 
from him, and that no other female hand should ever 
fori the pressure of his own. llis heart was with her 
who was suilering loneliness and captivity for his sake, 
;iiul lie regarded as sacrilege the idea of a possibility 
that lie could break his vow of fidelity to her. At the re- 
volution, hi' was imprisoned, blit released Jant dr prnirrs, 
and. meanwhile, tin* convents having been broken up 
and dispersed, bis first step was to secure a safe retreat 

il»r Mauanic de I> . Together they tied to Holland, 

where they remained for some years, and returned, 
when the storm \\a> over, as man and wife. They lived 
together in happiness, and we all can bear witness to the 
grave md distinction which she died around the circle 
dir [fepuentod, and to the respect with which she in- 
spired all who approached her, as well as to the regret 
which was universally felt when she was withdrawn from 
ir for ever. Such is the true storv of the Manjuis de 
.1 : now tell me. .femu* 1* ranee, will ye dare to con- 

< 1 1 * 1 1 : ; : tiie aura n mjina\ or say that, you even under- 
stand the depth of devotkm and of love from which 
such faith as this could spring r” 

The prince rose as lie concluded his story, and the 
grating of carriage-wheels on the gravel-walk without 
the windows announced the hour for the promenade. 
1 took my >cat in one of the landaus by the side of ('., 
v *'ho had promised to show me the lions of the place, 
hut it was some time before 1 could command my at- 
tention to the beauties of tie scene, for the story of the 
prince had brought back the memory of my last soircr 
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in Paris, where I had beheld a withered old man playing 
with avidity at bouillotte , and I remembered to have been 
startled and disgusted when he took up his cards in a 
three-fingered grasp. And now I remembered, too, 
that his partner had addressed him by the name of l)o 
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CHAPTER V. 


CHILDHOOD AND .JUVENILE YEARS OF TALLEYRAND. 


Our drive was delightful over the green turf beneath 
the arched vista of the old avenue. The rain-drops 
glittered on every leaf, and the turf, moistened by the 
shower, after the long drought, sent up a delicious fra- 
grance beneath each pressure of our horses' feet. The 
prince was alone in his carriage, with his dog Carlo. 
There was but one person in the whole world whom he 
ever allowed to take the seat beside him in his drives, 
and she was that day absent front Valencay. There 
was something touching and poetical in the solitary 
figure as he reclined back, leaning on his cane, not gazing 
on the landscape, but musing, abstracted and motionless, 
save that from time to time he would bend slightly for- 
ward, and pat old Carlo fondly on the neck, as it his 
train of thought had led him into recollections of the 
long attachment of the faithful animal, contrasting it, 
perhaps, with the treachery and ingratitude which he 
had met with in man. 

In the poetic fervour of the moment 1 could not help 
Hazarding this supposition to my friend, who laughed 

H 
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heartily at my youthful enthusiasm, but declared that it 
was never so ill-bestowed, for that it had been subject 
of astonishment, that the Prince was never known to 
give wav, after the fashion of age, to any of those loud 
and bitter railings against the injustice and ingratitude 
of mankind, which sometimes render the society of 
elderly persons liable to the complaint of qucrulousness 
and discontent, and yet none had ever perhaps better 
cause of complaint than he has had. 

“ The destiny of that man/’ said (\, musingly, and 
scarce Iv conscious that lie was speaking aloud, u has 
been a most singular and mysterious one. Each great 
event of his life might serve as a type of the people 
among whom it look place, and illustrative* of the times 
in which it r ouhl have happened. The history of his 
childhood alone would sene to paint the epoch. It was 
(Hie of the latest examph s of a style of morals and 
manners which the great i volution wholly swept awav. 
lie was horn in Paris, in rue year 17 di. As was usual 
with families of distinction at that period, a nurse ha ! 
been provided, who lodged in the hotel for some time pre- 
viously to the birth of the expected babe, so that imme- 
diately on the arrival of the offensive object, she might 
be a f hand to carry it away. This arrangement was 
most agreeable and convenient. In a little space the 
mother re-appeared, brilliant and gay as ever, amid the 
circles she had deserted but for a moment. She had to 
endure at first, on the part of her ‘ essnini tP adorn frit r.<, 
some few tender reproaches upon her cruelty in having 
deprived her friends of the charm of her society * for .-<> 
mauv centuries' some few tjrirois remarks upon die 
accident which had caused this absence, and then tin 
event was forgotten by all, even by tin* lady herself, wln> 
resumed, with increased ardour, her gambling and flir- 
tations. while the poor wretched infant, abandoned by 
its natural protectors, and condemned to the care of 
mercenaries, was left either to vegetate in ignorance ami 
filth, or to die without even having known a single 
moment of its mother s love. 

u jSucli was the fate of Charles Maurice, the eldest 
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son of the Comte dc Talleyrand. Hurried from the 
paternal home in the very hour of his birth, he was 
taken into a distant part of the country by a nurse whose 
trade it was to tend and bring up children tant him quo 
mat, as he himself lias often said. Here he remained 
until he had arrived at the age of seven years. The 
nurse was regularly paid — her reports of the child were 
always good — he was her ‘ char coco — c the darling of her 
heart/ ‘the pride of the whole country.’ He was well 
in health — he had fresh air and exercise — he wanted 
neither food nor clothing — what then could the boy 
require more than all these? llis mother must have 
answered this question, if ever she put it to herself, most 
satisfactorily; for it is certain she continued the business 
of her life-*#* the petit jvu % the (/rand Jcu y the petit lever, the 
qmml lever — with as much energy and ardour as if no 
child had ever been. About this time, however, another 
k furltriLc accident occurred —the birth of another son. 
Again was tlu* lady obliged to retire for a while ; again 
were her sentimental swains in deep distress. The 
second son appeared, and, like the first, was full of health 
and vigour; like* the eldest, east in the nn add of a manly 
race, with neither <pot nor blemish. Such had been the 
will of God-— but how was his goodly work perverted! 

The poor little new-comer was, like (diaries Maurice, 
despatclfed to the same village where he still dwelt — 
revelling in village ignorance and liberty, with no care 
and no constraint, knowing no master, for he was the 
young seigneur : tearing no (iod, for he himself was the 
idol of the whole canton. None of his own family had 
been to see him during the whole of those wearv years, 
and the little brother, whose arrival he now welcomed 
with such glee, in cond deration of sundry boxes of de- 
licious bon-bons, with which the nurse, according to old 
french custom, returned laden, was the only individual, 
not only of his race, but also of bis own rank and station, 
whom he had ever seen! The father was frequently 
absent with the armv for a hole years together, in the 
pursuit of fame ; the mother was cm; irely absorbed in the 
duties of the court, and stirred not further from Paris 
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than Versailles. $he was steady in pursuit of fortune. 
Did either of them succeed ? The one died young, 
obscure in the annals of his house ; the other died old 
and dependent ; while the poor neglected child lived to 
make all Europe ring with his renown; and to found, by 
his own exertions, one of the most splendid fortunes of 
the Continent! Thus will Fortune mock at the weak 
endeavours of poor vain mortals, to work out their own 
destiny ! 

“ Such was the tender care and nursing that befel 
Charles Maurice, the eldest son of the Comte de Tal- 
levrand Pcrigord, and the circumstances of his childhood, 
so far from being remarkable or uncommon, may be 
taken as an example of the manner in which the nobles 
of that day fulfilled the first and most solemn duty of 
the whole existence of man— that of tending and fos- 
tering with care the offspring which Cod has beei; 
pleased to bestow. However, all evil, as well as good, 
must cease in time, and Providence lias granted for our 
consolation that, as the one must have an end, so shall 
the other not endure for ever: and thus, about tlm* 
years after the arrival in the village of the little Archam- 
bault, his brother (diaries Maurice did at length heboid 
the countenance of one of his own kith and kin. Th* 
voungest brother of bis father, the ihtilli de Talleyrand, 
capitaine des galores, and knight of Malta, bad just re- 
turned from a cruise. He had been absent from hi- 
family formally year-, and came with a heart overflown]-: 
with love towards his whole kindred : among whom stood 
first his brother and his young children. 

“ He was much grit ved at the absence of the children, 
and immediately di eiared his intention of proceeding 
the village where they had been placed, in order l" 
embrace them before he set sad again, perhaps never t*t 
return. It was the depth of winter- the snow lay heavy 
on the ground — the roads were* dangerous, but *mrhl<n- 
v ! orbit: u. ! rentrebbu !' what cared he for danger ? and 
what danger should prevent him from visiting the yW//-' 
cVd/cv, and even from carrying the eldest off to serve with 
him on board the .Saint .Joseph, if he found him, as h<’ 
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doubted not he should, full of fire and courage, and 
willing to assist in rebuilding the fortunes of his family 
!>v serving on the seas? lie arrived at the village near 
nightfall, and alone, for the roads were so bad that he 
had been obliged to take horse; and, but one having 
been found in a serviceable condition, his servant had 
been obliged to stay at the town some miles distant. 

k< The entrance of the brave bailli into that solitary 
village must have caused quite a sensation ; and I have 
heard that the whole scene has remained graven on the 
nowcriiil memory of the prince, as though it had occurred 
but yesterday. He will sometimes recount it to his 
intimates, and laugh at the singularity of the circum- 
stances; but that laugh, believe me. must be one of bit- 
terness and scorn. No wonder that this man should have 
felt such strange contempt for his fellow man — no wonder 
that he should at times have acted as though he fancied 
■hat he alone existed in the world. 

•‘Well, just at a turn of the road which led down into 
the village, the bailli bethought himself that he knew not 
the way to the house of the Mere Rigaut, the nurse to 
whom he had been directed ; and he checked his steed, 
to gaze around and see if anyone was in view who could 
assist him. While he thus paused, there came hobbling 
up the hill a pale, delicate-looking boy, with long ringlets 
of very fair hair, hanging loose over his shoulders, and 
an indescribable look of gentility, which the bailli per- 
ceived at once — at least he always said so afterwards, 
lie carried a bird-trap in his hand, for he was just goin^ 
out to seek for larks among the snow. The bailli called 
to him to come on faster: but, alas! as lie drew near, he 
perceived that he was very lame, and that he bore a little 
crutch, which, however, he did not always use, but some- 
times walking several steps without its aid, would flourish 
it before him as if in defiance, until a roughness in the 
road, or a loose stone, compelled him to place it again 
beneath his arm. 

“ 1 Hallo, num yarco;: ! hunted *ho bailli, 4 will you 
tell me the way to the house ot the Merc Rigaut." 

14 4 That I will,' cried the boy, eying the bailli askance 
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ami smiling slyly ; ‘ and, moreover, I will conduct you 

thither, if you will give me ’ 

4 Av, ay,’ said the hailli, ‘ never fear; but make haste 
child — the wind blows cold and sharp, and you shall 
have no cause to complain of my want of generosity.’ 

“ ‘Nay, nay/ replied the boy, colouring, ‘ I meant to 
have asked you but for a ride on your steed to Mother 
Rigaut's door/ 

“ And as the child spoke, he looked with envv at the 
rough post-horse, which, all unkempt and shaggy as he 
was, appeared far superior to the rude animals employed 
in plough or cart — the only ones ever seen in that 
distant village. 

“‘Is that all?' said the good-natured hailli, ‘then 
come along — mount — (juick, my lad —there — -jump up 
in the twinkling of an eve .’ 

"Hie hoy, lame as he was, sprang into the saddle, hut 
the portly person of the hailli prevented him from taking 
a safe seat, so he leaned his little crutch upon the toe of 
the bailli’s boot, and grappled the horse's mane with a 
firm grasp, almost standing upright : while the hailli, 
heedless of his perilous situation, trotted over the 1 rough 
stones of the village pavement, the lad Is at the horse V 
bridle jingling merrily, and the loud laugh — hail fear, 
half delight — of the hold urchin echoing far and near. 
Of course the whole village was roused in an instant, 
and the astonishment was gn at at beholding Mother 
Rigaut's ‘ Chariot’ trotting down tin* street upon a 
strange gentleman's steed, Ids long fair hair blown about 
by the wind, and his face shining and glowing amid the 
golden masses of silken curls which fell over it. 

“The hailli stopped at Mother Rigaut's door, but 'U 
little was he prepared to meet the truth, that he bade tin 
boy, with whom he seemed mightily pleased, hold tlu* 
horse while he entered the house to speak to the good 
woman, who was already standing on the threshold, all 
smiles and courtoies, to welcome the strange gentleman* 
The hailli entered and (dosed the door after him. VVliu! 
passed within none can tell. It must have been an ex- 
traordinary scene, for the sound of voices in hgk 
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dispute was heard for some minutes — a sound of sobbing 
and of wailing, and of loud expostulation : and presently 
the bailli was seen bursting from the cottage, and rush- 
ing upon the boy, and hugging and embracing him with 
transports of affection; then, all pale and trembling with 
emotion, he waved back with his riding-whip the 
advances of Mere Rigaut, who was pressing forward to 
clasp the child in her arms, and, seizing him in a sturdy 
grasp, he threw him on the saddle, and sprang up after 
hinu But thistiitic he allowed him room enough to ride 
at ease, and bade him sit in comfort, and then he placed 
his brawny arm around the boy's middle with solicitude, 
to keep him linn upon the saddle, and, putting spurs to 
the capering post-horse, he dashed out of the village 
without even asking news of any other child, or suffering 
the !>o v to take a last farewell of the Mere Rigaut, who 
followed him with shrieks and lamentations until he was 
lost to sight. 

“ Jt was not till they hud arrived at the little town, 
distant about two leagues from the village wherein 
(diaries Maurice de Talleyrand — Mother Kigali t’s 
‘ Chariot’ — had passed thr>e first twelve years of his 
eventful life, and which he was destined to behold no 
more — that he was informed that the strange gentleman 
who had carried him off* so abruptly, and in such a storm 
of indignation that he had not even stayed to see the 
little* Archambaut, was his own uncle, the Bailli de 
Talleyrand, his father's brave and loving brother, whose 
generous heart had glowed with such indignation at sight 
of the unheeded state in which the poor child had been 
left., crippled for life through the awkwardness of the 
ignorant nurse, that, without hesitation, without per- 
mission, he had torn him from his misery, and, although 
greatly disappointed in the hope he had conceived of 
being able to take him on board the ship he commanded, 
in consequence of his infirmity, yet he would not suffer 
hint to remain a moment longer abandoned to the igno- 
rant kindness of which he bad so long been a victim. 

“ As he was compelled o delay his return to Paris for 
some little time, he immediately wrote to the count, to 
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inform him of the circumstances in which he had found 
his nephew, Charles Maurice, and his intention of 
bringing him at once to Paris. The letter reached its 
destination some days before the worthy bailli, accom- 
panied by his young charge, drove into the courtyard of 
the hotel where the Comte de Talleyrand resided. Here, 
to his great mortification, he found that the count was 
absent with the nniue de Flaudre ; the countess was also 
absent on duty at the palace, it being her sernaine dv 
scrrice, and not for worlds would she neglect her duty. 
She had, however, with an affectionate jin rot/mtce, worthy 
of the greatest praise, appointed a gentleman to receive 
the boy from the hands of the bailli — a professor, who 
was to be his tutor at the College Louis le Grand, 
whither he was immediately to conduct his pupil, 
arrangements having already been made for his recep- 
tion. The bailli sighed as he consigned the lad to the 
care of another stranger, and, taking an affectionate fare- 
well, which was his last, immediately set off for Toulon, 
where he embarked, and was drowned at sea some few 
months afterwards. 

" Had the worthy bailli lived, the destiny of Charlo 
Maurice would have been far different, and the fate «»f 
Europe have been changed. Ife would have found pro- 
tection and support in his own family — in one of it- 
members at least — and they would not have dared to 
wreak upon his head that deadly wrong, which changed 
the whole current of his existence, and compelled him 
to struggle and to toil for that which was by right hi' 
own. However, bad as matters were, they certainly 
might have been worse ; for the gentleman to wlio.-e 
care (diaries Maurice was confided, was at all events a 
kind and liberal person, and soon became greatly at- 
tached to his pupil. I have frccpiently seen him at thr 
Hotel Talleyrand, even so lately as the year 1828. 1L 
was but a very few years older than the prince, and it 
was like a dream of other davs to hear the ancient pupil 
and Ins more ancient tutor discourse for hours together 
of th ose early times, so long gone by, and of their friends 
and companions, all, with very few exceptions, long 
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since in the grave. I have often thought that it must 
have been to the society and counsels of this most ex- 
cellent man that the prince chiefly owed the softness 
and humanity of his character, which even his enemies, 
amid all their absurd accusations, have never been able 
to deny. 

“ 1 have heard the prince, even very lately, speak of 
vr chcr Pore Langlois, as one of the most benevolent 
and purc-mimled of men, and his friendship and affec- 
tion for him knew no change, through all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, or the changes in politics. The prince, I 
believe, allowed him a very handsome income up to the 
day of his death ; but this circumstance did not prevent 
him from sometimes indulging his quondam pupil with 
a few gentle remonstrances and representations, when- 
ever, hv any misplaced word, or ill-timed reflection, he 
wounded the old professor’s prejudices: and it was a 
most curious sight to witness the deference with which 
his observations would be received by the prince, who, 
so strong was the power of old association, bowed his 
mighty intellect, and submitted to the reprimands of the 
obscure and dependent professor. I have often been 
present at bis visits, and always took most especial de- 
light in witnessing the kindly feeling, the true affection, 
which existed between the pair. M. Langlois still wore, 
in 1828, the costume he had worn before the revolution, 
when, as professor of rhetoric at the college of Louis le 
Hrarul, he had undertaken the care and education of the 
poor neglected boy from the distant village in Pcrigord 
— a long-skirted black coat, without a collar, and but- 
toned up to the chin, black knee breeches and silk 
stockings, with large shoes and bright plated knee- 
buckles. His coiffure was in nilcs d*' jiif/ean, with a long 
and goodly queue, well powdered: the large, flat snuff- 
box which he drew from the vasty dec]) of his ample 
pocket, and the brown checquered handkerchief which 
he used with a flourish and a loud report, brought back 
to memory at once the ’ ole herd of mvans crasstux ot 
the eighteenth century. 

“ Well, to return to my tale. At the college, Charles 
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Maurice devoted himself most manfully to study. This 
is proved by the fact of his having obtained, the second 
year of his admission, the first prize of his class, although 
competition must have been hard with boys who had 
been in the college for many years, while he had been 
running wild and barefoot on the plains of Pcrigord. 
Three years passed away cheerily enough at the college. 
His life of study had, however, but little variety, for he 
was during that time one of the unfavoured few who 
were compelled by the arrangements of their parents to 
remain at the college 1 during the short vacation, llis 
mother came but seldom to visit him, and never came 
alone. She was mostly accompanied by an eminent 
surgeon of Paris, who examined the boy's leg, and 
bandaged it, and pulled it out, to force it to match in 
length with the other, and burnt and cauterized the 
offending nerve until the poor fellow learned to dread 
with extreme terror the summons to the parfoir. and the 
announcement that madam*- su mm was awaiting him 
there. I have often heard him tell of the agony nf 
these visits and of the disappointment which he expe- 
rienced on seeing all his playmates depart to their 
various homes for the holiday-, but I never beard him 
utter a single complaint or condemnation of his mother'- 
conduct. 

“ It was at this time that his father died from die 
consequences of an old wound received in a skirmish 
some years before, and (diaries Maurice was now the 
Comte tie Talleyrand, and head of that branch of the 
family to which he belonged. Meanwhile, the younger 
son, Arehambant, had likewise returned from his mo-t 
refined and tender nursing: but he had had the better 
chance : his limbs wen 1 sound and well developed, as 
God had made them. No dire accident, the conse- 
quence of foul neglect, had marred his shape or tarnished 
his comeliness. So, one fine day, and as a natural con- 
sequence, mark you, of tins fortunate circumstance, when 
Charles Maurice, the tM^l son, had finished his course 
of study at Loum lc Grand, having passed through his 
dasscs with great crlat, there came a tall, sallow, black- 
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robed priest, and took him away from the midst of 
friends to the grim old seminaire of St. Sul pice, and it 
was there that lie received the astounding intimation, 
from the lips of the superior himself that, by the deci- 
sion of a council dc families from which there was no 
appeal, his birthright had been taken from him, and 
transferred to his younger brother. 

u c Why so?’ faltered the boy, unable to conceal his 
emotion. 

“ k lie is not a cripple,’ was the stern and cruel 
answer. 

It must have been that hour — nay, that very instant 
— the echo of those heartless words- — which made the 
Prince dc Talleyrand what he is even to this very day. 
Who shall tell the bitter throes of that bold, strong- 
hearted youth, as he heard the unjust sentence ? Was 
it defiance and despair, the gift of hell, or resignation, 
the blessed boon of 1 leaven, which caused him to sutler 
the coal so, black robe to bo thrown at once above his 
college uniform, without a cry, without a murmur. None 
will ever be able to divine what his feelings were, for 
this one incident is always passed over by the prince, 
lie never refers to it, even when in familiar conversa- 
tion with his most loved intimates. It is certain, there- 
fore, that the single hour of which I speak, bore with 
it a whole life of bitterness and agony. 

It is evident, as usual with him throughout his whole 
life, that his decision, however, \\as taken on the in- 
stant. He murmured not — he sued not for commuta- 
tion of the hateful sentence. He knew that it would 
he in vain. He even sought at once to conform, out- 
wardly at least, to all the tedium of the endless rules 
ami regulations bv which the house was governed ; hut 
his whole character was changed — his very nature was 
warped and blasted. Whatever historians may write, 
and credulous readers choose to believe, be was not a 
‘silent, solitary boy, loving to muse while his comrades 
played around him,’ as 1 h<« e seen it written in a recent 
account of his life. Just Pie contrary. While at Louis 
L Grand, he was remarkable lot his skill and dexterity 
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at all kinds of games requiring either fleetness of foot or 
strength of limb ; which fact was so extraordinary, from 
his infirmity, that the tradition has been preserved in 
the college. lie was strong and hardy, in spite of his 
lameness. This he owed to the fresh air and free ex- 
ercise he had enjoyed in his early childhood. His 
temper was mild and tractable, and, when attacked, his 
only weapon of defence was his tongue. Ilis sharp, 
quick speech became, indeed, the terror of his comrades. 
Even then he had learned that the art of governing 
others consisted merely in self-command. W hat a pity 
that some ol his juvenile bon mots have not been pre- 
served ; they must have been delightful; the very sap 
and freshness of his mental vigour. 

k ‘ At Louis le firand he had been surrounded by the 
bold, ambitions spirits of the rising generation of that 
day, boys of all classes of society, all animated with tin* 
same eager desire for distinction, and, each in his de- 
gree, with the same thir>t for glorv. Even these chil- 
dren were awaking to the conviction that a new light 
was about to break upon the world, that the triumph 
ol mind over matter was nigh at hand, and that the 
power of brute force must yield at length to the mightier 
power of intellect. A discontented spirit had gone fo v th, 
and even walked abroad into the vrrv nurseries through- 
out the land. The days were pa>t when the bov> *>t 
noble blood sat down to table fir>t and wen* served hv 
the urchin rnturirrs, their fellow-Mudcnts. At board, in 
class, or at play, the sons of the noble and the lowlv, 
ol the wealthy and the poor, were now jostled together. 

1 he high-born dunce, who was at college merely to 
while away the useless years between the epoch of actual 
childhood and that of hi* admbdon (still a child ) into 
the army, no longer took precedence of the plebeian 
boy who was toiling and striving to acquire knowledge 
oven though it might have been the credit of the former 
which obtained the admission of the latter into the 
college, 

a this struggle, the talents and quickness of young 
Talley land had shorn, conspicuously. His position on 
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his first entrance into the college had been most un- 
defined and false. lie had arrived from Perigord, wild 
and untutored, ignorant of the simplest social tradition 
of the noblesse ; therefore had he no place or influence 
among the nobles; while, without wealth, or any of the 
dazzling appurtenances of his rank at command, he 
could scarcely be expected to have sway with the rota- 
riers ; and yet, before the first half year had passed 
away, he was found to be the prime mover and counsel 
of both factions by the power of his intellect alone. 
These are facts which still live in the memory of some 
few of the prince’s old associates, and show how carlv 
that grasping mind, which was destined to govern those 
who governed the world itself, began to assert its do- 
minion and to exercise its powers. 

“ l have dwelt thus lengthily upon the childhood of 
the Prince de Talleyrand, because, in the events bv 
which it was marked, you may find both cause and 
excuse for many things that took place in after yearn. 
Such had been hi> life at Louis le Grand. Now. at the 
Scminaire, be was thrown at once among a set of crea- 
tures of a far different Mamp from tin* bold and inde- 
pendent beings be had left. His new companions were 
mostlv, like himself, sons ( >f the poor nnh1e>se ; hut, unlike 
himself, they wore either the t/mnnjrr or the bastard son>. 
Not one of these had been deprived, as be had been, 
of his name and birthright, therefore none could have 
sympathy with all the bitterness that must have lain so 
heavy on his heart. Instead of the variety which gave 
such intciest to his college life, and such constant food 
to his perceptive powers, he was surrounded in his new 
abode by beings all actuated by one single motive, and 
who had therefore been moulded by the same views into 
the same character. The sleepy dream of life at St. 
Sulpice centred wholly in ecclesiastical distinction and 
honour, and merely resolved itself into either riches or 
dignities, according to the temper of the dreamer. The 
ready wit, the lively perce j urns of young Talleyrand, 
could not be appreciated in a community where hope 
was deadened, and imagination dulled, by the certainty 
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that robbed the Future of the dim veil with which it is 
hidden from the great mass of mankind, and which, 
according to the morals of the period, rendered the 
after years of the younger son of the poor noble, or the 
bastard child of the rich one, as easily to be defined, and 
as easy to unravel as a record of the past. So must 
have thought that little congregation of the Seminaire of 
St. Sulpice, who wen* gathered there in 1770 , the year 
of the admission of Charles Maurice. Hut (iod had 
ordained it otherwise; and, could some few of the 
fortunes of those lads be told at this day, we should 
perhaps find as great diversity of adventure, and many 
a tale of interest as wild and fearful, as those which 
could lx* furnished by the youthful denizens of the 
Koval College of Louis le (Jrand at the same period. 

However, it does not appear that the voung can- 
didate for church preferment was guilty, for a single 
moment, of deception, with regard to (host* who had 
thus fashioned out his destiny, lie wore no mask ot 
hypocrisy at that time certainly, made no false prefer.- v 
of fasting or of penance: but openly and freely shared 
in all the amusements which were within hi> reach, per- 
haps buoyed up with the presentiment that the time 
drawing nigh when the cowled monk and the stoled 
priest would be bound bv im obligation to keep the vew 
which had been breathed from terror or necessity. 

ft is pleasant to li-ten to his <juiet and even mind- 
ful tale- of the life he led when -laving at the surcvrsii!'' 
of the c-tabli-hmcnt, which was -ituated at Vaugirard. 
near which p!ac< .cat I-.-v) the Duchess of Orleans 
mother of our pre-ent King Louis Philippe, posses-ol 
a most splendid chateau. lien* -he used to assend *<■ 
all the r/(fr of the -oriel v of Pari-, and on the board- 
the little theatre belonging to the chateau were lint 
produced some of tie- dramatic pieces which afterward- 
had the greatest \ogur in the capital. To be present at 
these representations was an honour, of course, farin' 
yond the pretensions of the poor seminaristes, vdio v ‘‘ 
ears were tantalized during tin* long summer nigh^ 
the ruitling of carriage-wheels, and the hallooing l, f 
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livcred attendants, as all the rank and beauty of Paris 
[lew by the old gray convent, where the priestly inha- 
bitants should have been slumbering in holy calm. But 
young Talleyrand slumbered not. lie would remain 
gazing for hours through the narrow apertures of the 
jalousies, which the watchful eye of the survriUant caused 
always to be closed, and, with straining eyes and yearn- 
ing heart, seek to picture to his fancy the laces and the 
forms of the fair occupants of the carriages which passed 
in rapid succession, until the desire to join the happy 
groups he beheld thus fleeting before him became irre- 
sistible, and he resolved coute <pie coate to gratify it. No 
sooner was the resolution formed than he hastened to 
its execution. 

“Accordingly, one bright balmy night in August, he 
iiung Ills black serge frock a ax nrtics , and, without 
assistance and without a confidant (he never asked or 
look advice ), he climbed the old crumbling wall of the 
garden, and jumped up behind one of the gay carriages 
which had so excited his envy. He will sometimes 
smile even now at the self-confidence with which he 
plan ed himself, all terrified and hlushim?, however, at 
the heels of the party who alighted at tin perron of the 
chateau. 1 le was fairly astonished at his own impu- 
dence, when he found himself comfortably seated in the 
parterre of the theatre, with an otlicer of the Gardes 
Francaises on one side, and a little* masked and mincing 
ahhc pet it- nun' Ire on the other; nor could he believe, as 
he raised his eyes and gazed around on that bright and 
brilliant company, that lie was not in reality ‘where he 
ought at that moment to have been, stretched on his 
towly pallet, and dreaming of paradise. 

W hen the curtain rose and the play began, his 
admiration and delight became almost painful. The 
piece was Racine's * Phediv,' and the famous Made- 
moiselle Conlnt, w ho performed the part of the wretched 
wife and mother, was in more senses than one the 
heroine of the evening, .''be had just been released 
from the prison of Fort FE’ eque, when' she had been 
eon/ined for some time, in consequence of having re- 
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fused to apologize to the Paris parterre, for treating its 
opinion and authority with contempt. Enthusiasm was 
at its height on her account. Party spirit had run so 
high, that duels had been fought between old friends, 
and liaisons of long standing been broken otf, in con- 
sequence of differences of opinion with regard to her 

conduct in this matter. Madame do L , a great 

patroness of the drama, had not hesitated at making 
herself the public talk, by taking to prison, in her open 
carriage in broad day, and in the face of all Paris, seated 
on her lap, with dishevelled hair and streaming eves, 
the fair and injured Eniilie ! The new perfume, lanno 
de Contat , had become indispensable. Better go without 
a pocket-handkerchief at all than produce one which 
was not redolent of the complicated fragrance. Then 
had been but a single incident to divert from tears ami 
sobs in this adventure. The police-officer, who had 
been charged with the arrest of Mademoiselle (\mtnt. 
had found her in the tragic mood, lofty and sullen. 

‘ l ake all !' she had exclaimed with theatrical grandc’ir: 

‘ von arc welcome to take all- -my liberty — mv very liti 
itself — but you cannot take my honour !' - Fear in :, 

mademoiselle,’ replied tin* man : ‘ <•// il a / 7 V 7 /, b /, 
jtt rd. Sf s 


Some had latigheil at the wittiei-m — others liao t»-i: 
it most deeply, a- the nukindot cut of all. In short, t ; e : - 
puni.-hmcnt and it> cause had created a >pccies of frcii/\ 
in the public mind. whiehj.iad oera>iumd all inim : 
trouble.-, whether of;.oV,7ci> t ', i 1( , - !i! 

a Wl : .W|. Vo V v,>u;c -*U ( > or finance, to hi » 

inolhp e# " oui u.av indue, then, <>t the i n I ; 

tilt: (M'l'SI.Uvt .lll.m. I" 1 11 V , tr wiI i, uu u- 

port. Tlicrc was loud elanping ot " ' , cd /|,,ir 

? feo, • and some wept salt tears, and cmbiau-a ^ 

«tra ££ ^ 
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passible amid all the clamour, for he knew not what it 
meant, until the Garde Francaise gave him a cuff, and 
bade him shout, or lie would pink him, and the perfumed 
abbe fell upon his neck, and with sobs begged him, for 
Heaven’s sake, to clap his hands, that he might be quite 
sure ho was not seated next to a corpse, for nothing else 
could thus long have borne the presence of a beauty so 
divine without some demonstration of delight. 

“ It was when the clamour had erased, and the play 
was allowed to proceed, that the real delight of young 
Talleyrand commenced. I have often heard him say, 
that never, during the lengthened years of his brilliant 
life, does he remember to have experienced an admira- 
tion so glowing, so intense, as on that memorable even- 
ing. During the whole of the performance, he had re- 
mained in a perfect trance, and, when it was concluded, 
he almost wept at the thought that he might possibly 
behold it no more. The play was followed by a supper, 
again followed by dancing, which doubtless lasted till the 
dawn, but our scniinariste deemed it prudent to hasten 
homeward before 1 matins, for fear of detection. This he 
accomplished on foot, and with celerity, and he was just 
comfortably set-fled in his bed when the odious clang of 
the chapel bell roused him ere he had yet fallen asleep. 
And it was long, indeed, before he again slept calmly as 
he had done before. That night's entranccment had 
opened to his sight visions of forbidden things, of which 
till then he had never dreamed, and the possibility of re- 
turning again with composure to the dull life of the semi- 
nairc was gone for ever! His passion tor Mademoiselle 
Contat grew to be the one sole thought which occupied 
liis mind, and lie soon found means to indulge it. Night 
after night would lit 1 escape from his prison, and walk to 
Tar is (after her return to the Theatre Koval), in order to 
witness the least fragment of her acting. Sometimes, on 
the vigils of great festivals, when prayers had continued 
late at the chapel, or the srnerior had indulged his flock 
with an over-long story at the supper-table, the poor 
youth could not set out on nis perilous journey until it 
was too late; and many a time has he had the mortifi- 

I 
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cation of arriving at the theatre, after an expensive ride 
or a fatiguing walk from Vaugirard, just as the curtain 
was about to fall, and shut out the goddess from his sight. 
He often recals those few short months of peril and ex- 
citement, as among the happiest of his life. 

" It was just about this time that he met with a 
romantic adventure, which he cannot even now relate 
without emotion, and which has all the character of the 
events which compose the most pure and healthy of the 
novels of the period, lie was one day returning from 
the Bibliotheque of the Sorbonnc to the Seminairc Saint 
Sulpice, laden with books and papers, when a violent 
storm of rain coming on, he was forced to seek shelter 
beneath a gateway in the Rue du Pot de her. The 
neighbourhood at that time was full of convents and 
ecclesiastical establishments * — the Benedictines — the 
Carmelites — the Freres Minimes — the Cordeliers — all 
had houses or mccnrsales, about the Place Saint Sulpicc : 
so that you might have walked down whole streets of 
dark gloomy wall, without finding a single refuge from 
the rain — the convent doors being kept inhospitably 
closed, and the small space beneath the eaves being even 
more drenched than the middle of the street, from the 
dripping gutters which poured down upon the miserable 
wayfarer one continued sheet of water, certainly not so 
pure as that which fell straight from heaven. There v.as 
but a single space in the w hole street where the passenger 
could hope for a dry footing, and young Talleyrand 
knew- it well ; a little archway leading to the back-door 
of a convent of Benedictines — the name of w hich I for- 
get — whose principal entrance was iu the Rue dc Vau- 
girard. 

“ It was a long, narrow passage, so dark that it was 
impossible to perceive anyone concealed there, and might 
have served admirably as a place of ambush for any lurk- 
ing thief or assassin, who might have chosen to harbour 
in its gloomy recess. Here the youth had stood sonic 
time watching the rain — which continued to fall in 
torrents- still laden with his books, yet not daring to 
open one of them, fearful that the rest might fall into the 
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mud — of course devoured with ennui , and stamping with 
impatience, — just, in fact, on the point of launching forth 
once more — if it were merely for the sake of changing 
his station for another more amusing, — when suddenly 
he became conscious of the presence of another person 
in the passage. He says that he was rather startled at 
first, but it did not belong either to his age or character 
to pass without investigation any circumstance which had 
arrested his attention : so clearing ftis throat with a suc- 
cessful effort, he called out manfully, ‘ Qui rive? 

The exclamation was answered by a faint and stifled 
cry, issuing from the very furthermost corner of the ob- 
scure passage. The young man ventured forward with- 
out hesitation, and discovered a dark and shapeless form 
huddled up in one comer of the threshold of the convent 
door, whose outline, so dark was the place, was invisible, 
even at arm’s length, lie was conscious that the form 
was that of a female, and he stretched out his hand, and 
said kindly, — c What fear you ? — are you in trouble? — 
why are you hidden thus ? Let me assist you, if you are 
in pain.’ 

“ As he spoke these words, the figure slowly rose — 
a slight, frail, delicate form, that of a girl scarcely beyond 
the age of childhood, attired in the loose black dress of 
serge and large capuchon of the convent beneath the gate- 
way of which they were standing. He took her gently by 
the hand, and led her forward to the light. The poor girl 
was so terrified, that she offered no resistance, and con- 
ducting her to the entrance of the passage, he gently 
withdrew the capuchon, with which she had covered her 
face, bidding her take comfort, for that he would do her 
no lu)rm. The girl looked up into his countenance with 
an expression of anxiety and doubt, but the gentle kind- 
ness which she saw written there must hare relieved her 
instantly, for she exclaimed, in a whisper, f Oh no — I 
know you will not betray me — but how can you assist 
rae ? I am lost for ever !’ and then she buried her face 
ln her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

“ The youth remained gazing upon the girl in mingled 
admiration and surprise. Never, to this very hour, he 
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has often said, has he beheld a face of greater beauty than 
that which stood thus revealed to him in the dim light. 
It was a small and exquisitely delicate cast of counte- 
nance, with large wild eyes and arched eyebrows, and a 
calm, snow-white forehead, which a painter might have 
given to the Madonna standing at Saint Anne’s knee. 
Her hair was hanging loose about her face, in dripping 
masses, from the rain through which she had passed, and 
the steam of the capuchon. Her small chiselled mouth 
was parted, and disclosed two rows of pearly teeth. But 
Talleyrand was most struck by the singular beauty of 
her complexion, which, although she evidently had been 
terrified, was not pale, but of the most vivid bloom, like 
the petals of the damask rose: while her eyes almost 
dazzled him, so bright and flashing was their lustre. By 
his patience and his kindly manner, he soon succeeded 
in winning the little maiden's confidence ; and, although 
still in great agitation, she told him the story of her 
troubles, which was a singular one, and most affecting. 

" She said that she was a novice of the convent of the 
Benedictine ladies, of the Rue de Vaugiranl, and that 
the passage where they were standing formed part of the 
premises belonging to the building. She had been in 
that house ever since the age of four years — she was no.v 
fifteen — and during all that time she had never once 
been allowed to go beyond those walls. She had often 
yearned most intensely, she said, to see the world, which 
the other novices and the pntswnnairts had described to 
her as being so very beautiful. She had sometimes 
begged very earnestly, too, to be permitted to accompany 
one of the lay sisters, who went sometimes into the 
country, to see a sick nun of the order, who was staying 
there for the recovery of her health ; but she had been 
told that out of kindness she must be refused; for, as it 
was her destiny to pass her whole life in that old con- 
vent, it would be much better that she should behold no 
other place, and those who had more experience than 
herself could tell what regret and misery she would avoid 
by her ignorance of other scenes. She was to have re- 
newed her vows of novitiate on the Thursday before, but 
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she had been so ill, that the ceremony had been deferred 
until the week following, and then she should enter into 
the last year of novitiate, and when that had passed away, 
she should take the black veil and be cloistered for the 
rest of her life. Her name, she added, was Constance 
de V., but she knew not of any friends or kindred which 
she had. A notary had always remitted to the abbess 
the sums necessary for the expenses of her board and 
education, and the dower money also was already lodged 
in the lady’s hands, so that there was no hope — none — 
none — that she should ever realize her dream of behold- 
ing ever so small a portion of the world, of whose beauty 
she had heard so much. She said this with such a deep 
sigh, and such a yearning look towards the gloomy street 
where the rain still plashed in torrents, that the listener 
was moved almost to tears. 

“ 4 But how came you here, mademoiselle ?’ said he, 
‘ and in this state, too ?’ pointing to her dress, which 
was wet through, and clung to her form in damp and 
streaming folds. 

e< 4 Oh, 1 have not told you all,’ replied she, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘ I know that I have done wrong, but my 
punishment is great as my offence and she looked 
down the dark passage towards the door with a shudder 
of affright. ‘But thus it was. I had been ill in bed 
for more than a week, and had grown so weary of my 
little cell — and last night I could not sleep for thinking 
of all the brightness of the world I never was to see. 1 
prayed to the Holy Virgin to take away these wicked 
thoughts from my mind, hut she did not think fit to give 
me grace, for towards morning my desire to go abroad 
became even more intense ; and so, when sister Marthc, 
who watches me, left me, still thinking that 1 was asleep, 
to go to matins, I rose from my bed and came down, to 
walk for a few moments beneath the cloisters of the 
outer court, in the hope that the air of the place, con- 
fined as it was, might In In to cool the fever of the past 
night I have long been forbidden to go into the garden ; 
they say it is too cold and damp, and that my cough will 
be worse than ever if I stay beneath the trees. Well, I 
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turned round and round the court, listening to the chimes 
of Saint Sulpice, and thinking of what our Lady Abbess 
tells me I should never think of — the delight of lying in 
some cool green meadow, on the grass, beneath the 
overhanging branches of some old tree — when the 
tempter, who, as Sister Martlie has often told me, 
already half possesses my lost soul (alas! she must speak 
truth), led me this way — into the cloister which leads to 
yonder door. It was ajar — Mother Jeanne, the femme 
de peine, had just been cleaning it with broom and pail, 
and had opened it to sweep the rubbish into this dark 
passage. How she could have left it open thus 1 cannot 
tell — yes, Sister Martlie is right — it must have been the 
tempter’s work ! My heart beat violently at sight of 
that open door. I thought to have fled, but I yielded 
to temptation, and peeped through the long dark pas* 
sage into the street beyond. Scarcely had I thus gazed 
for an instant, when 1 was seized with a desire so burn* 
ing, so intense, to see the Place, which I hail been told 
was at the end of this little street, that, without a 
moment's reflection, I rushed down the passage and was 
free. I meant to have merely cast one look upon the 
Place , and have returned immediately, i thought it 
might he possible that in this illness I might die, and it 
was very hard that I should leave a world, which they 
tell me God has made so full of beauty, without having 
beheld aught besides this dull old pile; so I stepp'd out 
into the street with more delight than I ought to have 
done, considering that 1 was doing what was wrong. 1 
buried my head in my capuchon, and turned boldly 
down the street to the left; but I had not gone far 
before I perceived that I must have taken the wrong 
direction, for as I drew near to the end, I saw not the 
fine open square which 1 had been promised, but another 
street more dirty and more dull than the one I had just 
traversed. Dining the walk I did not meet a soul, or I 
think I should have fainted, for it was not till I thus 
stood for the first time alone and unaided that 1 remem- 
bered that my dress must at once betray me. I was re- 
solved to return immediately, but, in the mean time, this 
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storm of rain came suddenly beating down with such 
intense fury that my dress was wet through in an in- 
stant. I ran with all the swiftness of which I was capable, 
to regain this dark passage ; but judge of the agony 
of affright that I experienced on beholding the door 
which I had closed, and of which I had taken the key, 
fastened on the inside ! Mother Jeanne must have per- 
ceived the absence of the key, and have bolted it within. 
Oh, I am lost ! She has doubtless already been to tell 
our lady mother. They will all know 'tis I who am the 
guilty one, for everybody else will be at matins !’ 

“ As the poor girl concluded her story, she again 
burst into a paroxysm of grief. The young seminariste 
endeavoured to soothe her, and offered to go round to 
the great gate to try and obtain admittance there, but 
the trembling girl clung to him with such energy, that 
he could not tear himself away. 

u i No, no; do not leave me now,’ exclaimed she. c I 
dare not be left thus alone. What shall I say when they 
come and find me here ? They w ill come, I know’, 
ditectly, and bear me back with bootings and with 
shame.’ 

“ As she spoke, so great was her terror, that she 
shook like the aspen leaf, and her companion was obliged 
to support her by placing his arm gently round her 
w’aist, or she would have fallen. He then perceived, 
w’ith great distress, that this violent trembling was the 
spasmodic shuddering of fever ; and, its she placed her 
hand upon her bosoin to still the convulsive throe, he 
beheld with yet greater horror that she wore nothing 
beneath her robe but the night dross which she had on 
when she left her bed. His heart was wrung at the 
thought of that delicate creature abroad thus, burnt 
with fever, and wet to the skin. It must be death to so 
fragile a being. Something, nowever, must be done. 
He durst not leave her. She was in that state of mind 
that she might have fallo ' senseless to the earth if she 
had been left alone ; neither could he drag her with 
him the whole length of the street through the pouring 
r fthi, in order to arrive at the great gate of the convent. 
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The scandal would have been terrific, had they been 
seen together in the costume which they each wore. In 
the midst of this painful embarrassment, like the drown- 
ing man who clings to a straw, he went up to the door 
and turned the key. There was no impediment in the 
lock. He shook the door violently, then pushed it with 
• all his might. Oh, God of mercy, it yields ! It is not 
bolted, for daylight may be seen through the opening. 
Once more he brings all his strength to bear against the 
iron-studded door. The drops of sweat stand like beads 
upon his forehead, with the anxiety of the moment and 
the violence of his exertions. But he is presently re- 
warded by the grating noise caused by the removal of 
the obstacle within, and the faint shriek of joy which 
escaped the lips of the sweet Constance. She sees it 
all now ! Mother Jeanne, in her rage for cleaning, had 
moved the old oaken bench from the archway of the 
cloister, and had placed it crosswise before the door, 
where it had resisted all her own puny efforts, as though 
it had been a wall of iron ; and now her laugh of de- 
light is so convulsive that it is more painful than were 
her tears and sobs. Meanwhile, young Talleyrand had 
pushed open a space sufficient for her passage into the 
cloister, and he assisted her to mount the bench and 
pass through. The hand which she gave him, and which 
but a little while before had startled him by its burning 
touch, was now as cold as marble. He imprinted one 
pure and holy kiss upon it before he closed the door tor 
ever ; and when he found that she withdrew it not, but 
thanked him, and blessed him fervently, and called him 
her deliverer, and said ‘ that he had saved her life,' he shut 
the door abruptly, for he could bear no more. He stood 
for a moment listening at the keyhole for the sound <>t 
her retreating step. It must have been very light, how- 
ever, for he heard it not. He then walked slowly 
home to the snninaire , insensible now to cither wind or 
rain. 

“ The books which the young student had brought 
from the Sorbonnc were unionised that day. His mind 
was too much absorbed with the memory of that beau- 
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teous maiden, and with the undefined terror which he 
experienced for her sake. On the morrow he walked 
several times completely round the convent walls, but 
he saw not an evidence that the building was’ Inhabited 
by a single human being. On the third day, he could 
not control his impatience, and bestowed a silver crown 
on the commissionaire to go and ask, as if despatched 
by some great lady, whose name he was to forget, for 
news of the health of Mademoiselle Constance de V. 
The answer he brought back was that c Mademoiselle 
Constance de V., in an attack of fever, being for a few 
moments unwatched, had risen from her bed and gone 
down into the cloisters, no doubt feeling grievously ill, 
and in search of assistance. It was supposed that she 
had wandered for some time in the quadrangle, for she 
was found lying drenched with wet upon the oaken 
bench, by the porte de service of the outer court. She 
was without sense or motion when taken up, and it was 
certain that she had already been dead for some time 
^ this was the private opinion of the tourivre ), although 
the superior would insist on having the viaticum ad- 
ministered all the same. She had been buried that very 
morning at daybreak, and Mademoiselle de Breteuil, the 
favourite pension nai re of the abbess, had got the promise 
of her cell to keep her birds in until the arrival of an- 
other pension naire to occupy it. The abbess was very 
angry with sister Marthe for having left the bedside of 
Mademoiselle de V., but could not punish her, it having 
been proved that she had only gone to matins.’ 

“ Such had been the fate of that beauteous girl ! The 
earth already covered her, before she had even seen the 
light. That stealthy walk along the dreary street, amid 
the cold and pelting rain, was all the experience she 
had carried to the grave, of the world she had longed 
so ardently to see ; and, when the seminariste thought 
on the story of her life, and compared it with his own, 
he felt that he no longer ha/ a rifjht to complain, lie had 
spent his childhood at le> st amid fresh air and free ex- 
ercise wholesome to the body, and also amid the rude 
kindness and overwhelming affection wholesome to the 
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mind ; while the poor child whose dying grasp he 
almost fancied that he could still feel, had never been 
allowed to roam beyond the gloomy precincts of her 

E rison-hotise. With her innocence and loveliness, she 
ad been suffered to grow like some rank weed which 
springs amid the crevice of the pavement stone of the 
foul jail-yard, and struggles but in vain to catch a gleam 
of sunshine or a breath of air, until, wearied with the 
effort, it sinks back dead into the crevice from which it 
sprung. 

“ This event made a great impression upon 31. de 
Talleyrand, and sobered him for some time after its 
occurrence, lie took to studying more diligently than 
hitherto, and shone among his competitors as brilliantly 
as he had already done at Louis le Grand. His speeches 
at the conferences which were held every month at 
Saint Sulpice, were judged to bo masterpieces of reason- 
ing and logic, and were thought worthy of being pre- 
serve' l among the records of the Snninaire — an immer.M* 
honour for so young a man. lie was now seventeen : 
it was judged advisable that he should go to finish his 
theological studies ‘ m Sorhoiute! and it was during the 
short interval which elapsed between leaving the n mi- 
naire and entering the Snrhonm *, that he first lodgetl at 
home. Note this when ye talk of the * good old titn* 

— the Prince de Talleyrand was seventee n years of’ agv 
before he had slept a siuf/b * nnjht. beneath his father's 
roof! Well might Jean Jacques thunder forth his male- 
dictions upon the fine ladies, the 4 ‘ mardtrvs sans tn- 
tr allies f of his day ! ’’ 

My friend here paused, to my great sorrow, with all 
the self-complacency of a professed lion exhibitor. («' 
descant upon the beauty of the landscape as seen from 
the point at which we had arrived. Of course there 
were tin* well-known wonders familiar to all naturai- 
beauty-h unters ever since the world began — the seeing 
into so many departments— -the commanding a view ot 
so many parish' s, but which always worry me to death 
“What is that ruin?* 1 said I, pointing to a pile 
rubbish which lay closer at hand. 
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“ Ah, that is no ruin,” replied C., laughing; ; “ it is 
just the contrary, for it is an unfinished building. The 
history of that 4 ruin ’ would amuse you, more than all 
the history of the person whose work it was. The prince 
calls it the 4 Folk Princesses and you shall have the story 
as we go home.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MIllABEAU THE PRINCESS T. - -THE MAYOR OF 

VALENCAY. 


We alighted from the carriage, and sat down on one 
of the blocks of stone which lav scattered about in all di- 
rections, bearing witness to the gigantic intentions < Y the 
projector, and also to the signal failure of the enterprise. 
C. looked around with sadness. 

“The sight of this place/' said he, “ recals to mind 
so much both of pain and pleasure, >o many associations 
for ever lost to Valency, that I cannot behold it without 
a certain feeling of melancholy, which I little thought 
it would ever have inspired. And yet, in spite ot ah 
the jesting and merry sarcasm, the bon-mots and epi- 
grams to which the first discovery of the little monu- 
ment gave rise, it might serve to illustrate my favourite 
argument, when answering those who .attack, by sweep- 
ing generalities, the whole life of the prince, and which 
1 frame thus : ‘ No man can be so very worthless who 
has made such friendships as he has done, and won at- 
tachments so lasting and so true.’ 

“ It is, in fact, one of the most extraordinary qualm* 
cations of this great man, and forms a parallel to what 
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is told of the fascinating influence of Napoleon. Ilis 
powers of pleasing are so great, that he can with justice 
boast of never having failed to captivate, where he has 
been willing to do so, even when having to combat en- 
mity and prejudice. Those who are accustomed to the 
bland and polished courtesy of his old age can readily 
imagine that in youth his influence must have been all- 
powerful. With this fascination of manner he must have 
also been possessed of the most aristocratic and handsome 
person, from the dignity of which, strange to say, the de- 
formity of his foot never detracted, lie was very fair, of 
most brilliant yet delicate complexion, with eyes of a soft 
dark blue, much covered by the lids, which contributed 
greatly to the air of quiet recurillnnmt , misconstrued 
by many into au expression of cunning, which was habi- 
tual to him. Ilis hair has always been considered one 
of his greatest attractions, being of the bright golden 
hue, so uncommon even in the north ; and when he 
wore it loose over his shoulders, neither discoloured by 
powder nor disfigured by the torturing iron of the per- 
ruquicr, it must have been most beautiful. Even to this 
very hour, you cannot fail to remark its rich luxuriance. 
It is not yet wholly white, but merely grey, and its 
original golden colour still shines bright amid the 
silver. 

“ I have seen several portraits of the prince, taken in 
his youth. There is one, a miniature, which, set in a 
bracelet, h<os met my eye every day for some years past, 
upon the arm of the fair I )uchcss de 1)., which never fails 
to arrest iny attention, and to inspire me with the same 
interest, the same dreams and illusions of the past, as 
though, upon each occasion I behold it, it was for the 
first time. The likeness may be strongly traced even 
now. The features arc moulded with a delicacy peculiar 
to the race of the Perigords, and the countenance is one 
which might certainly have been suspected of having 
greatly aided his varied tah its and endowments, in the 
success for which he was so - pplauded and so envied. The 
costume in this picture is of about the year 1775, when 
1 alley rand was in the prime of youth, and when he had 
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not long emerged from St. Stilpice ; and yet the portrait 
is rather that of a young man of fashion of the time than 
of a youth vowed to a life of penance and austerity. 
The hair, of which he was always proud, hangs loose 
and unshorn over his embroidered coat; no sign of 
monkish scissors or of priestly tonsure is there. There 
does not exist a picture of the prince cither as Abbe de 
Perigord or as Bishop of Autun. So completely did he 
ever separate himself from the state of life into which he 
had been thrust by the force of circumstances, that he 
never would consent to have a palpable record of his 
profession brought in after times as a memorial against 
him. There is a beautiful portrait of Talleyrand when 
Prince de Benevent and Vice Grand Klcctor, painted 
by Gerard, and one of the best performances of that 
artist, now at Koehecotte, wherein the physiognomist 
might have h<<m />//, for the countenance in this picture 
boars the most lively and spiritual expression that could 
possibly be represented by art. The painting bv Scheffer, 
which Jhas been engraved in London, and published bv 
Colnaghi, is the best in existence as to the likeness, 
which is most striking. The artist has represented, in 
a manner almost sublime, the peculiar mvlamje of me- 
lancholy and Jinrssv which the countenance of the prince 
always wears when in meditation, an expression which 
sometimes inspires me with a feeding of the deepest sad- 
ness : it is the cheerfulness of the mind contending 
against physical infirmity and pain. 

“ \ on will readily believe that, with all the advan- 
tages both of mind and person which he possessed— 
with ambition of that quid kind, which knows no obstacle 
in the attainment of its ends, and yet can wait with calm 
and bide its time — which is slow to decide, yet quick to 
move when the hour is arrived for action- -with the 
courtly manners which must have been hereditary, 
joined to the calm dignity which he had acquired in the 
Scunnnire de St. Sulpice, his first appearance in the 
world wherein he was destined to live and move, was 
bailed with peculiar triumph and satisfaction. The 
fame of his skill in argument, his subtlety in wrangli* 1 ?’ 
had got beyond the walls of the Svminairr , long befoit* 
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he himself had left it for the independence of the Sor- 
bonne. The conferences which took place weekly in the 
old hall of the Sctninaire had brought out his powers of 
persuasion, and his great quickness of imagination, which 
displayed itself admirably in pointed epigram and bril- 
liant repartee. 

“ There are people living even now who can re- 
member the effect which some of his controversial argu- 
ments produce# at the time, among the audiences who 
enjoyed the privilege of a seat upon the old oaken 
benches of the Shninaire , on the days reserved for these 
public discussions. They must have been chefs-d^nuvres, 
full of point and pith, and generally sent the listeners 
away laughing with him, and sympathising with his 
adversary. These discourses were always read in public 
from a manuscript (whirr, and were preserved in the 
archive* of the. Svntinaire , until the revolution dispersed 
the whole of the property of the establishment, and they 
were lost. It is a great pity they were not preserved, 
as thev must have contained much of the vivacity and 
energy of his youth, which were sadly wanting in his 
subsequent speeches: for Talleyrand has never possessed 
the qualifications necessary to the success of an orator; 
his delivery was lengthened, and his voice too deep and 
hollow to produce an effect upon a large assembly. Had 
it not 'been for these natural delects, all the vigour and 
lire of a Mira beau would have Been reckoned as nought, 
compared with the steady wit and cool philosophy of 
which Talleyrand was master. 

u The world of fashion, ever on the look-out for 
novelty, stretched forth its arms to hug to its bosom the 
young abbe on his first appearance within its charmed 
ring. The reverend title with which he was invested, 
so tar from being a preventive to his enjoyment of all 
the pleasures of the corrupt society of the period, rather 
served as an additional pretext for claiming his full .share. 
Hie youthful Abbe de fYrigord was courted and Hat- 
red by all parties; his sayings were repeated, his 
sentiments quoted upon all occasions. The world would 
now most willingly have spoiled him, and avenged the 
neglect of his relations, and the wrongs and insults 
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which had been heaped upon his childhood. But it was 
too late : he had already learned to despise that world to 
whose mean prejudices he had been made a sacrifice, and 
his heart and soul were already devoted to the cause of 
those whose struggles were beginning to make the old 
fabric of society quake and totter to its very foundations. 
It was while he was studying at the Sorbonne that the 
first shocks of the new era were beginning to be felt ; 
but young Talleyrand, as yet, took no share in the 
struggle. Ilis whole ambition for the moment was de- 
voted to retrieving lost time in literature, and I have 
heard him say that the happiest days of his existence 
were spent alone, in the gloomy library of the Sorbonne, 
seated coiled up on the steps of the library ladder, while 
his cousin went abroad to pick up the news, and brim; 
home reports of the progress of events. The practical 
knowledge of books which he acquired in this way wa< 
immense, and has served him all through life to season 
his conversation with quotation or parody. 

“ lie* was soon, however, torn from the enjoyment of 
this quiet mode of existence, by being named coadjutor 
to his uncle, the Archbishop of Rheims. From that 
time forward, books were laid aside, and he returned to 
them no more. 'The human heart became his only 
study, and one in which he soon became a perfect 
adept. The history of his life must prove, to*evm 
thinking mind, that at this very period his decision was 
thoroughly taken as to the line of conduct he would 
purshe, and the party in polities it was his intention to 
adopt, for he ne ver gave? himself up to the seductions of 
that world which sought hi to with such eagerness. 1 Ie en- 
tered into its enjoyments, and profited by its indulgence', 
but there is no record of any strong friendship having 
been formed with any of its members. He allied him- 
self at once to the new party, and among its leaders 
were his attachments chosen. Sieves and Mirabeaii 
were the beacon stars of his youth. The latter, in parti- 
cular. was known to entertain the highest opinion ‘»1 
Talleyrand, and has left ample proof, in his letters and 
papers, that he considered him the only man capable ot 
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succeeding him as leader of the party he had so tri- 
umphantly created. 

“You will scarcely credit the assurance, that not even 
to this very hour can the prince speak without emotion 
of the ‘giant Mirabeau.’ I verily believe that this affec- 
tion has never been supplanted in his bosom. It was 
not long since he was compelled to break off* suddenly, 
in the midst of an anecdote which he was telling, where- 
in were mentioned the circumstances of Mirabeau’s 
death. He became all at once silent, and no one dared 
request him to renew the thread of his story.” 

“ Did you ever hear him allude to those circumstances 
on any other occasion ?” 

“Once only,” replied C.; we were alone together 
ir. his study in the Rue St. Horen tin, one fine summer's* 
evening. I had been reading to him some pages of 
Thiers’s ‘History of the Revolution/ and had just 
closed the book, for want of light, at the mention ot 
Petion. 

“ ‘ That man/ said the prince, ‘ was the greatest 
scoundrel this country ever produced. Mirabeau, whose 
greatest defect in political conduct was the extraordinary 
facility with which he gave himself entirely up to the first 
person possessed of the slightest show of talent, who 
could take otf his own hands any part of the labour, had 
grown entichc with Petion. For it was extraordinary 
that Mirabeau, whose mental vigour could, Atlas-like, 
have borne the world, was yet possessed of so much 
physical indolence that he was seldom known to carry 
out his own gigantic' designs. Fpon how many occasions, 
when his burning eloquence, bis energy, had roused the 
angry lion, has he been known to laugh in pity, to see 
the mvute whom his own fiery zeal had urged into hot 
pursuit, rush madly by, while he himself lay down to 
rest until some newer game was started. From the 
moment that such men a> Petion, lirissot, and Con- 
dorcct, began to surround dirabeau, and were admitted 
into his privacy, with Cabanis, whom he had chosen as 
his medical attendant, I augured ill for the future fate of 
my friend. Already were Mirabeaus views and prin- 
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ciples grown too tame, too reasonable, for these infuriated 
demagogues, and they had several times received with 
ill temper his biting sarcasms at what he called their 
exaltation republicaine . I remember the effect produced 
upon one occasion at a private meeting of his friends, 
and the gloom and murmurs of rage with which the 
concluding words of a speech lie had risen to make 
were received. ‘ Even supposing, my friends, that royalty 
were now to he abolished, it is not a republic that must, be 
established — we are not yet ripe for this — it must be a 
commonwealth .’ From that moment, such is my firm 
belief, his ruin was decided; but whether he really did 
meet his death by unfair means, or whether it was 
the consequence, as was proclaimed at the time, of < x- 
•citcinent and fever of the blood, brought on by over- 
exertion and anxiety, none can tell to this hour, 'flic 
circumstances of his death will certainly justify, both to 
his friends and to posteri y, every suspicion of poison: 
while, on the other hand, there wire no symptom.' 
which could not be accounted for by the complaint 
under which it had from the first been proclaimed that 
he was sinking.’ 

“ The prince paused for a moment, and I feared that 
he was about to fall into a reverie, as is sometimes the 
case when he has called up any touching souvenir < f his 
early days ; but presently he resumed : 

“ i It was just such an evening as this, warm, glowing, 
early spring, when the fiery spirit of Mirabcau was pass- 
ing awav. The whole thing had been so sudden, so un- 
looked-for, that wo could scarcely believe him in danger, 
before we learned that he was gone. It was the Ibid oi 
April, and but two days before, he had come to fetch me, 
full of life and spirit, to dine in the Palais Koval with a 
party of friends, to talk over the proposition of a law of 
succession, which he had hail for some time under con- 
sideration, and which it was his intention to present to 
the National Assembly. We walked together from my 
lodgings to the restaurateur Robert's, where dinner had 
been ordered. I thought, in the conversation concern- 
ing his projet de loi , that Mirabcau was somewhat more 
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depressed than usual, and that his words came less freely 
and less flowing from his tongue. He certainly did com- 
plain of oppression and pain in his head, and, although 
the evening was far from sultry, he walked without his 
hat. I was particularly struck with the lassitude and 
weariness which he seemed to experience when we had 
arrived at our destination, and which could not be ac- 
counted for by our short slow walk from the Rue St. 
Ilonore. lie flung himself listlessly upon one of the 
benches beside the fountain in the middle of the garden 
of the Palais Royal, and said, sadly, that he was well 
pleased that our friends had not yet arrived at the 
rendezvous, for ho was desirous of having a few moments* 
private conversation with me, not, for once, about public 
affairs, but concerning his own. “ Is it not strange,*’ 
said he, “ that I, who am about to present to the As- 
sembly a law, and to pronounce a speech, the result oflong 
stiulv, upon wills, should never, during my whole life, 
have given one single thought to the making of my own? 
l)o you not think that it’s growing high time to think of 
curry jtoasibilUi/y with such strange proceedings going on 
around us- -eh, my friend?*’ 

“ C I was surprised at this sudden revolution in Mira- 
bcan, for, of all men on earth, he had ever been one of 
the most thoughtless as to t lie future, earing little, in- 
deed, even for the present, living aujntir le j<uu\ heeding 
not if the morrow never came ; and I could only attri- 
bute his unwonted acrabiement to over exertion and 
fatigue. lie had spoken much in the Assembly, and had, 
I well knew, passed many nights of late in the framing 
and preparation of other acts and decrees, to be brought 
forward before the close of the session. 

“ ‘ I tried to cheer him with soothing words, and told 
him it was likely that his day tbi thinking of this sort of 
thing was yet far off’; that it was a mere tit of depression 
which caused him to dwell i "on such gloomy possibilities; 
and l ventured to assure him that a good dinner and a 
glass of our friend Robert s best Chambertin would soon 
produce a good effect in calming his sudden misgivings 
about the future. 

& 2 
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u 4 lie shook his head mournfully : “ These arc banal 
phrases, and you know it,” said he; “ they are unworthy 
of von. I am neither a child nor a woman, and fear not 
to listen to the whispering voice of my own soul. The 
truth is, I do feel, at this moment, most singularly over- 
come by a sadness hitherto unknown — as if my task 
being, as it were, but just begun, needed no longer niv 
exertions to finish it.” lie laid his hand upon my knee, 
and looked in my face, wherein must have been expressed 
some anxiety, for 1 knew not what to think of the mood 
in which 1 beheld him, and added gently, “ Should any- 
thing happen to me before long, you will think of what 
I have been saying.” 

c IIis voice was so altered, and his countenance so 
drawn, that I became moved with sympathy, and began 
to faiu'y that he really felt very ill. but, with an amuur 
l>rupn\ which, however misplaced on Mich an occasion, 
would still have been compatible with his character, i 
thought he might have been concealing his state until lit 
could no longer bear tip against it. 1 now listened, i:i 
mingled pitv and interest, while lie explained to im* 
manv of bis intentions regarding the disposal of his pro- 
perty, in case he should die without a written testament. 
The education <>t his natural son, and the proper di.-po-:;! 
of his papers, were the subjects upon which he disphyni 
the most concern, lie had already taken the precau- 
tion to ha\e the greater part uf his documents of imparl- 
ance conveyed to a tm>tv friend in Holland, and hut few 
of those which remained in Krai ice were in his own 
house. He told me where these few were concealed, awl 
bade me to take charge of them. 4 * In case,” he alway 
would repeat, “ that anything jYtrhru.r (that was 
wordy should In fal him.” 

*• * He then spoke long and earnestly about bis political 
career, fri the single hour that we passed thus scatiu 
side by side, amid the hurry and bustle of the crowd* 
who were hastening on all sides to the different rrstuu*' 11 ' 
tsar* beneath the galleries, did we converse together upon 
the splendid past, the e xciting present, and the tkhhiW 
rr;Tt he. We spoke in earnest whispers, pro-occupied aiu 
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abstracted from all around, as though we had been con- 
spirators in the bosom of some forest solitude. The whole 
scene — the day — the hour, I can conjure up in colours 
fresh and vivid, as though they had vanished but one 
moment ago, and nothing else had been impressed on the 
canvass of my memory during all the long years since !’ 

“ I have seldom, very seldom indeed, beheld Prince 
Talleyrand give way to any demonstration of feeling, even 
when cause sufficient may have been found in some par- 
ticular event going on around him. Perhaps, indeed, I 
may sav that I never saw him betray anything like 
emotion, excepting on the occasion of this reminiscence 
of Mirabeau. Hut he had taught himself from his youth 
up to subdue speedily all outward display of his inward 
feeling, and he resumed, in his own subdued manner: 

“ ‘ It will surprise you when I tell you that scarcely a 
day passes, even now, that I do not call to mind that 
scene: in fact, it is often forced upon me by the occur- 
rences which are continually taking place before my 
eyes. It was a cunning device of the ancient seers to 
affirm that the gift of prophecy might sometimes fall 
on men about to die. It is not thus ; but the words of 
those we love are garnered up, when they who perhaps 
had spoken them many times before unheeded, can speak 
them no more, and we remember them as something 
new, although ’t is like 1 v we may have heard them oft and 
oft before. 

“ ‘ Mirabeau had doubtless many times, as upon this 
occasion, held forth to me his fears and doubts, his hopes 
and his despair, but I remember it not. I can find place in 
memory for but this one interview, and I have treasured 
up each word and .phrase with a jealous vigilance, as 
though they had been uttered during the brief visit of a 
spirit. I had never been thoroughly inspired with the 
conviction of the Herculean powers of the man until this 
conversation. lie seemed to toy with difficulties; nothing 
was beyond his grasp; not mug beyond the power of bis 
will to bend. There scarcely a single prfrisioa of his 
which time has not realized, and often am I startled even 
now events, which, seemingly the consequence of yes- 
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tcrday, had been foretold bv him that evening, beside the 
fountain in the Palais Royal, lie gave me many kind 
admonitions and warnings against some who were in our 
intimacy, and whom he deemed unworthy of friendship. 
He counselled me respecting (he path that I should take 
in case this quehjuv chose de fdchcttj\ which seemed to 
haunt him so strangely, should take place, while affairs 
were in such a troubled state. In every case did I follow 
this advice, and in every case had [ cause to rejoice that 
I had done so. Mirabeau was certainly inspired on that 
evening — he was sublime. I remember being struck 
with a saying of his, which I have since found of the 
greatest value. After having traced out for me a plan 
of conduct, in case public events should take the turn 
which he was anticipating, he concluded by saying, 
solemnly, “ But above all things, my friend, slight nut 
public opinion. Listen with open ears to the public 
clamour — for remember that the voice of the people is 
the voice of (ton !” 

“ ‘ It was thus we conversed for more than an hour, 
during which I learned more of Mirabeau than J had 
done during the many years of strict friendship in which 
we bad lived together. 1 should have regretted him 
far less, had this confidence never taken place, for I 
should less have learned to estimate his stupendous in- 
tellect, and the grandeur of his mighty heart. As you 
may suppose, I could have listened, entranced as I was 
until midnight, and was angry when Condorcet, who 
was of our party, came running gaily up to our bench, 
and seated himself beside us, with a loud exclamation 
of surprise at the unusual gravity of our demeanour. 
Of course the spell was broken at once, and the conver- 
sation became general. Soon afterwards, our two other 
friends joined us, and we adjourned to Roberts, at that 
time the first restaurateur in Paris, where we found din- 
ner waiting. 

“ * The dinner was gay enough. I alone, of all the 
company, was sad, and spoke but little. Mirabeau, at 
first absorbed and pro-occupied, gradually yielding to 
the influence which he never could resist, that of v ’inc 
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and good fellowship, by degrees shook off the recollec- 
tion of the colloquy we had had together so short a time 
before, and became as usual the light and life of the re- 
union. It would be a hopeless task to endeavour to recal 
one tithe of all the brilliant sayings, the startling epi- 
grams, uttered by Mirabeau during this his last flash of 
existence. I had never beheld him so excited, so madly 
gay. lie drank largely, and the wine seemed to inflame 
his blood until his excitement bordered on delirium. 
He raved — he sang — he spoke in loud harangues — he 
laughed fiercely at us all — at the court, at the people, at 
himself, — in short, at everything ; and our companions 
hailed with loud shouts and applause every hon mot that 
he uttered. I alone could not share in this strange 
mirth, for I was yet shaken by the solemn foreboding, 
the dismal presentiment with which he had inspired me. 

“ 6 At about four o’clock in the morning, the spirit, no 
longer to be controlled even by the gigantic physical 
strength which he possessed, gave wav at last. He com- 
plained that his head felt heavy, and said that the day- 
light, which was just beginning to peep in from the 
fatigued his sight. Coffee was then 
proposed before we parted, and Mirabeau eagerly took a 
cup, which he himself poured out and sweetened. His 
hand trembled violently as he raised it to his lips, and 
he had scarcely replaced the cup upon the tabic when 
lie fell forward with his head upon his hands, exclaim- 
ing, “ My God ! what strange new pain is this ? ” 
a c lie rallied again, however, presently, and bade the 
waiter fetch a coach instantly, saying that he foresaw an 
attack of spasms in the chest, and that he knew his 
remedy, which was a hot bath and fumigations as quickly 
as possible. He requested me alone to accompany him, 
and from that moment until his death I never left his 
side. We drove to the public baths on the Boulevard, 
opposite to the street where Mirabeau then lived, the 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Andn. Here his sufferings in- 
creased to such a frightful legrcc that I sent for Cabanis, 
w ho, however, did not arrive until the patient had left 
the bath, after having taken, against my most earnest 
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desire, a large bowl of milk and cocoa, of which he was 
extremely fond. Strange to say, he was considerably 
better after this, and left the bath for his own house, mi 
foot . It is this circumstance, I have no doubt, which 
has given consistency to the belief that he had been 
poisoned , as it is averred that, had the mess of milk not 
been absorbed as antidote , Mirabeau must, in the state 
in which he was at the time, have died immediately on 
taking it. Such sweeping reasoning as this is of course 
beneath comment. 

“ ‘ It was with some difficulty that he could be pre- 
vailed upon to go to bed. lie resisted to the last, 
declaring that the bright morning sun, which by this 
time was streaming in glory through his windows, would 
renovate him better than any physician’s advice. Soon 
after he had lain down, however, a change, from which 
he never rallied, came over him, and he continued to get 
worse until he died. It was a dreadful sight to behold 
his face, all swollen and bloated, and speckled with livid 
spots, and the white foam which gathered upon his lips 
as fast as his attendants could wipe it away. It cer- 
tainly should not have been made a public show% which, 
before the end of the day, the death-bed of poor Mirabeau 
had become. Those foul suspicions of treachery and 
poison had their origin, I doubt not, in the extraordinary 
symptoms which his disease presented. 

“ ‘ Never from the first instant did Mirabeau deceive 
himself, or shrink from the decree. It has never been 
my lot to witness a death so dignified, so sublime. In 
the morning, through the day, surrounded by friends 
and admirers, all was well ; but then came the silent 
watches of the night, when his whole heart was bared to 
me, his only comforter. Not once did he swerve, neither 
did he throw' back one single look of regret over the road 
which he had for so many years been travelling. Quite 
the contrary ; — he met the grim enemy with a courage 
and equanimity of temper, the gift of a philosophy of the 
highest order. 

“ € If popularity could have satisfied the soul of Mira- 
beau, he surely must have died content. His house was 
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besieged, and, from the moment he was declared to be 
in danger, the very street became impassable from the 
crowd of messengers who thronged his door. High and 
low, rich and poor, felt alike an interest in the fate of 
the great mau who was to protect them between mo- 
( narchy and anarchy, which it is certain the mighty 
intellect of Mirabeau would have made an easy task. 

“ He lingered thus in pain and agony during the 
whole of this day and night, and died in my arms on the 
following morning at eight o’clock, having preserved his 
firmness of intellect until the very last moment. It is 
true (for there were some absurd stories afloat) that, 
about five minutes before he actually expired, he wrote 
on a piece of paper ( for speech was already gone ) these 
words : “ It is far easier to die than to sleep / ' The 
movement which he made to place the paper in my 
hand was his last. He never stirred afterwards. I have 
kept that precious scrap of writing through every change 
of fortune; and in the hope of keeping it to my dying 
day, have taken measures to have it preserved when 1 
shall be no more. During his illness, he frequently 
reverted to the conversation which had passed between 
us on the bench at the Palais Royal. He told me that 
he then already knew that his fate was sealed, and dared 
me to maintain a conviction of the contrary. Through- 
out my whole life, I have ever resisted superstitious 
feeling, but there certainly does seem something strange 
and unaccountable in this gloomy foreboding of Mira- 
beau, that gives the lie direct to all one's predetermined 
disbelief in the doctrine of “ presentiments.” 

“ * The generation of to-day, contrary to anticipation, 
has learnt to undervalue Mirabeau; but I think are- 
action may come even in your time, because he was not 
a mere orator, whose fame must die when his powers of 
speech are gone, but he was also the greatest thinker of 
his age. Ilow would the face of the country have been 
changed had he lived but a few months, nav, even a few 
weeks longer! This has been so strongly felt by all 
parties, that there were many who blindly rejoiced at his 
death, even among those who had known and loved him ; 
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while those who had most cause to mourn, declared, iu 
their terror, that lie must have been poisoned. 

“ * I have told you all the facts connected with his 
illness and his death, and with me you will cease to feel 
astonishment that the suspicion of such a crime should 
have gone abroad, when you consider the suddenness of 
his illness, its short duration, and the dreadful sufferings ’ 
amid which his life was closed. These must have been 
terrific ; for, about an hour before his death, he turned 
angrily round to Cabanis, and said, ‘ A physician who is 
a true friend to the patient would not hesitate at giving 
a dose of opium strong enough to quiet such pain as this 
for ever.’ And yet, so powerful was the morale of the 
man, that even when thus writhing in agony, he could 
not refrain from laughing most heartily at some popular 
lazzis which were bandying between a screaming ecail- 
litrv and the lackey of some person of quality, who were 
contending for the first hearing of the bulletin of the 
past night, and which reached his ear through the open 
window looking on the court-yard below. 

“ ‘ The public grief at the death of Mirabcau told 
more for his worth and greatness than whole volumes of' 
written eulogium could now do. Perhaps there nevci 
before was an example of a chef de parti having born 
mourned as sincerely by the adverse party as by his 
own. The court was in consternation ; the queen con- 
cealed not her despair, for she foresaw the dread conse- 
quence ; the last barrier between the furious people and 
the angry noblesse was down, and the bitter tide would, 
ere long, rush in through the breach which the falling 
of this goodly corner-stone had made. I myself was so 
overcome by regret at the sudden loss which I had sus- 
tained, that I retired for some little time to Auteuil, 
scarcely daring to look at the future, or to speculate for 
an instant upon what was next to happen.’ 

“ Such,” said C., “ is the account given of the death 
of Mirabcau, by one who was with him from the moment 
of his first being seized with illness to that when the 
troublous scene closed for ever. The history contains, 
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perhaps, as fine a moral lesson as ever was preached from 
pulpit-desk or read in school. 

“ The sentiment which subsisted between Sieyes and 
the prince was of a different nature. There might have 
existed, in the origin, some little feeling of jealousy 
between them ; it is certain they never were free from 
the esprit de critique indicative of rivalry, either secret or 
avowed. On no one subject did they differ more than 
on the subject of Mirabcau, Sieyes refusing him the 
mighty powers that the prince loved to allow him ; and 
I have been witness to long and severe discussions on 
this one topic alone. 

“ The prince was fond of telling a story a prop os of 
Sieyes, illustrative of the theory of great results from 
little causes. lie was one day walking with him 
through the Tuilcrics, when, just opposite to the gate in 
the Place do la Concorde, a little beggar girl, leading an 
old woman on crutches, came up to solicit alms. Sieyes 
gave her a sou, which, in her hurry to seize, she let fall, 
and the coin rolled under the hoofs of the charger 
mounted by the garde du corps on duty at the gate. 
The child pressed forward to pick it up, but each time 
that she stooped, almost at the risk of her life, the soldier, 
apparently glad to divert the ennui of sentry by an event 
of this kind, spurred the animal to one side, and the 
wretched little girl, to avoid being crushed to death, was 
compelled to withdraw, to renew her endeavours again 
as soon as the beast stood still, but each time with as 
little success as before. The whole scene — the terror of 
the child — the overboiling wrath of the old cripple, and 
the insolent and cruel mirth of the garde du corps , pre- 
sented altogether a most exciting spectacle, and, com- 
bined with the angry passions of the crowd, who were 
not slow to take the part of the child, formed a picture 
not easily forgotten. 

“ Sieyes, finding that the people were grow ing angry, 
thought it best to put an end to the scene at once ; so, 
giving the girl a double sou, he bade her begone, which 
^junction she immediately obeyed, and the crowd forth- 
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with dispersed. Bat Sieyes remained thoughtful and 
pre-occupied during the whole evening; and, when he 
parted with his friend, he said, ‘ I have been thinking 
over the occurrence we witnessed together this morning. 
Something must be done for the people. When they 
have an army of their own , they will not run the risk of 
being insulted by hired mercenaries.’ 

“ This was the very first idea which had ever entered 
human brain respecting the formation of a national guard. 
Once started, the idea found favour with all the dis- 
affected. Sieves himself planned and invented the projet , 
and, by dint of perseverance, got it accepted some long 
time afterwards. Little did the proud Garde National , 
when they marched to the frontier — when they dictated 
laws to the country — when they barricaded Paris — 
dream that they owed their existence and creation to a 
halfpenny which a starving beggar wench found it hard 
to pick out of the gutter ! 

“ Apropos of this story, there is an addition to it which 
the prince always gives us, and which you, who are come 
of a superstitious race, and plead guilty to the accusation 
of superstition yourself will perhaps like to hear. M. 
de Talleyrand had taken peculiar notice of the soldier 
who bestrode the charger. lie was a remarkably hand- 
some youth, quite an exquisite, an ineroyahle , with coal- 
black moustaches and ray ah: , and snow-white powdered 
hair, — a combination that certainly gives a piquant 
expression to the countenance, which all the fine chest- 
nut hair or raven locks in the world, however redundant, 
however silky, can never impart. Besides, it suited so 
well with the costume of the period, that it would seem 
as if the one had been invented on purpose to show off the 
other. However, to my story. You may well imagine 
that the old cripple had not left the spot, however well 
satisfied she might be with the unexpected generosity ot 
Sieves, without loading the air with curses upon the 
head of the young yarde du corps. She was a filthy hag, 
blear-eyed, and lame; and it was fearful to hear her, as 
she tossed her rags aloft upon the wind, utter such awful 
maledictions, in a screaming, discordant voice, that the 
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blood ran cold to listen. The soldier sat in calm defiance 
on his saddle, in the prettiest attitude imaginable. Stiff, 
starched, on duty, without moving a muscle, with his hat 
on one side, and his hand bent, and resting on his thigh, 
he looked straight at the woman, for fear of being sus- 
pected of wishing to shun her gaze; but he betrayed no 
* heed of her words, save by a slight smile, which curled 
his lip, whereon rested a green leaf (as was the fashion 
among the bucks of that day), to keep it moist, and pre- 
vent its cracking by exposure to the sun. 

“ The old witch, enraged at finding that her words 
produced no greater effect, at length raised her crutch 
in the young man s face, and shrieked a fearful malison. 
‘Proud as you are, jackanapes, I shall live to see your 
soul in h — , and your body devoured by the dogs!’ With 
this she hobbled away, and we also turned aside in dis- 
gust, while the young man remained immovable and 
unconcerned, as though the words had not been addressed 
to him at all. 

k ‘ The event 1 have been relating took place before the 
breaking out of the revolution. Now rejoice, and listen, 
thou northern believer in prophecy and witches. The 
very day after the return of the king and queen from 
Versailles, when traversing the Place Louis Quinze, M. 
de Talleyrand was attracted by a crowd gathered round 
one of the deep fosses, by which the place is intersected, 
and, on going up, there beheld the body of the unhappy 
(jurde (lit ntrpsi lying all mangled and bloody at the bot- 
tom. Some nu n belonging to the police were endea- 
vouring to catch at the corpse with hooks, in order to 
drag it to the surface ; and, as they did so, it was dis- 
covered that a great part of the throat and breast had 
been gnawed away by starving dogs during the night. 
The poor lad had been doubtless murdered by some 
unknown hand during the bustle and contusion of the 
previous day, and throw n into this convenient place, and 
thus was the prophecy fulfilled/’ 

0. rose as he finished hb story, and gazing around, 
sau l, laughingly, “ See you now the misfortune of having 
to do with professed story-tellers V VVc began with the 
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history of this unfinished hunting seat, and have paused 
at the beginning of the French Revolution !” 

“ I need not lose by the delay, however,” said I ; “ you 
can tell me the tale of this ruin as we go home.” 

“ I remember,” replied C., “ the sight of the building 
brought to mind the subject, which has formed a study 
of mine ever since I have been with the prince — his 
powerful and varied influence with all who approach him 
— and it was thus that I was led into this long digres- 
sion. This building, which you now see so ruined and 
degraded, was intended to have been one of the most 
remarkable objects of the whole country round. It was 

planned and designed by the late Princess T , as a 

surprise and galanterie for the prince, who had once, 
■when taking a drive in her company, expressed an 
opinion that this would be a good site for a mu i son de 
plaisuncc. "Flic princess said nothing in reply, but im- 
mediately on her return to the chateau, despatched a 
courier with letters to Cliatcauroux, containing orders 
for architects, surveyors, masons, and all the nttiruil of 
building, to be sent immediately to the spot; and, in less 
time than you can well imagine, the inundations of a 
goodly-sized building, with courts and depend ana x, befit- 
ting the residence of a repose-seeking prince, were 
erected. Expense was to be considered nought — de- 
spatch everything4gworkmcn were to be employed night 
and day until the edifice was completed. All this was 
moreover, to be kept a profound secret until the building 
was quite ready to inhabit, when the princess proposed 
leading the company at the chateau through the wood 
to the spot, and then, enjoying their surprise, to request 
their attendance at a ball and collation of her own pro- 
viding in the mai son dr plaisuncc , ‘ which she had built as 
a present to the Prince de Talleyrand.’ 

Meanwhile the prince, being again abroad witli the 
princess on another fine clay— -in quite an opposite direc- 
tion, almost drove her mad, by suddenly stopping to 
admire another view. ‘ Of all places in the wood, this 
is the exact spot I should choose, were 1 consulted, to 
erect a maisun de plaisuncc !* said he. 
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“ The princess was glad to hear this in time, although 
it gave her great trouble and caused immense outlay ; 
however, she consoled herself with the hope that she 
should succeed at last in delighting the prince. She im- 
mediately gave orders for the transport of the workmen 
and materials to this new ‘ Folie, 5 and once more did 
the hammer and saw resound through the silent wood, 
and again did the grinding cart-wheels disturb another 
solitude. Scarcely, however, were the foundations of 
this second pavilion laid, when the prince again discon- 
certed all the plans of the poor princess, by exclaiming 
one day after dinner, 6 1 drove this morning by the river 
side — what a beautiful point-dc-vue there is down by the 
Willows; most assuredly if I ever built a maison de 
plaisance, that is the spot I should choose.’ 

“ This was too much. The princess was completely 
overcome. She burst into tears, and left the table, much 
to the astonishment of the company. Nothing could 
persuade her that the allusion was not wilful on the part 
of the prince, and she was in actual despair of being able 
to please him. She regretted not the large sums which 
she had expanded, and which had already grown serious, 
hut only the misfortune under which she had laboured 
in not having chosen the right spot. The prince laughed 
heartily at the joke, and, during the whole of that season, 
his favourite promenade was to the hill upon which the 
magnificent, unfinished Folie lYmcesse remains a me- 
mento of the devotion of her highness, and of her in- 
ability to give satisfaction. 

“ This lady was one of the £ illustrations of Valeucav , 
and her death has caused an immense vacuum in our 
circle. Both by birth and marriage allied to many of 
the sovereign families of Europe — with a colossal fortune 
— with the tradition and remains of great beaut v — she 
gave up even her own identity, to become a mere part 
and parcel of the apanmjv. of the I'rinee de Talleyrand, 
content to live in his shadow, and to borrow her im- 
portance from him alone. Th re was a great deal that 
was touching, from its total disinterestedness, amid all 
die absurdity of this romantic devotion. 
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“The prince was often annoyed by the extent to 
which she carried this cu/te, but, en homme cT esprit , he 
generally succeeded in throwing back the ridicule which 
he felt was likely to attach to him, upon herself, and 
scrupled not to enliven the dulness of the evening circle 
by drawing her out ; while she, poor soul, too happy to 
occupy his attention even for an instant, consented 
willingly to become his butt ; and thus it often hap- 
pened that the Princess T , daughter, widow, and 

sister of princes and heroes, was employed to divert the 
ennui of many a little gentiihomme campagnnrd , or 
hoherean de province , who might, as matter of form and 
neighbourly feeling, chance to be invited to dine at the 
chateau. Put, as I tell you, although perfectly aware of 
this — for she was by no means wanting in penetration— 
she cared not, so that ‘ cc ch<r prince found amusement ; 
indeed, I think she even felt honoured by the preference 
accorded to her above the other guests. 

“However, she failed not upon other occasions to 
avenge herself upon these witnesses of her discomfiture, 
and in her turn crushed without pity every one around 
her who was not the ‘ prince/ or allied in some way wills 
him, or one whom he delighted to honour. W it h other* 
never was there a more 1 mpm ft Jit re AUnnunde , ami ii 
spite of her good nature and generosity, she had men 
enemies than many who sought less applause. 

“She was the most eccentric person 1 ever met wit : 
the last of a race of which it will be impossible, from 
the change in human ideas, ever to behold anothci 
specimen. In her youth she had been most beautiful, 
and still retained, saving the loss of an eye, traces, o: 
loveliness even in advanced age. She could not be called 
either clever or witty, but was the cause of such in- 
terminable wit in others, of Mich endless good say nitr- 
on the part of the prince, that Y'alcnyay, to those 
were accustomed to her society, seemed dull a p f 'r }} \ 
when she was not there. She had the greatest fund of 
originality and natural vivacity that could be possess^* 
by any human being. Her ideas could not be matle,h} 
any force of reasoning or persuasion, to follow the tide 
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of improvement of the times, and she could never be 
taught to believe that the revolution had wrought any 
change in the relative positions of the aristocracy and the 
people, but continued, to the latest period of her life, to 
treat all plebeians and roturiers as though they had still 
been serfs and vassals, subject at her will and pleasure to 
detresse and corvee. She was an invaluable specimen of 
the old insolent noblesse ; and after a day spent in her . 
company, you might retire to rest, no longer wondering 
at the horrors of the great revolution, nor yet at the 
hatred by which they had been instigated. 

“ On one occasion, she had nearly set the whole pro- 
vince in an uproar by an unseasonable display of what 
the prince was wont to call her impertinence Re pence. A 
large party had been invited to dinner at the chateau, a 
party in honour of the arrival of some high and illus- 
trious visitor at Valencay ; I think there were even scions 
of royalty among the guests. In short, it was one of the 
gaudy days of the castle, when the flaming yellow 
liveries, and the antique silver, and the royal gilts, were 
all displayed. Of course the prefet. of the department, 
the mr ire of Valencay, the core, and, in short, all the 
authorities of the {dace, had been invited, and with true 
provincial punctuality had arrived at the exact hour 
named in the invitation, which, as usual in modern times, 
was long before the princely host expected to receive his 
guests; and, when tliev were ushered into the drawing- 
room, they found that none of the family had as yet 
appeared, and that they would be consequently com- 
pelled to amuse themselves as they best could until the 
ringing of the bell, which would gather together the 
stray members of the household. 

“ In a short time, however, the great doors of the 
drawing-room were thrown back with a loud fracas, ami 
in sailed, in all the majesty of stiffened silks and flutter- 
ing plumes, her highness the Princess T . The 

troubled provincials immediately with one accord turned 
horn the chimney, where they had been talking in mys- 
terious murmurs concerning the mighty individuals 
whom they were to meet at dinner, and moved in a body 

i- , 
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with sundry low bows, and a great display of gymnastic 
prostrations, towards the fair princess. The latter stood 
for a moment, and gazed as they advanced, then turning 
suddenly round to the grinning domestic, who had re- 
mained standing at the door : 

“ 6 Fool r exclaimed she, indignantly, c did I not bid 
you ascertain if anybody had arrived, before I troubled 
myself to come down to the sttlon f 

“ 4 Yes, princesse, and I came myself to see,’ answered 
the servant, looking rather puzzled and embarrassed, 
first at his mistress, then at the guests, who stood won- 
dering where the questioning would lead to, ‘ and when 
I found these gentlemen here, I ’ 

44 4 Idiot !’ interrupted the princess, ‘ not to know your 
business better; remember that such as these are not 
anybody, but nobody.’ 

“ With these words she tossed out of the room, 
pointing with her fan over her shoulder at the poor 
stupified provincials, whose rage and mortification defy 
description. They were not slow to spread the tale of 
her insolence and haughtiness throughout the country 
round, and the circumstance caused the princess to be 
viewed with no very friendly eye, as you may well 
imagine. 

44 Soon after this occurrence, having occasion to visit 
Paris, she left Valencay in her carriage, drawn by four 
horses, and driven by the postmaster himself. I for 
highness was always in a most tremendous luirrv, and 
loved to be driven at a tremendous rate. This the post- 
master knew well, as he had been in the habit of driving 
her for years, lie accordingly took much pains upon 
the occasion to which I refer, to go as slowly as possible, 
in order to vex and worry the princess, whose temper 
was not long in breaking forth, and she •presently began 
by calling after the driver in the most imperious manner 
to hasten his speed. This injunction not being attended 
to with as much alacrity as she could have wished, she 
began to pour forth volleys of abuse, seasoned with 
sundry fierce sounding exclamations and oaths in the 
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Polish language, to which, upon great occasions like the 
present, she was wont to give utterance, (according to 
her own account, quite unconsciously.) The man bore 
this for some little time, perhaps rather more diverted 
than otherwise at the thought of the trick he was playing 
one of those * infernal aristocrats;’ until at length, no 
longer able to contain her indignation, the princess 
seized the footstool which was at the bottom of the car- 
riage, and hurled it at the postillion, with such unsteady 
aim however, that the missile flew- far above his head. 
‘Dolt!’ shouted she, standing upright in the carriage, and 
gesticulating fiercely, ‘ do you imagine you are carrying 
a load of manure to market?’ ‘ MafoiP exclaimed the 
postmaster, coolly dismounting from the saddle, ‘ many’s 
the load of manure I’ve taken which has fetched at 
market twenty times more than you would have done 
there!’ With these words, he deliberately set about un- 
harnessing the horses from the carriage, and bidding the 
other postillion do likewise, lie turned back towards 
Valencay, leaving the carriage standing alone in the 
midst of the long solitary road, with not a human habita- 
tion in sight, and night coming on. The shrieks and 
menaces of the lady were all in vain; the man* having 
paused to light bis pipe, with the greatest sangfroid* 
jogged by the carriage window, cracking his whip with 
fiendish enjoyment of her terror, until he got to the very 
bottom of the hill, and was lost sight of. The princess 
could never be prevailed upon to tell the sequel of the 
story, nor of the means by which she had been ex- 
tricated from her most mortifying situation ; and, as 
neither of her tall valets nor her talkative maids could 
ever be induced to betray the secret, it was thought that 
she had compelled them all four to turn out into the 
road and drag the carriage to some wayside ale-house, 
where she could rest till horses arrived. I know not it 
this was the case, but she certainly was quite capable of 
doing it. 

“ A goodly volume might be tilled with her naivetes and 
nnconscious witticisms ; for it was her total indifference 
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to the good things that she uttered, and her contempt 
for the effect which they produced, that constituted their 
greatest charm. 

“ I shall never forget the effect produced in the salon 
one evening by an event which occurred a short time 
before the prince’s embassy to London, and which served 
to egayer the society for some time. Among other 
ancient traditions of the courtly life of former days which 
she loved to keep up, and one, too, which completely 
coincided with her tastes and habits, was the custom of 
the petit billet , a usage which has been completely lost 
since the time of the great revolution, and which might 
be taken as a specimen of the time-killing, fiddle-faddle 
occupations in which the noblesse of that day passed their 
lives. < 

“ This custom of the petit billet still exists in many of 
the old families wherein courtesy and etiquette are still 
maintained, at least among the elder members. It con- 
sisted in writing a short note of inquiry every morning 
to the person beloved, who answered it likewise in 
writing, for no verbal message would have been received. 
Of course the contents of the note could not be much 
varied. * There could be nothing to say but day after 
day the same ‘ good morrow,’ with inquiries how the 
night had been passed, and other questions of small 
interest, which the present generation, who live deep and 
fast, expending their sentiments and energies on greali 1 
things, have no time to make. 1 myself know a married 
couple of the old school who, like all married couples of 
the old (French ) school, have been separated tie corps et 
de bums for the last forty years, and who have never 
missed once during the whole of that time sending the 
petit billet de matin. I was once thoughtless enough to 
rally the lady upon this constancy, when she replied, 
angrily, € Monsieur, although Monsieur le Compte and 
myself may not choose to live together, yet our mutual 
position, and the rank we both hold in society, prevent 
our enjoying the privilege of dispensing with the com- 
mon customs and formalities of the circles in which we 
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have both been bred. In renouncing all idea of love 
for each other, we have not renounced good breeding.’ 

“ Well, the princess, who was, as I tell you, a cheval 
upon etiquette with regard to the prince, never appeared 
in the morning without having been preceded by her 
petit billet , although the prince never thought fit to en- 
courage her absurdity by sending a written answer. One 
evening, she had retired earlier than usual, and, shortly 
after, just as the company was breaking up, a note was 
handed to the prince by the princess’s valet. We were ' 
all rather alarmed at first, fearing that she might have 
been seized with illness; but presently the billet was 
handed about amid roars of laughter; there was nought 
to fear; it ran thus: 4 Cher prince. How are you this 
morning ? I myself am far from well, having passed a 
wretched night, although when I did sleep, I dreamed of 
you, which was some little consolation amid all my agita- 
tion and restlessness.’ The note bore the morrow’s date, 
and had been given by the careless servant some twelve 
or fourteen hours too soon! Upon inquiry, it proved to 
be the habit of the princess to write these little billets 
over night, to avoid being disturbed in the morning; 
they were laid on her toilet table, whence the valet had 
taken the one in question, without inquiry and without 
reflection. Of course the prince was merciless; the 

Princess de T furnished the standing joke of the 

season, and was never left in peace until some new 
absurdity caused the story of her ‘ precautionary measure’ 
to fade in the background.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY LIFE, BY l'RINCE TALLEYRAND. 


“ It is a most extraordinary circumstance, 1 * said I to 
C., one evening, as we sat together in the little turret- 
chamber, “ that no well-authenticated life of the prince 
has ever been written. It woqjd, I have no doubt, 
attract more attention than any work of the kind which 
has appeared for years. Why do you not attempt the 
task? You are Letter qualified, from the length of time 
you have been in his intimacy, from your very ad- 
miration of the man, to undertake the task, fhan any one 
else now living. 5 ' 

“ You Hatter me,” said ()., smiling; “ the under- 
taking would be far beyond my power, or, indeed, it 
would be within the limit of the capabilities hut of one 
man alone. The sole biographer of Prince Talleyrand 
must be Prince Talleyrand himself. Any clever, well- 
informed historian might give the facts of the prince's 
life, but who but himself could render to posterity a 
satisfactory account of the motives which had led to 
action, the covseqimnnis which have accrued from the 
various decisions which he has taken, and which, in nio-t 
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instances, as he himself is always declaring, have been 
totally in opposition to the results foreseen ? Such a 
biography of himself as he could write, would be a 
literary monument as lasting as the world itself. It 
would be the secret history of every government of Europe 
for the last sixty years — the private memoirs of every 
distinguished individual would have to be incorporated 
into such a biography, where, of necessity, every distin- 
guished individual in Europe must be made to play a 
part. I know that M. de Talleyrand has been for years 
past compiling his diplomatic memoirs, but, by a sin- 
gular infatuation, he has proclaimed his intention of 
not permitting their publication to the world until forty 
years after his death. This determination a la Voltaire, 
is singularly in accordance with the character of the 
man, who is always repeating so playfully, i No one can 
doubt my powers of waiting.’ 

u Some of those most interested in the matter, to 
whom he lias communicated his malicious decision, rail 
loudly against such a determination ; whilst others, 
with perhaps equally good reason, as loudly applaud; so 
that it is evident to the unconcerned looker-on, that 
whatever may be his secret motive for thus deciding, it 
is already justified by the different passions which it has 
excited. lie hits in fills, as in everything else, displayed 
the depth of his reflective powers, anil refused to sacri- 
fice high interests and grave results to it paltry feeling 
of amour propre. lie has reflected that, in those inter- 
vening yeai%, all the loqil baying pack of fierce de- 
tractors of his fame will have yelped forth tlieir calumnies 
— the smaller fry will also have all expended their puny 
efforts, and then he will come and call upon posterity to 
judge between him and them. Doubt it not — posterity 
will answer the appeal. The next generation will be more 
just than his own. The fierce passions, the deadly 
struggles, the political hatreds, amid which his own ex- 
istence has been passed, will all have died away, and 
nic « will sit in calm, unbiassed judgment on the various 
a ctioris of his life, and will be the better able to pro- 
nounce their verdict when they have beheld the const- 
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quences of his counsels ; when they shall be enabled to 
compare his adoration of his country, his indifference to 
its rulers , with the slavish self-interest, the narrow- 
minded, mercenary views of those with whom he had 
so often to contend. 

“ Believe me, a man must entertain a tolerably good 
opinion of his own discrimination, and have the organ 
of self-esteem developed in no mean degree, who could 
sit down coolly with a pretension of giving to the world 
a correct, nay, even a lucid life of Prince Talleyrand. 
He has out-lived the greater portion of the comrades of 
his youth, of whom even then he lived so far in advance, 
that it was said of him, he had ‘ comrades and colleagues, 
but no contemporaries.’ Long before middle age, he 
had learned that, in public life, the one thing needful is 
discretion ; while he it was who first published to man- 
kind the discovery he had made, that ‘ speech was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts/ Therefore, it is not 
probable that there exists a soul who could ever have 
penetrated sufficiently into the wily statesman’s confi- 
dence ever to gain enough knowledge of his aims and 
views, to account for the different changes in his prin- 
ciples, with which he lias been so taunted by all parties. 
There is not a single epoch of his life which is no», 
besides, so bound up with ane cdotes and incidents of 
the ‘times in which he lived/ that often the mo>t simple 
recital of facts, as connected with any adventure in 
which he may have been engaged, might give deep 
offence in other quarters, and cause recrimination, and 
perhaps even, in some cases, litigation, on the part of 
other high personages, whose names would have to be 
brought forward. 

“ No man was ever made the object of so much un- 
just vituperation as the* Prince de Talleyrand, of ca- 
lumnies which have been accepted by the credulous with 
as much good faith as proofs of holy writ ; while not 
one single proof of perfidy or baseness has ever been 
brought against him — nothing but supposition, for the 
most part ill-sustained, and sometimes even completely 
beiied by his subsequent conduct. Notwithstanding tbc 
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apparent freedom with which he admitted all his en- 
tourage to his intimates, how’ little is really known of his 
private life ! Notwithstanding the greediness with which 
the public have always sucked in any stray anecdote, 
any fugitive bon mot, or axiom of this great man’s, yet 
how strangely ignorant do they still remain of his real 
character — how blind to the real grandeur of soul, which 
he ever displayed amid the most trying circumstances — 
where any other than he would ftave clutched at the 
shadow, he let both the empty substance and the 
emptier shadow piiss, while he calmly paused for that 
which was to follow. The truth is this — the mind is 
made the judge of the public character; the heart alone 
can understand the value of the private one. 

“I have often myself seen him smile at the idea of any 
one attempting his biography, and, whenever by chance 
he found himself compelled to receive at Yalencay any 
of the petty journalists, the stray collectors of bon mots 
anti epigrams for the salons of Paris, I have beheld him 
take a malicious pleasure in mystifying their credulity by 
relations of tin* most extravagant adventures connected 
with himself, or with the great public men with whom 
he had come in contact. One of his keenest enjoyments 
consists in making me read, while he is at his toilet, these 
same anecdotes as they appear in the peculiar journal 
for which the poor yube-mouche has been catering. As I 
have said before, there is so much that is real, and so 
much that is false, mixed up with everything connected 
with the prince, that the historian who would seek to be 
veracious, finds himself completely baffled. On the other 
hand, the world of anecdote is our own. He is no nig- 
gard, in sooth, of his rich store of souvenirs, and loves 
to dispense them to his intimates with a bounteous hand. 
The mention of an obscure name, the raising of the 
simplest doubt, will draw forth, when he is in the vein, 
such ample fund of amusement, that many a thick, 
closely-printed volume might Vive been compiled from 
this source alone. 

“I remember that, one evening, by some unaccount- 
able circumstance which I now forger, wc were fated to 
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spend the hours from dinner till bed-time alone. The 
ladies of the family had gone to do honour to the bridal 
of a rich vassal in the neighbourhood of the chateau, and 
had most especially recommended the prince to retire 
early, as he was labouring under severe cold on the chest. 
You will scarcely believe me when I tell you that we 
remained up together until daylight — so absorbed was he 
in the remembrance of events of years gone by, and of 
which some simple observation on my part had touched, 
as it were, the galvanic train, and roused the reminis- 
cences which had slumbered perhaps since his youth, 
while I thought not of rest or sleep so long as he talked 
on. I could have listened until doomsday. One of the 
subjects on which he spoke that evening was the very 
one upon which I have just been entertaining you; that 
of his memoirs. There had been an advertisement in 
one of the Paris papers that morning announcing 
sketches of ‘ the Arch-Diplomatist, from Original Docu- 
ments/ 

“ ‘ This is about the fortieth attempt of the kind within 
the last dozen years,' said he, in answer to my informa- 
tion of the circumstance, 4 and, what is more astonishing 
is the fact, as I am told, of their having all met with more 
or less success. The public love to be duped, and serk 
with eagerness every occasion to be deceived. It is J.e 
charlatans alone whose numbers fail, dupes are neu: 
wanting/ 

“ Had I not been already convinced of the utter im- 
possibility which must ever exist oPany individual of our 
day being able to do justice to the 4 Life of Prince Talley- 
rand, ’ that evening’s conversation, in the old Perrault- 
looking drawing-room of Valcnyay, would have amply 

I iroved it. A volume might he filfed with the anecdotes 
ic told me merely relating to the first years of his youth 
— just at liis iUbut in the fashionable world, before the 
revolution. He began with the Shninairc , recounting 
with [peculiar delight the history of his intimate asso- 
ciates there- his prodigious memory seeming to grasp 
the mo t trilling de tails relating to each with as much 
vigour and freshness as though lie were speaking ot y cs * 
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terday. Many were the curious customs, the picturesque 
observances, of the old place, the very tradition of which 
has since been lost, obliterated, and trodden under foot 
in the mire of the revolution, and of which he .alone, in 
the whole world, was left the chronicler. 

“ ‘ It cannot be denied,’ said he, in speaking of this 
establishment, ‘ that vice and infidelity had crept in there 
as elsewhere, as how could it be otherwise, when all the 
talent and brilliancy which have dazzled youth in all 
ages were on the side of doubt and irreligion ? And yet 
there were still some bright examples, some few specimens 
of a higher order of beings, gathered among us, whose light 
shone out yet brighter from amid the utter darkness by 
which they were surrounded. The histories of some of 
those young men would better serve as themes for novel 
or romance than for book of saintly lore : for the revolu- 
tion dispersed them right and left, and sent them forth 
to the w r orld, some to battle with their fierce, pent-up 
passions, others to struggle with their timid fears. 

“‘Not all the romance that ever. was written could 
equal in interest the plain narration of some of the adven- 
tures which, in after life, bcfel my fellow-students. Some 
perished beneath the revolutionary axe, voluntary mar- 
tyrs — others were found in the ranks of Napoleon's army, 
wearing the epaulettes and moustaches of his arnnt 
garde, or caracoling among his voltigeurs. There still 
live some fcw T who occupy posts of honour and of trust, 
which the government of Louis Dix-lniit bestowed in 
utter ignorance of antecedents; while many of those who 
had mourned their bondage the most bitterly, lived to 
regret it, wdth yearning for the quiet which it yielded, 
and which they have lost for ever. 

“ ‘ One of the most striking examples of the vanity of 
human wishes may be found in the history of Eugene de 
IV- — ? who had been my fellow salver-bearer at the visit 
°1 the Bishop of Bordeaux to St. Sulpicc. This was 
considered an office of honour and bestowed upon the 
two best wranglers of the season. Mv companion was 
°uc of the handsomest young men 1 ever beheld ; tall 
and dark, with all the lire of the south in his black eye 
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and swarthy complexion, and the impress of high descent 
stamped upon his features. He was the natural son of 
a nobleman holding a high office about the court, and 
might hope through this channel to rise to the loftiest 
dignity and honour in the church. It was not known 
who his mother was, but it was whispered amongst us 
that she must have been either Jewess or Bohemian — a 
belief to w hich his singular eye and chiselled features 
gave rise. He was of a proud, impassioned character, 
violent and indomitable; one with whom his teachers 
and those in authority were obliged to pause before they 
ventured to rush into open warfare. Neither penitence 
nor reprimand had ever been able to tame his violent, 
irascible nature, and, on more than one occasion, had it 
not been for the great honour which his learning and 
acquirements conferred on the establishment, he would 
have been expelled. 

6i ‘ His fiery soul revolted at- the idea of entering (lie 
Church. I have seen him shudder w ith* disgust as hr 
donned the black serge dress which denoted his calling, 
and absolutely refuse to walk in his rank in the proces- 
sions, which, at certain festivals, formed part of the cere- 
monies of the day. His dreams were all of a military 
life and military glory, lie told me himself, that, proud 
as he was, he had knelt to his father to beg him to suffer 
him to embrace the profession of arms. He would ha\» 
been a knight of Malta — a volunteer — even a private 
soldier — anything, so long as he might be permitted to 
follow- the bent of his inclination, and join the army; but 
his father had said coldly, that his interest in the army 
was all swallowed up by his other sons, and, besides, that 
he disapproved greatly of this clashing of interests be- 
tween young men of the same name, who vet here it 
under circumstances so different; that he would not 
countenance any change of profession ; that he might 
rely on his protection so long as he continued obedient 
to bis commands, and that a fortune, such as w ould satisfy 
his most ardent ambition, awaited him on the completion 
of his studies, if he would remain content in the calling 
which his relatives had chosen for him. 
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“ 4 From such reasoning there was ho appeal, and poor 
Eugene remained at the Seminaire , cursing his fate, and 
nursing his bitterness against the existing order of things, 
which thus left him helpless and without defence/ the 
slave of another’s will, to follow the very calling he so 
much despised. You will readily believe that, with these 
sentiments, he was one of those who yielded the most 
readily to the influence of the new doctrines which the 
philosophers of that day had begun to preach with so 
much success. lie had frequently been severely repri- 
manded, and sometimes even harshly punished for his 
undisguised approval of the new tenets, for among his 
class-fellows he sought not to conceal his sentiments, 
but proclaimed aloud his contempt of the aristocracy, his 
hatred of the oppressors of the people, his opinion that 
the king would one day be taken to task lor his weak 
administration ; and, above all, his tongue waged loudest 
war against the queen, poor Marie Antoinette, 4 Autrich- 
icnne ,’ CctraiHjirv, the 4 cruel she-wolf,’ the heartless dis- 
sipator of the denier a du peuple . 

44 4 lie left the S mi) tat re with these feelings still exist- 
ing ; he was much younger than myself, and I lost sight 
of him for some time ; I only heard accidentally that he 
had been appointed to serve one of the chapels of Notre 
Dame, merely while awaiting a vacancy to occur in 
some rich prebend or fat abbaye, to which his father 
might have credit to get him appointed. Meanwhile, 
the revolution broke out, and Eugene stood free to take 
| the path from which he had been forcibly driven while 
dependent on his fathers will. Of course, after what I 
knew of his charactei, it did not in the least surprise me 
to learn that he had thrown his frock uiu - or tits, or that 
he had chosen to enter the army ; but what really did 
surprise me to a great degree was the astounding infor- 
mation which was given me by his brother, the Marquis 

de B ■, that he had attached himself to the broken 

I’emnaiiU) of the gardes-du-corp *• ; that he had followed 
them most pertinaciously as a volunteer ; that he had 
twice been severely wounded in defending the queen 
hom the fury of the mob ; and that lie was the indivi- 
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dual who had carried the dauphin, at the very risk and 
peril of his life, across the Alice dcs Feulllans, on the 
day of the memorable attack ! 

And what became of him after this ?’ inquired I of 
his brother, already in my own mind anticipating the 
answer, for there were but* few of those who had made 
themselves the least conspicuous in the like manner who 
escaped. 

“ ‘ Why, he was of course arrested,’ replied the mar- 
quis, 4 and thrown into prison, but was discharged on 
suspicion of madness, although he was no more mad than 
lam. lie remained in Paris without seeking conceal- 
ment during the hottest period of the terreur , and by a 
most extraordinary chance, was suffered to go unharmed, 
doubtless protected by the same suspicion of insanity. 
My father and myself had joined the armfe da Comti , and 
would then have been glad of the acquisition of such a 
bold, brave spirit, to the cause. With the view of his 
passing the frontier, we succeeded, by dint of the greatest 
privations, in raising a sum of money which we had con- 
veyed to him. He thanked us sincerely, but said lu 
could not desert his pout m>r join us till his task was f ul/illcd f 
With alarm we heard of him again at the execution «.f 
the queen, when he made himself remarkable by his 
conduct at the scaffold. It appears that he threw him- 
self beneath the wheels of the cart in which that unfor- 
tunate princess was transported to her doom, and nar- 
rowly escaped being torn to pieces by the infuriated 
poissunlts for his loud and outrageous vituperations at 
their cruelty. He escaped, however, bv his extreme 
good fortune once again, anti we were once more 
ap|>ealtd to for money to 44 procure him a passage out 
of this horrid country," wrote he, 44 where neither inno- 
cence nor beauty could find favour in the sight of men 
more savage and cruel than the beasts of the field.'’ H c 
refused to tel! us in what manner he had disposed of the 
immense sum we had already, at great risk and incon- 
venience, sent him for the same purpose. Nevertheless 
so great was our anxiety for his safety, and so great the 
desire that was felt throughout the whole armke de Condc 
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for the acquisition of so valuable a member to its ranks, 
that a subscription was raised among us, poor as we 
were, and once more was the sum required despatched 
to this enfant prodigue , while we awaited in terror his 
safe arrival.’ 

“ ‘ The marquis paused in his narrative, and then 
added, 4 And, from that hour to this, I have never beheld 
him, although he was living, until lately, not far from 
inv own chateau in Bretagne.’ 

< Why, then, came he not to join you ?’ said I. 4 Did 
he escape from the country ?’ • 

“‘lie did.’ 

“ ‘ And what became of him after this ?’ 

“ ‘ He became a monk ! ? replied the marquis. ‘ With 
the money we had raised at so much toil and pains, he 
left the country and went to Italy, where he entered a 
convent of Camuldulcs ; but, after the Restoration, 
(hiding the rules of this order not severe enough, he 
returned to France, and entered the monastery of La 
Trappc. It is but a few months ago that 1 received a 
letter from the superior of the convent, informing me of 
mv brother’s death, and mentioning that, although it was 
against the regulations of the order to admit of the 
bequeathing of any legacy to the laity, vet, in conside- 
ration of the marvellous piety of brother Vaigene, he was 
willing to forward to me, according to his dying wish, the 
bequest which lie had made me. This letter was 
accompanied by a small sealed packet, which contained 
about a yard of narrow black ribbon, and a receipt in 
due form for a sum of money which I instantly remem- 
bered was the exact amount despatched in the first 
instance to my brother from the a nine dr Conde ! The 
writing was in the hand of Henri Sum&o?/, the executioner , 
signed by him, and bearing witness that the money had 

i been received on delivery to the citizen Eugene B 

of the black ribbon which had bound the forehead and 
holdback the hair of the citoyenne Capet on the morning 
of her execution. 

“ ‘ It was all stained, and stiff with drops of blood, 
There were a few lines hurriedly written on the back of 
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this paper by the hand of Eugene, wherein he said that 
he wished not to leave behind him the suspicion that he 
had disposed in an unworthy manner of the money 
which we had had so much difficulty in raising, and that 
he desired that I should become possessor of this relic, 
and that, if possible, it should be preserved in the family 
from generation to generation. He then merely added 
that he felt sure, from the knowledge of my sentiments, 
that I should cast no reproach upon his memory for hav- 
ing spent the sum in the acquisition of this treasure— this 
memorial of one, who, from having been a martyr upon 
earth, was now a saint in heaven.' 

“ ‘ The marquis told me that he had immediately 
despatched the ribbon to Gratz, deeming that the relic 
would be most appreciated by the royal lady who sits 
there in desolate grandeur to mourn the fate of all whom 
she has loved in this world, lie showed me, however, 
the receipt, which is, perhaps, one of the most extraor- 
dinary pieces justificative a which could possibly be pro- 
duced. and would, I doubt not, readily find a purchaser 
at a higher price than that for which it was given in 
ack 1 10 w le dg m e n t . 

“ ‘ Snell was the history of my fellow salver-bean' . 
After a youth spent in burning vows, in oaths and pro- 
testations of what would be his achievements, should at* 
ever be freed from that sombre habit and that slavish 
tonsure — with a heart beating high with courage, a ^ 
burning for honour and distinction, no*sooner had 1 
obtained the freedom for which lie had so long sighed, 
than he hastened to bury all hope, ambition, and liberty 
beneath the cowl and lowly gabardine of the Trappist. 

It is evident that his boiling imagination and ardent 
fancy had been struck with the charms and matchless 
grace of Marie Antoinette as soon as he had beheld her; 
he had nursed this passion through years of sorrow and 
despair, and, when all was over, had sought this solitude 
but to dwell undisturbed with the memory of her whom 
he had loved so long, and with devotion so true and yet 
so hopeless. 

vVhat a pity/ said the prince, with a malicious 


a t 
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smile, as he concluded his story, ‘that your favourite, 
Alexandre Dumas, or Eugene Sue, should not have 
been apprised of the existence of my poor comrade! 
What a fine five-act melodrama or eight-volumed 
romance would have been drawn from such materials, 
could either of them but have procured an hours interview 
with him, even through the famous hole in the garden- 
wall at Meilleraye, by which 1 am told much knowledge 
of the interior arrangements of the Trappists gets abroad 
into the world.’ 

“ j\I. de Talleyrand never will lose an opportunity of 
giving a playful coup dr pattr to the romuntitpws , whom, 
like all the followers of the school of Voltaire, he holds 
in most especial aversion ; and many arc the amicable 
battles which he and 1 are in the habit of lighting toge- 
tlier upon this subject. *’ 

<fi Do von ever meet any of the prince's fellow-students 
of Saint Sulpice at tin* Hotel Talleyrand 

“ There is but one who frequents it,” replied C,; “ for 
in general it is thev who rather slum the recollections 
which the ci-dmud Abbe de lYrigord must bear with 
him. ll/s intercourse with them has ever been frank 
and free. As he never played the part of a hypocrite 
with them, so has he newer had to fear detection, or to 
dread an encounter with those who could toll of his 
early life. 

“There is something touching in the candour and 
simplicity wkh which the prince will sometimes con- 
verse of Saint Sulpice with the individual to whom I 
now allude : the only one of his class-fellows with w hom 
he has maintained any degree of intimacy, and whom he 
has bound to himself by ties of the deepest gratitude, 
lie is the Cure of Saint Thomas, one of the most simple- 
hearted and virtuous of men. and one whom. I think, it 
would much surprise were he to be told that the Prince 
he Talleyrand, in spite of his apostasy, had ever been 
taxed with foul falsehood ami black treason, ami all the 
other crimes which have beeu laid to his charge by the 
hackneyed writers of the (hr . In the 4 eyes of the good 
niai1 (and if ever there was a saint upon earth, it is he), 
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M. de Talleyrand has never been guilty but of one fault, 
which he qualifies by naming it a tort , when, in a mis- 
guided moment, he left the Church for the allurements 
of the world ; but nothing, however, can persuade the 
worthy cure that the prince would not have returned, had 
he not been prevented bv his marriage. I know nothing 
more delightful than to listen to the conversation of these 
two old friends, most particularly when relating to the 
olden days, and to the Seminairc. The prince is really 

much attached to M. D ; and I remember his being 

highly incensed upon taking up a volume of some of the 
modern spurious memoirs, wherein the old cure was men- 
tioned with ridicule, on account of his extreme simpli- 
city. lie told me the true story of the good man, 
which was there related in a garbled form, mid which he, 
who was at b'aint Sulpice at the time the adventure 
occurred, of course rememl . red well, and told con yusto. 

‘‘It appears that the go«-d cure, who all his life has 
been remarkable for his chic dike simplicity and credulit y, 
was known at the Snnhoiirc bv the sobriquet of * Pro- 
vidence,' which he had acquired from his readiness to 
believe in the intervention of Heaven, whenever the 
cause was a worthy one, however trilling it might appear 
to vain, weak mortals like ourselves, lie had risen one 
cold snowy morning in December, to attend early matin:' 
at some church *in the neighbourhood, and had dressed 
himself stealthily and in darkness, fearing to disturb In- 
dium, M. <ie be/e, who, worMlin'.r as he w<p, snored on, 
heedless that it. was one of the most solemn festivals m 
all the vear, the feast, of St. Nicola-. Meanwhile, the 
good youth stole shivering down the stairs and through 
the trloomv streets clasning Ins breviary beneath ins arm, 
and repeating all the wav mo.-t eloquent invocation.- to 
Our Lady of the Burning Brand, the pat rones- *»t char- 
coal burners, a little of that warmth which .-he bc-tmv- 
so liberally upon her votaries, to enable him even to fed 
the beads of his rosary as he parsed them through In?’ 
stiHened Zingers. 

“ On arriving at the church-dour, he was a»ui«vd, o: 
rather waylaid, by a poor woman, an old pensioner ut 
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bis, who rushed forward and fell at his feet the moment 
he appeared, declaring that she was a lost creature unless 
lie came to her help ; that she had passed the whole night 
wandering in the streets; that her landlord refused to 
give her admittance to her lodging to take away her few 
paltry rags, unless she paid him what was owing for the 
rent, which she had no means of doing unless through 
his bounty. Now it so happened that the young Si min a- 
nstr , never overburdened with the good things of this 
world, found himself at that peculiar moment entirely a 
see , and was awaiting his monthly allowance of pocket- 
money before he could venture to make his appearance 
among his poor pensioners, so boundless were bis charities, 
so great his nervous dread of being compelled to refuse 
himself the pleasure of bestowing relief upon the needy 
—the only pleasure, indeed, which he ever allowed him- 
self to enjoy* —the only way in which he suffered himself 
to expend the scanty pittance which his aged mother 
could spare from her poor income for procuring, as she 
imagined, some few luxuries for her son. 

“ It was m vain, however, that the young abhe endea- 
voured to assure the poor woman of his utter inability to 
assist her this once. In vain lie endeavoured to shake 

her off she clung to his knees --she bathed his feet with 

her tears - die called on the Lord to bless him, her 
tender benefactor — she knnr that he would relieve her 
— that he would not have the heart to see her four poor 
fatherless children turned into t lie streets to starve. 
What was a miserable sum of three small crowns {jutits 
l ’cus) to such a noble gentleman ? Why, he would not 
miss such a paltry sum at night, were his pocket picked 
of it before he returned home. 

“ ‘ Ihit my good woman,’ said he, completely over- 
come by her importunity, ‘rich as you think me, 1 have 
not at t hi s moment a single snu in mv po> session/ 

u ‘ Nay, nay, feel in your pockets monseigneur : you 
v dll surely find enough to ,-ave me and mv helpless 
babes from starving. It is ;.ot much, mv lord bishop 
v 01 ' .you will surely become ur dav a bishop), only three 

poor crowns!’ 

m 2 
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“ ‘ But on niv word, ma bonne amir, I have it not — 
were you to search my pockets through, I tell you again, 
you would not find a single sou. 9 

“ 4 Ay, that is ever the way/ screamed the woman, 
clinging to the skirt of his soutane , which she held fast 
in her "grasp : ‘ that is ever the way with rich and noble 
gentlemen whose pockets arc lined with gold and silver 
— they never have a coin so small as a single sou — but 
search, in Heavens name, and you will surely find my 
three poor crowns, which are all that stand between me 
and perdition.’ 

Ci ‘ Xav, then, if you believe me not — see rather if I 
tell not truth/ said the poor lad, completely at his wits 
end ; and, as he said the words, he turned the pockets of 
his soutane inside out — when, what was his surprise (oh, 
miracle !) out rolled upon the ground three bran new 
silver small crowns, which seemed to jingle with most 
heavenly music as they fell at the feet of tin* poor men- 
dicant, who, with a shriek of joy, gathered them up, and 
rushed fiom the church, before the thunderstruck ahbe 
had as vet recovered from the awe and wonder* into 
which the occurrence had thrown him. He remained 
for some moments riveted to the spot in a sort of b«*atifie <1 
trance, unable to imagine' it possible that so great a 
miracle could have been vouchsafed to so unworthy a 
sinne r as himself. Once more he plunged his hands 
eage*rlv into the- pockets of his soutane — hut no oilier 
coin was forthcoming. Yes-- it was e vident — Providence 
had vouchsafed this miracle by way of encouragement to 
his weak endeavours. He put up an inward prayer for 
protection against the sin of self-conceit, as the* thought 
overtook him, and, presently recovering himself, he rushed 
to the altar e>f the \ irgin, and breathed forth his grati- 
tude at her feet. So great was his emotion, that lie 
resolved at once to spend tin* whole* day in the church, 
in fasting and in prayer, that lie) earthly sentiment might 
mingle with the heavenly feeling thus awakened within 
him. 

k Pie poor ahbe' was, indeed, so elevated with the 
adventure, that lie felt neither cold nor hunger, but 
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remained the whole clay praying at the different altars; 
nor did he suffer a morsel to pass his lips until set of sun. 
He •then returned to the Semumirc full of humility and 
gratitude, determined not to tell his adventure to any of 
his comrades, in dread of their unbelieving mockery. 
They were, however, all abroad — for was it not the feast 
of St. X ieolas, the gayest holiday in the year, the festival 
of the patron saint of all the youths and unmarried men 
in France; when even the poor Semina ristes were allowed 
to spend the evening outside the walls of Saint Sulpice? 
— and they had, of course, all taken advantage of the 
permission, excepting M. <le Seze, who rushed down the 
stairs in a perfect fury, as soon as the step of poor 6 Pro- 
vidence' was hoard; and, without a word of explanation, 
began to kick and cuff him most unmercifully, loading 
him with reproaches, until he was forced to pause for 
want of breath; and then the unhappy object of all this 
wrath was told that he deserved to be thrown from the 
window of the seventh story, for having deprived, by his 
carelessness, an old chum and comrade of his day’s holi- 
day, by taking his new soutane in the daik, and leaving 
his old rusty one in its place ; and, worse than all, de- 
priving him of the means of diverting his ennui , by rob- 
bing him of his money, three bran new crowns which he 
had put aside for this very occasion, and which he would 
find in the left-hand pocket! 

“ The miracle was then explained! The poor abbe, 
crest-fallen and discomfited, slunk away, forced to con- 
fess the truth, and his utter inability to make good the 
sum at that moment. The good-natured M. de Scze 
was, however, so diverted at the adventure, that he 
thought himself amply revenged for the annoyance he 
had suffered, by the mortification which poor * Provi- 
dence ’ had to endure and the disappointment he expressed 
at finding that, after all, he had not been made the object 
of a miracle . 

“ 6 It is most extraordinary,’ said the prince, who had 

been telling me this anecdote of M. 1) , one day 

after he had just left us, that thw adventure did not in 
any degree lessen his confidence m the interposition of 
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Providence in his affairs, notwithstanding all the mockery 
and derision of which he had been made t he object after 
this misadventure. On the contrary, be gave himseff up 
with the greatest confidence to the decrees of that Pro- 
vidence which had never deceived him, and which cer- 
tainly bore him through the most perilous and troublous 
times without harm or molestation. He never emigrated 
during the revolution ; he remained at his post ; and, 
whether he was deemed too insignificant for annoyance, 
or whether, in consequence of the great love which was 
borne him by his parishioners, it was thought prudent to 
overlook the fact of his remaining in the country, I know 
not; but it is certain that, without defiance, and yet 
without servility, lie remained, and was unharmed — per- 
haps the only instance throughout the whole of France. 

“ f Another specimen of his trust in Providence is 
worth recording, as it may give you an insight into the 
state of feeling at the time, and of the enthusiasm which 
existed, even in remote country districts, at the period 
of the breaking up of the old system. After leaving the 

Seminaire , M. I) was appointed to a small cure in 

the neighbourhood of Rambouillet, which yielded him 
not more than about twelve hundred francs per annum. 
You may readily suppose that, with a knowledge of this 
fact, I was much surprised to find, on paying him a visit 
at his Preshy fare, that throughout the whole country 
round his name was mentioned with prayers and bless- 
ings by the poor: not for his attention to their ghostly 
comforts, not for his guidance in spiritual matters; but 
for his munificent charities, his assistance in all their 
pecuniary difficulties, wherein he always came to their 
aid, with even more readiness than the inhabitants of the 
chateau themselves. Meanwhile, as far as his own per- 
sonal indulgences were concerned, the poorest peasant 
in his parish lived more sumptuously than he. 

u ( 1 found him in a ruinous old parsonage-house, 
with scarcely the smallest of the comforts of life ; and 
vet full of the most splendid dreams of all the happiness 
meant to confer by his administration in the district 
to which he had been appointed pastor. There was to 
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be no more misery, no more want — the golden age was 
to bo revived — in short, his visions were much of the 
same nature, only partaking of more simplicity, as those 
of your idol, Fourier. I could not help smiling, as we 
sat down to our repast of two hard-boiled eggs, and 
water a discretion, to hear him declare his resolution of 
enabling his parishioners to have each one, according 
to the vow of llenri Quatre, a fat fowl to boil for his 
Sunday dinner. 

44 4 Hut, my good friend, how will you be enabled to 
procure for them all these luxuries?’ 

44 Oh, I have hit upon a plan,’ replied he, chuckling 
with glee, 4 which is a much better financial scheme 
than any ever devised by either Calonne or decker. So 
simple too — to be understood by the meanest capacity 
as he spoke, he went to a small cupboard in the wall, 
ami drew from thence a long string of old and dirty 
playing-cards. 6 This is my coin,’ exclaimed he, trium- 
phantly, waving the greasy mass before my eyes; 4 with 
these simple pieces, which my poor pensioners deliver 
to the various tradespeople, they can procure in the 
village food, fire, and clothing — with these old cards, 
begged from my evening games of piquet with the old 
Manpii.sc de Baugency, I can purchase for them the 
comforts, without which they cannot live.’ 

44 4 Hut in the name of Heaven, who will pay the 
providers ? ’ 

“ 4 Oh, 1 must trust to Providence for that ! ’ 

“ 4 1 must confess that I left my worthy friend with a 
mind full of uneasiness, notwithstanding his trust — the 
more so, when I found, upon inquiry, that he was deeply 
indebted in every direction for the very provisions which 
lie continued to distribute with such lavish hand. But 
so great was the respect his name inspired — so great 
the confidence felt by his flock in his honour and inte- 
grity, that no alarm was experienced respecting the 
payment, it being imagined generally, that he was the 
agent of some rich and charitable person, for the distri- 
bution of these alms, and that they would be paid as 
soon as he himself received the money. After having 
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given him for his poor what I could spare — a mere drop 
in the ocean, when viewed with reference to the heavi- 
ness of the debts which lie had incurred — I took my 
departure, full of anxiety respecting the future conse- 
quences of this thoughtless expenditure on the part of 
one, whose whole stock of worldly goods would not have 
satisfied the demands of even one of his numerous 
creditors. 

“ ‘ However, other more serious events coming, mean- 
while, to occupy my attention, I lost sight of my old 
friend, or if ever I did think of him, it was with a faint 
terror, lest, never having heard of him since my visit to 
Rambouillet, he might have been reported to the bishop 
of his diocese, and have incurred imprisonment and dis- 
grace for his imprudent practices. The great, encounter 
between the people and their rulers iiad commenced, 
and all France was summoned to assist at the first parley, 
before hostilities began — the assembling of the Hats 
gnieraux at Versailles. 

4 I arrived at Versailles the day before the procession 
from the Palace to St. Louis, and was walking arm and 
arm with Sieves upon the tapis vert , gazing with curio- 
sity on the scene. The dav was heavenly, (it some- 
times seems to me as though we have no such weather 
now, as we had then,) the tapis vert was crowded — 
courtiers in their court costume — officers in uniform — 
the ha at derge attired with the brilliant tokens of the 
rank each held in the Church — were all gathered in 
groups, either sauntering beneath the shade of the duir- 
mille hedge, where the first tender buds of May were 
just sufficient to screen the promcnaders from the rays 
of the spring-tide sun — or else sealed on the stone 
benches along the alleys, conversing with the ladies, 
who, all adorned in the gayest colours, and wearing the 
brightest smiles, seemed bent on rendering the holiday 
as brilliant as it was possible it could be. 

“‘On the other side, (the truth mag be told now 
without mischief^ avoided by the rest, as though they 
bore the seeds of pestilence within them, the members 
of the tiers Hat conversed in busy, whispering knots; 
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no merry laughter was heard from them , no pleasant 
trifling or mirthful jesting was seen lighting up their 
discourse. All was dark and gloomy, care sat on every 
brow, and that their converse was of weighty matters, 
was evident, by the tone of mystery in which it was 
carried on, and the sudden silence which took place 
"among them whenever any stray member of the noblesse 
happened to pass by to join the glittering throng on the 
other side. Their very costume contrasted strongly with 
that of their contemptuous superiors; they all wore, 
and contrary to anticipation, were proud to wear the 
dress to which they had been condemned — the black 
hose and surtout, and short black cloak, which, by the 
antique sumptuary law, denoted the vile, base-born 
rot /tr ier. 

<k ‘lt was altogether a scene such as I shall never 
forget while memory has power to act. 1 never re- 
member in my whole life to have been inspired with so 
profound a sentiment of melancholy as at that hour. 

I could scarcely refrain from shedding tears, at perceiv- 
ing, by what was already taking place, what must of 
necessity come to pass before long. As we drew near 
to the palace, the long windows of the suite of apart- 
ments looking towards the Piece d'Apollon* and then 
known as the Aj/partements tin Ihiuphi/t , were thrown 
open, and out rushed, like a flight of butterflies, the 
whole bevy of court beauties, all in high glee, in tower- 
ing spirits, elated at the prospect of the morrow’s pa- 
geant, which they evidently looked upon but as a show 
wherein they were to sec much that would amuse, and 
wherein they should he seen to the very best advantage, 
as, fortunately, the Suite ties Menus was lighted from 
above, which was so much more favourable to the effect 
of rouge and mouchcs than the broad, glaring, side light 
of the tjrande galnrie . 

“ ‘ I cannot tell you how the sound of that joyous 
laughter grated on my ea», as it caused both Sieves 
and myself to pause while ve watched those light forms, 
as they playfully chased each other on the terrace among 
the flowers. The queen was with them there; and 1 
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think I sec her now, as she stood leaning for support 
against the pedestal of the statue of Silcnus, opposite to 
the marble staircase, so greatly was she overcome by the 
fit of laughter into which she had been thrown by some 
absurd mistake on the part of the Countess de Provence, 
for her ringing voice and childlike accent reached our 
ears as we stood close below the balustrade, as she ex- 
claimed, pointing to her sister-in-law, “ Cette eke re so* nr 
will never learn to speak French !” That radiant face 
and beaming eye could not at such a moment be seen 
without exciting a feeling of pity, and this 1 know was 
shared by Sieves, for, without uttering a word, he pressed 
my arm significantly, and led me from the spot towards 
a group of the tiers-ctat who were standing at the en- 
trance of the host] nets. As we drew near, I descried the 
Abbe Maury, who was, as usual, declaiming with all his 
might, although in a low tone, to an eager crowd of 
listeners. Just as we came up, he concluded some 
section of his discourse with this question, ‘ Eh bien, 
Messieurs, if the noblesse treat us so, what are we to 
do Y ’’ 

“ 6 Jflit /, trust to Providence ,' 7 was the answer from one 
of those standing near. The voice made me start, *u 
little was I prepared to hear it in such a place. 1 turned 
to the speaker — it was indeed my own dear I) ! 

“ c Of course my inquiries and his replies followed each 
other in rapid succession, and I was almost led to believe 
that his philosophy was the best that had ever been de- 
vised, when he informed me that he had come to Ver- 
sailles as representative of the clergy, deputed by his 
commune , the electors being of course in this, as in every 
other case, compelled to disburden him of his debts before 
he could leave the canton. ‘ It was quite unexpected,’ said 
the good man, ‘ almost a miracle ; for how could l dream 
even a short month ago of deputies, and notables, and 
gatherings at Versailles. You sec I was right in trusting 
to Heaven for relief However, it did astonish the worthy 
hourejttnse a little, when they discovered how dearly they 
would have to pay for their choice ; and they might per- 
haps have cancelled it had such a proceeding been 
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allowed. Mais vest egat ! — summer is coming on, harvest 
time will soon draw near, and the poor of my parish have, 
meanwhile, been clothed and fed !’ 

“ ‘It would perhaps be dillicult to meet with a more 
beautiful realization of the spirit of Scripture than is to 
be found in this anecdote, lie has met with his reward, 
for “ mes patterns ,” as lie always called his little flock, 
protected him through the dangers and persecutions 
which he subsequently had to undergo; and, at the Re- 
storation, he was appointed to the cure of St. Thomas, 
one of the best benefices of Paris, which he still holds, 
and where, until these very few years, when, from old 
age, he has become incapacitated for preaching, he was 
wont to deliver many and many a pithy sermon upon the 
wonderful “ bounty of Providence.” 5 

“ There is scarcely a visitor at the Hotel Talleyrand,” 
resumed C., “who does not, as in the case of the cure 
of St. Thomas, elicit some quaint history, some piquant 
anecdote of days gone by, on the part of the prince. Ilis 
memory is so wonderful, that he can scarcely relate the 
simplest trait of his own life, without being led into many 
other stories illustrative of the times in which the inci- 
dents happened, and to which he knows, better than any 
living being, how to give a charm, an interest, which will 
sometimes render the smallest circumstance of value, and 
which is a gift so highly esteemed by our nation, that 
Cart de r a canter has ever been placed far above any other 
accomplishment in the qualifications requisite to form an 
agreeable member of society. You will in general find 
the prince indulgent when relating anecdotes even of 
persons from whom it mav be a well-known fact that he 
has differed all his life. I have often heard him say that 
c experience teaches us indulgence,’ and that * the wisest 
man is he who doubts his own judgment with regard to 
the motives which actuate his fellow-men.’ 1 have some- 
times heard him entertain his intimate circle, during a 
long evening, with a vast number of amusing traits and 
anecdotes relating to his fellow-labourers in the vine- 
yard,’ without once having recourse to scandal or ridicule, 
which I consider the very perfection of the story-teller’s 
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science. The only person with whose name he likes, 
even now, sometimes to disport himself in his moments 
de malice is Madame Necker, whom he never could tole- 
rate, and with whom, even in her most palmy days, he 
scrupled not to declare himself openly at war. He really 
felt with regard to her what he so happily expressed, 
‘ She has every virtue and but one fault, and that is, she 
is insupportable !’ The good lady never forgave his 
comparing her to a ‘ frigate riding at anchor, and receiv- 
ing a salute from a friendly power,’ when she stood upon 
her own hearth-rug at the Hotel Necker, upon the occa- 
sion of her weekly receptions : her ample proportions 
obscuring the light of the lire, as, with pinched-up 
features and prudish smile, she listened to the compli- 
ments of the Academicians, whom she assembled but for 
this purpose. The ‘ straight-laced Genevese,' as he calls 
her. has furnished him, I verily believe, with more witty 
hou mots, with more stinging epigrams, than even his most 
bitter enemy. 

“ His feeling towards her daughter, Madame dc Stael, 
has much of the same nature. To this hour, his amour - 
projirr is wounded by the obligation he owes her for 
having obtained, through her credit with Hurras, his 
recall from exile, and thus, in reality, laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune. This unwillingness to own a deb; 
may savour somewhat of ingratitude ; but the prince will 
be excused when it is remembered that Madame dc 
Stael possessed, in common with all persons of a nervous, 
irritable temperament, an excess of that susceptibility 
which phrenologists have denominated 4 approbativeness,’ 
which made her over-value her success, and never cease 
bringing it to the memory of the person obliged. This, 
to a proud, sarcastic temper like that of the prince, must 
have been peculiarly annoying, the more so as Napoleon, 
with the gross, soldier-like want of tact which he would 
sometimes display, loved to remind him both of the im- 
mensity of the service, and by whom if had been ren- 
dered, and then would laugh coarsely to see him wince 
under the reproach, which all bis wonted philosophy did 
not enable him to bear with calmness. 
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“ He had never the same high opinion of Madame 
de Stael which the world professed. He thought her 
style pedantic and ffuindt , and would complain, when 
any of her compositions were read to him, of their total 
want of nature and colons . I have often heard him say, 
that those who read the writings might fairly boast of 
’ knowing the writer, for that nothing could more resemble 
Madame de Stael herself than the false, exaggerated 
sentiments and superficial erudition of her compositions. 

[ have seldom seen him enjoy more keenly a story than 
the one he will sometimes tell of an adventure which 
betel Madame de Stael at a party where he himself was 
present. 1 think it was at a fete chant judre given bv 
Madame Helvetiusat her pretty little chateau at Auteuil. 
The garden was full of all the talent of Europe and 
America combined, for it was just at the height of the 
American mania, and the fete, indeed, was given to the 
great champion of liberty, the regenerator of his race — 
f ft o mine de la nature-- -the immortal franklin. I could 
tell von, by the bye, some curious circumstances con- 
nected with the great patriot, which you would he glad 
to hear, and which 1 am sure the prince would he equally 
glad to communicate, for he has but small e>teem for the 
Jhnj' honhomni* , as lie called him. 

“Madame llelvctius was one of the most charming 
women that the* world ever produced. The style and 
type of such beings seem lost ever since the revolution. 
Without being strictly handsome, she always succeeded, 
without effort, in obtaining more admiration than the 
professed beauties who might he in the same compam 
with her. There was a charm, a grace in every action, 
in every word she uttered, which has never been stir- 
passed. Although she herself possessed no literan 
talent, there was not a celebrity in Europe who was not 
proud of her notice: and her assemblies in Paris, and 
Iter fetes at Auteuil are not forgotten to this day. Upon 
the occasion to which I refer, Madame de Stael was 
Making her debut in the Parisian literary world, and cal- 
culating upon even more success than she obtained, 
although, had she been a person of moderate pretensions, 
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she would have been more than satisfied. She had just 
arrived in Paris; she herself, and all those connected 
with her, had been bright particular stars in the some- 
what dim and cloudy horizon of Geneva. 

“ On her first appearance at the reunion, Madame 
Helvetius had, of course, witli well-bred courtesy, paid 
her most particular attention, but having other guests to 
welcome, had left her after a while, to superintend the 
distribution of the amusements about the grounds. Once 
or twice she had passed Madame de Stael sitting gloomily 
on the bench where she had left her, and at last sent 
M. de Talleyrand to keep her company ; but M. de Tal- 
leyrand had tact enough to know that, being himself no 
literary lion, he was no company for Madame de Star], 
and so immediately went in quest of society more con- 
genial to her taste, lie soon returned, in company with 
the Abbe Monti, whose poems were at that time the 
rage all over Europe, and whose coming put the fair 
authoress into the best of humours. M. de Talleyrand 
sate down on the bench beside them, in silence, feeling 
himself quite extinguished by so much talent, and re- 
mained a passive listener, anxious for improvement. 
The conversation was overwhelming with erudition, and 
then the compliments were poured forth like rain from 
an April sky, — the Abbe * had never reckoned upon s > 
great an honour as that of meeting the first writer of the 
age: madame ‘little dreamed w hen she arose that morn- 
ing, that the day would be marked by so auspicious an 
event as the meeting with the Abb» / 

“ ‘ I have devoured every word that has escaped from 
Sapphos pen,’ Mini the abbe. 

4 I cannot sleep until I read the charming odes from 
the Italian *• '} yrtmus, 1 said the lady. 

“ * Have vou seen my last endeavour?* said the abbe. 

‘ Alas! not yet , sighed the lady, ‘although report 
speaks ot it more highly than of any which have pre- 
ceded it/ 

1 ‘ ‘ I have it here!’ exclaimed the abbe, eagerly draw- 
ing a small volume from his pocket. ‘Allow me to 
present it to you, madame ; a poor homage, indeed, to 
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so much genius, but it may prove interesting to one who 
has had so much success in heroic poetry.’ 

“ c Thanks, thanks,’ cried Madame de Stael, seizing 
the little volume with every demonstration of over- 
powering gratitude. 6 This is indeed a treasure, and 
will be prized by me far beyond gold or jewels.’ 

. “ She turned over the leaves slowly, while the de- 
lighted abbe watched her with a charming self-com- 
placency — then suddenly dropping it into her lap, she 
exclaimed, turning on the abbe a languid glance, 6 You 
were talking of heroic poetry, dear abbe; have you seen 
my last attempt — a dramatic scene, “ l’Exile” — a slight 
and poor imitation of some of your own?’ 

“ ‘ I have not been so blessed as to obtain a copy,’ re- 
plied the abbe. 

* f< lIow fortunate that I should have one in my 
reticule !’ said inadame, hurriedly seizing the strings of 
the bag suspended from her arm, and drawing forth a 
thin volume in boards. The abbe bent low over it as 
she presented it, and kissing it with reverence, placed it 
by his hide, and the conversation — that is to say, the 
complimenting — was continued with redoubled vigour. 

“ M. dc Talleyrand then departed, and did not return 
till the company broke up, when he found that they had 
both left the bench whereon they had been seated so 
long together, leaving, however, the ‘precious treasures,’ 
which they had received from each other with so much 
gratitude, behind them! M. de Talleyrand seized upon 
them with inexpressible delight, thinking that they 
would furnish matter for innocent y<rsiflayt\ when the 
loss came to be remembered by < it her party. Hut the 
thing whs complete -they were mver sauyht ami m'r> r 
Jbr 9 and he has them now in his library, and loves 
to show them as he tells the .-lory of their coming into 
bis possesion. 

“ It is in this manner,” said (b, ns he pulled out his 
W'atch, surprised at the lat< * ess of the hour, that M. 
u ? Talleyrand will somethin s entertain us with familiar 
histories of many whom the wo-ld has set upon pe- 
destals of its own erecting, and froi . which he is fain to 
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bring them down, although without scorn or malice, in 
order that we may see them more closely and know them 
better. You will now understand the reason why it 
must be so difficult to write a good ‘ Life of Prince Tal- 
leyrand there would be so little of himself, compared 
to what must be told of other people — the work would 
be so full of digressions, that it would become as bulky 
as a cyclopaedia. Besides, a single person could not 
do the whole. It would require writers of different 
talent, of different character, of different nations — I was 
almost going to say of different ages — to do justice to the 
varied scenes wherein he himself displayed such variety 
of talents/’ 

tc Then why do you not. my dear friend, seize upon 
the branch which you have at your own disposal, and 
give the world the Vie Am cdotiquv of the prince?” said 
L <c Supposing you were to begin and try your skill 
by relating to me bv wav of practice before you pub- 
lish?” 

“ Well, well, the idea is not a bad one/’ said (\, 
laughing heartily; it is certainly not the matin * 7 that 
would be wanting, and when we have time and solitude 
it mav amuse us both. One talent at least is secure, f»r 
vou are undoubtedly a capital listener/’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE COUNTESS DE LA MOTTK, OF NECKLACE NOTORIETY. 


It will easily he believed that I did not lose sight of 
the promise which my friend had made with so much 
Innihomie, and the very first time I found myself alone 
with him, I did not forget to claim it. The opportunity 
occurred soon after the conversation l have just recorded. 
We were pacing together the long picture-gallery of the 
chateau; the rain was heating in torrents against the 
(»othic casements, and all hopes of going abroad had been 
abandoned. The prince had not left his chamber that 
morning, lie was busily engaged, and had announced 
his intention of remaining invisihlr until dinner. lie 
was occupied "n faint son Cunrirrf as he called it, upon 
which occasion L have known him sign and send off 
an entire bag full of letters, not one of which was des- 
patched without having first been carefully perused and 
corrected by himself. The facility and precision with 
which lie could always linct the exact word which was 
needed, and which his secretaries would, perhaps, have 
been seeking for some time in vain, was matter of the 
greatest admiration to all who witnessed it; but he could 

N 
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neither write nor dictate with ease ; the most trifling 
petit billet which, when completed, appeared the very 
model of graceful laiscr-alkr and badinage, often gave 
him as much trouble to indite as one of his most com- 
plicated despatches. 

This, I think, may be attributable to the neglect of 
his early education. Subsequent study and careful 
reading may impart taste and erudition, but can rarely 
give facility. C. told me that he has known the prince 
remain for more than a week upon the composition of a 
letter of condolence or congratulation, if it chanced to 
be addressed to a brother wit, or one of whose criticisms 
he might happen to stand in awe. In these cases, he 
would cause his secretary to write two or three letters, 
in different styles, upon the subject he had at heart, and 
would then compile from the number, one in his own 
writing, with his own piquant additions and improve- 
ments, which was soon bandied from hand to hand, and 
quoted in every salon as a c/ief-d'aurrr of wit and epi- 
gram. Those who were in the secret would smile at the 
unbounded praise bestowed by the journals upon the 
composition of his despatches (some of which are really 
master- pieces), and the wording of his protocols ; tor 
they well knew that they would scarcely have attracted 
a single moment’s notice had the truth been known. 

“ Does he give much time to the writing of bis me- 
moirs?*’ asked I of C., as he was pacing thoughtfully 
the pol idled oaken boards of the gallery, in which the 
double line of pictures, which garnish the walls on either 
side, is reflected as in a minor, so that at each step wc 
seemed to tread upon the semblance of some great king 
or warrior ; for with a tacit self-homage, the prince had 
furnished the gallery with the portraits of the sovereigns 
and great men of all countries, with whom he had conic 
in contact. 

“ L think his memoirs were concluded some years 
a:ro,” replied C., in answer to my question, “and that 
they have been deposited in safety, out of the pale of 
Lis own country, comme dn raison , where they will re- 
main until the time fixed by himself for their publication 
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shall have expired. Many competent judges are of 
opinion that, even at that distant period, the interest of 
their promulgation to the world will be but little dimi- 
nished. There is yet so much mystery, so much which 
has been withheld from public scrutiny, in all the great 
political changes which have taken place, that there will 
be as much novelty in the plain, straightforward narrative 
of the causes which led to their occurrence, as though 
they were events of yesterday. From the very first years 
of the reign of Louis Seize, when the tone and manners 
of society yet smacked of the wild and dissolute freedom 
of the liegencv, to the restraint and affectation of the 
Restoration, has M. dc Talleyrand always borne a part 
in public a (fairs. Always floating on the tide of cir- 
cumstance, he has kept himself in full view of the won- 
dering crowd of beholders, while many of those who had 
set forth with better chances of success, by opposing the 
current, have been overwhelmed by its resistless rush. 

“ There cannot exist a greater proof of his clever- 
ness and good taste, than his steady avoidance of any- 
thing like public condemnation, lie h been accused 
of every crime of which humanity can bq guilty, ac- 
cording to the caprice or fury of his enemies, but not 
even a misdemeanour has ever been pruccd against him. 
Even so long ago as when he was as yet, according to 
his own expression, ‘ uu asscz mince particula r,' long 
before the revolution, he had tact and sense enough to 
steer clear of intrigue, and to avoid the society of those 
who were suspected of dabbling in obscure political 
manoeuvre. Indeed, had he not been wise beyond his 
years, lie could not have escaped intimacy with the 
Prince-Cardinal, Louis dc Rohan, he who has become 
famous in history for his credulity in the affair of the 
diamond necklace, and who, fool as he was, has yet been 
by many historians quoted as the origin, the first great 
cause, of the Revolution. Tikis prelate, who at the time 
when M. dc Talleyrand was a simple abbe, waiting for 
preferment, was already at the very acme of dignity and 
power, spared no pains to conciliate the young eccle- 
siastic. But the Abbe de Perigord was already pos- 

n 2 
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sessed of too much discernment not to be fully aware 
that these advances were less owing to any merit of his 
own, than to the circumstance of his mother being at 
the time Dame du Palais to Marie- Antoinette, whose 
good graces it had become a kind of monomania with 
the unfortunate cardinal to gain. The prince, to this 
very day, however, blesses the good fortune which sent 
him from Paris upon business connected with his office 
as Agent du (7/m/c, just at the very moment when the 
poor befooled cardinal, and his wily accomplice, were in 
the very thickest of their plot; so that his name was 
never mentioned throughout the whole course of the 
proceedings, neither as frequenter of the cardinal’s hotel, 
nor even as an acquaintance of his." 

‘‘Did he ever chance to meet with Madame de la 
Motte Y' 

“ Hut once, and that was on the very occasion of his 
going to take leave of the cardinal, before hr left Paris. 
He had been invited to sup with his Eminence, en petit 
comite \ and had come prepared to undergo long and 
rnnut/eur discourses upon the various duties of his new 
office -the necessity of vigilance in detecting fraud — 
of conciliation to prevent discord; in short, he nlmo-t 
dreaded the interview, fully anticipating the maneuis 
quart d' he a re which is usually spent bv a young, inc\- 
perienccd priest, when delivered up del* ncelcss to the 
torrent of recommendations and warning, of advice and 
moral instances, which invariably fall to his share when 
alone with his superior. Great, therefore, was the asto- 
nishment of the Abbe de Perigord, when, in spite ot 
the terms in which the im itation had been couched in 
the cardinal’s own hand-writing— * P/v/rr souper tete-a- 
tete arte mod to find the apartment into which lie was 
ushered blazing with light, and signs of ceremony and 
festivity evident in all t lie arrangements which had been 
made for his reception. 

“ ‘ I touud/ said the prince, in whose words 1 will 
tell you the history of this adventure, ‘ on entering the 
petit salon , which was already lighted with perfumed 
tapei*, and redolent of the fragrant essences which the 
cardinal loved so much, seated by the blazing fire, 
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which was, according to the custom of the Hotel-Car- 
dinal. composed of scented woods, a lady, whom I 
instantly recognised as the Prineesse de Guemenee, ex- 
governess to the royal children, but who had some time 
before been compelled to resign office, in consequence 
of the disgraceful bankruptcy of her husband, which had 
not a little contributed to lower the itnbhssr in the eyes 
of the people, and formed one of the most astounding 
events by which that tuibulent era was marked. The 
princess was alone ; which circumstance rather as- 
tonished me, for 1 had come prepared with an apology 
for being late, and I wondered at the absence of the 
cardinal, as it was already considerably past the time at 
which he had requested me to be present. The princess 
herself seemed annoyed as 1 entered. She had evidently 
been waiting for some' time, for she was in no ven 
pleasant humour, and scarcely deigned to return a civil 
acknowledgment to my humble salutations and inquiries. 
However, I \va* easily consoled for any mortification I 
might have experienced at this apparent indifference, 
for the poor princess had but few ideas to dispense, and 
I therefore considered that it might be as a matter of 
prudence that she hesitated about wasting them on so 
humble an individual as myself. 

“ ‘ lipon this occasion, 1 was contented with warming 
my hands at the scented blaze, and gazing on the portly 
form of the princess, reclining in ample majesty on the 
green satin fauteuil before me. Perhaps there never 
existed a type of ridicule and exaggeration more strongly 
defined than the Prineesse de Guemenee, particularly at 
this period of her life, when, having lost, by extrava- 
gance and folly, the position to which she was entitled 
by birth and fortune, she appeared as though seeking to 
Jjaiti distinction in another way, by exaggerating the 
lollies of the times, and affording in her person a com- 
plete epitome of all the extravagance and bad taste for 
which the court had b. come, even then, proverbial. 
At the very hour of which l am speaking, even when 
under the ban of dismissal from the court, of reproval 
* r oni the sovereign, and of the condemnation of all 
Persons of credit and character throughout the kingdom 
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— when it was a notorious fact that her husband and 
herself were paying loans upon the estates which yet re- 
mained to them at the rate of fifty and seventy per cent. 
— was she attired in all the absurd and costly frippery 
which a depraved fashion might have excused some 
years before, when she was yet in possession of the 
stupendous fortune which so long had caused the Bohans 
to rival in splendour the sovereign himself, but which 
would only excite pity and disgust in the minds of those 
aware of the desperate state of her affairs. 

u ‘ She was attired in a robe of I know not what kind 
of rich stuff, which stood on end, and completely filled 
the immense arm-chair in which she was seated. This 
again was entirely covered with the richest lace, which, 
looped with ornaments in brilliants, representing scar- 
pious* fell over either elbow of the chair, completely 
disguising its form, thus leaving the princess to repre- 
sent to the beholder the richly-dccoratcd joss of some 
Chinese temple, that scorns, in virtue of its divinity, the 
support which mortals need when seated. Altogether 
I scarcely ever remember to have seen a more ridiculous 
figure than that of the lVmces>e lie (itiemenec as she 
sat tints before me, the light of the fire dancing upon the 
diamonds with which she was covered from head to foot, 
now resting upon the thick rouge upon iter cheeks, then 
flying off to some absurd and comical ornament with 
which she had thought fit to load the towering fabric of 
her powder* d hair, and making her countenance take 
all kinds of fantastic expressions, as though she had 
been the sport of some merry demon. 

“‘I endeavoured, as in duty bound, to divert the 
ennui under which the princess was labouring, by trying 
to recount some of the latent news of the court. 1 had 
just returned from Versailles, where I had spent the day 
bidding adieu to rny friends, and thought that it might 
be agreeable to her to hear the newest gossip. But I 
couid gain no attention. She suffered me to talk mi 
until I was weary, and I could see that she was not 
paying the slightest heed to iny endeavours to arouse 
her, Suddenly, and in the midst of one of my most 
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diverting anecdotes, she roused herself by a strong effort 
from the fit of abstraction into which she had been 
plunged, and turned sharply round towards me. 

“ ‘ You say you have just returned from Versailles ?’ 

“ ‘ As I have had the honour to tell you, princess.’ 

“ ‘ Did you hear of my nephew being at court, 
to-day ?’ 

‘ Indeed 1 did not hear the cardinal’s name pro- 
nounced during the whole day, although I did not leave 
until the latest hour of admission.’ 

“ ( Mon DU.u P exclaimed the princess, in a tone of 
the deepest emotion, ‘ then lie has gone thither en secret, 
avec cette intriguante P 

“ ‘ These were her very words, and, just as she had 
pronounced them, the rattle of carriage-wheels was 
heard in the court-yard of the Hotel Cardinal, and pre- 
sently a great noise and bustle were heard upon the 
staircase, with loud laughter in a female voice, which 
seemed to give a sort of nervous spasm to the poor 
Prineesse de (iuemenee, for she opened and shut the 
huge fan which she carried, with a loud impatient jerk, 
each time that the echo of that excited laughter reached 
the little salon where we were seated. At length, the 
door opened, and the cardinal entered, leading by the 
hand, or rather, as was the fashion of the time, by the 
tips of the fingers, a lady whom he introduced to the 
princess ;is the Comtcsse de Valois de la Mottc. The 
name excited my curiosity, for I had heard her stoiy 
but a short time before from the lips of my mother, and 
had been much moved by her misfortunes. 1 looked at 
the lady with the greatest interest, and with a predeter- 
mination to discover traces of her royal descent in her 
person and demeanour. I was moreover wounded by 
the coldness of the manner of the princess towards her. 
I thought her conduct uncivil and inhospitable in the 
extreme. She never rose from her chair on the intro- 
duction taking place, but bad preserved the same idol- 
like rigidity of posture, m a her did she even condescend 
to return a smile in acknowledgment of all the sweet 
things with which the Comtcsse de la Mottc ceased not 
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to overwhelm her from the first moment of her entrance 
— assuring her that she had been longing for this meet- 
ing for some time past — that there was no one in the 
world whose acquaintance she had so much desired to 
make as that of the Princesse de Guemenee — in short, 
all the common-place flatteries with which little people 
are in the habit of soothing and allaying the adverse 
tempers of the great. 

“ 4 It is a singular fact (and I do assure you the notion 
has not been forced upon my imagination by subsequent 
events), but I was struck with the extreme vulgarity of 
the tone of her address to the princess, even in the few 
moments which preceded our summons to the suppor- 
table : and I bad already a certain misgiving about the 
character of the lady from this circumstance alone. Hut 
I reserved my definitive judgment of her until we were 
ushered into the supper-room, for the petit .<al<m was 
lighted with lamps of alabaster, and the light, thus beau- 
tifully softened to the eye, was rendered too dim to 
enable one to distinguish the play of the features, the 
changes of expression, all the iittle tokens of character 
which are exhibited in the countenance when under the 
influenc e of anv one predominant passion. 1 waited 
then, with patie nce, until we were comfortably seated at 
suppe r. By good fortune, my place was opposite to the 
comtcsse, and 1 was thus enabled to contemplate her to 
my hearts content. It was fortunate, too, that she 
scarcely deigned to notice my presence, so absorbed was 
she in her endeavours to win a smile from the princess 
I was thus rendered a mere' spectator of a scene, which 
time and the* subsequent events that took place have 
rendered worthy of be ing registered among my own 
most interesting soumurs. 

44 4 As to the cardinal, when once he had apologized 
to me for Ins late return to the* hotel, and excused him* 
self upon the plea of having bee n elc-tnincd at Versailles 
upon business connected with the affairs of Madame la 
Comtcsse, he scarcely seemed to remember that I was 
in existence, so entirely engrossed was he with the efforts 
lie was comjjelled to make, in order to excite the princess 
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to conversation on the one hand, and to restrain the 
volubility of the Comtesse de la Motte on the other. 
The contrast between the two female guests of the car- 
dinal was, indeed, striking, and one was led to wonder 
at seeing them together at the same table. 

“ ‘ You have already heard the description of Madame 
• de Guemenee: now, Madame do la Motte was, in all 
points of outward appearance and manner, exactly the 
reverse of that mighty dame. She was a small, lively 
person, full of fire, and talking with a strong accent 
and active gesticulation. She was, without doubt, what, 
in the world, is called a pretty woman, for she had a 
fine complexion, with sparkling black eyes, and a superb 
range of ivory teeth, which she took every pains to dis- 
play, by an incessant twist of her lips, which I remember 
to this day, as having produced the most unpleasant effect 
possible upon my nerves. She had a remarkable profusion 
of really fine rhe>nut hair, which was but half-powdered, 
and clustered in most bewitching ringlets round her face. 
Her age might have been about seven or eight-and- 
t went v — the very age most to be dreaded in woman ; 
the mind posse>sing all the experience of maturity — the 
person vet retaining all the bloom and charm of youth. 
Her attire was well chosen to set off her complexion, but 
it shocked my taste to witness the profusion of ornament 
and jewels with which she was adorned, even while 
speaking of herself as a pauvrv solitrit* ust\ to whom a 
miserly government would only accord a beggarly pen- 
sion of eight hundred li\res. Her diamonds, indeed, 
rivalled both in beauty and profusion those of the 
Princcsse de Guomcnco herself, and her dress consisted 
nt a robe of orange-coloured hrm'tUclh\ shot with black, 
and flowered with gold. Her hands and arms were 
hidden by long gloves of Spanish kid, and I could readily 
imagine that there was coquetry in this precaution, as 
the hardships in which her cat ly years had been spent, 
must, of necessity, have lr*t their traces thrrr. 

“‘I remember being struck with the reflection which 
forced itself upon me af, the time, and being lost in 
admiration as 1 gazed upon the (ointessc de la Motto, 
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at the extreme ease and facility with which she had ac* 
quired the jargon and petty graces of high society. 
Her manners certainly gave the lie direct to the old pre- 
judice, that it requires many years of apprenticeship to 
become an adept in the fashionable art. Neither did 
she betray at first, by any one triviality or vulgarity of 
expression or pronunciation, that she had not all her life 
been accustomed to the society in which she then found 
herself. The only peculiarity which might have excited 
suspicion in wry particular persons, was the hurry and 
agitation in which she seemed to exist — a perpetual rest- 
lessness — an over-desire to excite interest and to produce 
effect. Mind you, I am speaking of the first hour or so, 
while yet she was uncertain as to the opinion which the 
princess might have formed of her. But after this re- 
straint had a little worn off, and she had grown a little 
less guarded in her conversation, I began to perceive 
many incongruities in her behaviour, 'flu' effect was 
most extraordinary — she appeared, at one and the same 
moment, two distinct characters; her very voice* altered, 
sometimes before she had concluded her sentence. 

“ i 1 must do the Princcsse de (hiemenee the justice 
to declare that, throughout the whole evening, her con- 
duct was perfect. Sin* listened in silence, hut withnu; 
any evidence of ill-humour or contempt, to all the 
writs and lively sallies with which the com! esse song!.; 
so earnestly to divert her. She even condescended, now 
and then, to applaud, hut without favour, and from a 
distance, as she would have clone from her box at the 
Opera to the successful efforts of the actress whose 
talent might for a moment have* succeeded in charming 
her into this demonstration of approval. But it was 
when, at the solicitation of the cardinal, excited with 
the wine, of which she had partaken unsparingly, y* u d 
elevated by the hope of winning the good graces of the 
company, Madame de la Motte launched forth into the 
eternal history of her 4 ‘ infurtunrs" which had been her 
great moym dr suras with the numberless dupes she had 
made, that to me all delusion ceased at once. The im- 
posture was easy to discover beneath the envelope o» 
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affected high breeding with which she had at first con- 
cealed her determination of charming the princess, and 
the aventurivre stood revealed without disguise. 

“ ‘ I know that you will suspect my judgment of being 
influenced by the conclusion of her story ; but I do 
assure you that even then 1 could not help wondering 
'that his Eminence should have admitted to his intimacy 
a person like Madame de la Motte. It has since become 
matter of surprise to all the world, that the cardinal, 
credulous and simple as it had pleased Heaven to make 
him, could ever have been so beguiled as to give the 
slightest degree of credit to her representations ; but as 
for me, after having passe d that single evening in her 
company, 1 almost feel inclined to believe in witchcraft. 
There must have been some evil power at work, when 
the Cardinal de Rohan was delivered up to the posses- 
sion (no other word can express this infatuation) of the 
Comtcsse do Valois de la Motte!* 

“‘How I should have liked to he present!’ said I, 
‘and to hear from her own lips the recital of her adven- 
tures P 

BahtP said the prince, laughing, ‘ lean tell you the 
tale, and if it prove as interesting to you as it did to me, 
you will not forget it more than 1 have done. I believe 
it to be strictly true in all its main points. It is a sin- 
gular story, and but little known. She told it well, too, 
and I leave you to judge of the effect which it must 
have produced at the time. 

“ ‘ She said that her father, who, there can be no doubt 
was, in reality, the Count dc Saint Remv de Valois, 
descended from Henry II., had sold the whole of his 
estates to a rich ferwirr-t/mcrtil, in order to satisfy the 
debts incurred by the inordinate love* of splendour and 
expense in which his wife had indulged since their 
marriage. The family was, in consequence, reduced to 
the very lowest ebb of destitution and poverty. The 
mother, who was the daughter of one of the Count de 
Saint Rcmy’s vassals, had not strength of mind to boar 
the poverty which her own extravagance had brought 
upon her family, and fled, leaving her husband and 
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three children to endure the privations which she was 
so ill-disposed to share. There was an old Gothic ruin in 
the park, belonging to what had once been the chateau 
of the Counts de Saint Remy, and this the fermier - 
general consented to give up to the count and his young 
family. Hither, then, did the hapless little band 'retire, 
with no hope but in Heaven. The count became a 
continued misanthrope, and never stirred from the old 
ruin from the moment that he had fixed his abode within 
it. He suffered his hair and beard to grow, and refused 
to hold communication with any living being, save with 
his young children. But he took little heed of their 
welfare, notwithstanding his affection for them, nor 
seemed to care whether they were provided with bread 
or left to starve ; and, had it not been for the kindness 
of the peasants of the neighbourhood, who, with native 
delicacy and good feeling, fearing to wound his pride, 
would come in secret and at night to deposit provisions 
upon the threshold of the mouldering edifice wherein 
they had taken refuge, the whole family would sometimes 
have been for days together without a morsel of food. 

“ 4 Tlds, however, was far from being sufficient to 
satisfy their wants, and the can* of providing food de- 
volved, of course, upon the eldest child Jeanne (Madame 
de la Motte herself). She would wander along tin 
public road from sunrise to sunset, holding her little 
brother by the hand, and carrying her sister, yet a help- 
less infant, on her back, and thus the little trio, faint ami 
weary, and covered with sordid rags, would run l»y 
the side of every carriage that passed on the highway, 
calling out in a piteous tone, •‘Charity, charity, for the 
love of God ! A morsel of bread for three |>oor starving 
orphans, descended from the royal blood of the Valois’ 
This appeal failed not, of course, to attract notice. 

44 4 I w as fair and pretty,’ said the eomtesse, as she told 
the tale, 4 and sometimes returned laden with silver, 
which I hastened to convert into necessaries for our use, 
and comforts for my father, ere 1 sought my home at 
night. This state of things lasted for more than two 
year»» The old ruin had fallen into greater decay ; the 
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count had fallen into a state of greater gloom and apathy, 
scarcely ever uttering a syllable to the children, nor 
seeming to take the least notice of their departure or 
return, nor of their efforts to procure for themselves and 
him the nourishment which was needful to sustain 
existence. 

, One evening, poor Jeanne returned with her little 
companions, weary and footsore, to thegold tower. They 
had been out a longer time than usual, the day had been 
wild and stormy, and but few travellers had passed the 
road, so that but small profit had been made, and there 
was a prospect of a supper even more scanty than usual. 
On entering the tower, they were struck by the un- 
wonted silence and darkness of the place, for the count 
uenerally took upon himself the charge of feeding the 
lire, and at nightfall lighted a torch to read over and 
over again, for the millionth time, the genealogy of his 
family, ami the title-deeds proving his descent from the 
Valois, the only occupation in which he now seemed to 
find amusement or consolation. 

“ ‘ Upon this occasion, however, all was dark and silent 
as the grave, and Jeanne, after having called her father 
without receiving any answer, drew near to the hearth, 
and blew up the few remaining embers into a sickly 
blaze, which just sufficed to light the interior of the 
tower. Her father was seated, drooping and motionless, 
in his customary seat in the chimney-corner, leaning 
against the wall, with his head bent low upon his 
bosom, and his hand upon his heart.’ 

“ ‘ He is asleep,’ said Jeanne, to the little ones ; * let 
us make no noise, Imt hurry to bed as quickly as pos- 
sible that he may not be disturbed.' 

‘‘ ‘ ko she gave each of the children a morsel of bread 
and a pieee of the curd-cheese eaten by the poor 
peasants in that part of the country, and they all three 
nought in haste and silence the bundle of straw' allotted 
to their use. Here they sl<u;t soundly until the dawn. 
Jeanne was the first to wake, and, on perceiving the 
sun-beams struggling through the loop-holes in the wall, 
rose with the hope of having better luck than on the 
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preceding day, and hurriedly gathered on her rags, de- 
termined to set forth at once upon her daily errand. 
She was just preparing to rouse her little brother, when 
she was struck with terror, on turning to bid adieu to 
her father, to perceive that he was still seated in the 
chimney-nook, in the same attitude in which she had 
found him on returning to the tower on the evening* 
before. He hath passed the whole night seated thus 
without moving ; his head still drooping on his bosom — 
his hand still pressed upon his heart ! There was some- 
thing so unnatural in this immobility, that the child, 
young as she was, felt overcome with dread. She ap- 
proached the count and listened, but she heard not his 
breathing, nothing but the heating of her own heart. 
She laid her hand upon his shoulder, and pushed him 
gently. 

u * l ather, it is time to rise !’ said she, in a low voice, 
and then the loud shriek, which burst from* her lips, 
echoed through the tower, and roused from their slumber 
the two babes, who ran crying towards her. 

■* * The body of her father had yielded to her touch, 
and had Mink forward into the fire place, where it lay 
upon the hearth, among the cold ashes It was evident 
that he had been dead tor many hours, and, in her fright, 
poor Jeanne, scarcely knowing what to do, seized the 
little Marguerite in her arms, and ran screaming from 
the tower, nor paused until die reached the town, where 
instantly, with a prudenet and foresight beyond her 
year-, she went to seek the cure. ( »reat was the excite- 
ment among the peasantry on tin* estate when they 
heard of the death of the (burnt do St. Kemy, and they 
assembled in great numbers around the old tower, and 
bore away the body to the chapel of the chateau. .But 
the hard-hearted fenni* r-yt'wrnL well aware that; his 
possession of the estate was illegal-— for the count had 
not the power to dispose of the hind, which, belonged ot 
right to his children after him refused to receive the 
corpse, and it remained tor two whole days outside the 
chape! door, whence it was carried to the burying-ground 
of the village, where it was thrown without ceremony, 
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still covered with the rags in which he had died, into 
the common fosse, — the cure having refused the prayers 
of the church to one who had died without its aid, con- 
sequently in a state* of impenitence finale. 

“‘After the death of her father, Jeanne, still, as 
usual, accompanied by her little brother, and carrying 
her sister on her hack, set off on foot for Paris, with the 
papers which proved her descent frfltn Henry II., and 
which constituted her whole worldly store, all soiled and 
ragged, sown up in her tattered casm/uin . In this plight 
did she traverse the whole of France, a distance of 
nearly two hundred leagues, with no support by the 
way, but from the charity of travellers, until she arrived 
at the last stage of her journey, within one league of 
the capital. She declared that, on that memorable day, 
she had walked more than twenty miles, with the deter- 
mination of arriving at Paris before nightfall; but here, 
just at the very moment of seeing her hopes realized, 
she sank exhausted by the roadside, unable to move a 
'top farther. Her feet were torn and bleeding, and she 
was drenched to the skin; the rain, which had fallen in 
torrents during the whole afternoon, had rendered the 
roads so slippery, that her fatigue had been doubled; 
added to which, she had scarcely tasted food since 
morning, for she discovered that, as she drew nearer to 
the capital, travellers were possessed of stonier feelings; 
they either turned a deaf ear to her petition, or else 
laughed to scorn the terms in which it was couched. 

4 * ‘ Night was coming on apace; it was impossible to 
remain till morning on the wet and muddy bank. Her 
heart was pierced by the wailings of her little sister, and 
the cries of her brother for food and warmth were most 
piteous. Once more did die call her courage to her 
aid, and essayed to walk, but she was too weak, and, 
staggering forward a lew paces, fell with her head 
against a door in the wall, which ran along the foot- 
path. Tim shock burst it open, and discovered to the 
astonished gaze of the poor famished* children, a scene 
which appeared to them like faiiy-land — a garden filled 
^uh blooming shrubs and flowers, and lighted by 
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myriads of coloured lamps. There was no one walking 
iu the garden — the ground was too wet for that — but a 
few paces from the gate stood a Chinese pavilion, raised 
by a flight of steps from the ground, all decorated with 
party-coloured streamers, and blazing with light, within 
which was gathered a crowd of magnificently-attired 
ladies and cavaliers, and whence issued sounds of mirth 
and laughter, and strains of low, soft music. It was like 
a dream of heaven ! Jeanne never could tell who among 
this gay company was the first to perceive the three little 
miserable wanderers, as they stood shivering at the 
gate, for she stood entranced, until she was brought 
back to reality by a loud voice shouting a coarse repri- 
mand to a servant in rich livery, who was standing at 
the door of the pavilion, for having left the garden-gate 
unlocked. Presently the servant in rich livery came 
hurriedly down the steps, and taking Jeanne bv the arm, 
was proceeding to turn her without ceremony into the 
road, when a Midden instinct caused her to resist the 
attack, and springing forward with a desperate effort, with 
outstretched arms, she darted towards the pavilion, anil 
called out in a piteous voice, in which the two younger 
children joined, as mkhi a> ever thev heard the* tirst note, 
so familiar the cry — Charity- charity, for tin* love 
of Heaven ! A morsel of bread for three poor starving 
orphans, t/rsn ndunts of fltr rot/af Itous*- of l uluis ! ' 

•*‘lu an instant the whole company rushed to 
balcony which surrounded the pavilion, attracted by tin* 
piercing shriek of Jeanne and the novelty of the appeal. 
She had sunk upon her knees at the foot of the bahi>- 
trade, awaiting iu silence tin* success of her bold attack, 
for a moment it was doubtful, for tin* lacijnev in riel: 
livery had again got fast hold of the child's arm, and ia 
obedience to the same rough command which had sen- 
tenced her to a di.Mnissil before, w;i> about to push her 
again towards the gate, when suddenly a lady, one of 
the most richly attired aiming the company, calling t () 
him in an authoritative tone to desist, and forcing hoi 
way through the crowd, came clown the steps to where 
poor Jeanne was still kneeling, pale and trembling? vv ^ 
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her little brother clinging to her skirts, and the baby- 
sister wailing piteously at her back. The garden where 
this scene took place belonged to the magnificent cha- 
teau of M. le Marquis de Boulainvilliers, at Passy ; the 
gentleman who had commanded the lacquey to turn the 
children from the gate was M. de Boulainvilliers him- 
self, and consequently the lady who had desired him do 
so at his peril, could be no other than Madame la Mar- 
quise de Boulainvilliers ! 

“ ‘ The fates had been kind indeed when they led 
poor Jeanne into the friendly domain of the marquise. 1 
knew her well: she was, I believe, a truly benevolent 
person, but had perverted her real, honest, charitable 
disposition into a sickly sentimentality, by her intercourse 
with the Ncckcrs, and her admiration of all the fade 
doctrines emanating from the academic grove estab- 
lished at Coppct. She was, moreover, “folk dr re rlur 
Jean Jacf/ucs , f homine dr la Xalnrr 9 rf citoijcn de (It neve* 
and raved about sentiment and presentiment, and the 
errors and vices of civilization, and the far more pre- 
ferable state of savage life, and “ the feelings implanted 
in our bosoms by the (iod of Nature," ca*. ; until she, 
being rather a portly person, and always overlaced, 
would sometimes turn suddenly black in the face, and 
alarm her auditors by a desperate fit of coughing, which 
she owed to her asthma, and which was only quelled by 
the exertions of the two tail valets who stood behind her 
chair: the one patted her most vigorously on the back, 
while the other jerked cold, water in her face from a 
glass ewer, which always stood ready at hand for the 
purpose. This is the only remembrance / have pre- 
served of Madame de Boulainvilliers: but, slight a> it 
is, it will be quite sufficient to show you all the extent 
ol the good fortune which had befallen u the descendants 
of the royal house of Valois/’ 

“‘The marquise took the poor child by the hand and 
raised her from the ground, without any apparent tear 
lest the contact of <wc\ dirty rags should soil the 
coloured satin brocade in which she herself was attired, 
spoke to her kindly, and endeavoured to soothe her 
o 
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agitation, and finally led the whole party into the very 
midst of the assembly of dainty ladies and mincing 
cavaliers, and made them repeat the extraordinary ap- 
peal which had attracted her attention. Jeanne needed 
no pressing to induce her to comply with her request, 
and the music was hushed and the tittering of the com- 
pany silenced by the whining cry, “ Charlie ! Char tie I — 
a morsel of bread for the starving orphans of the royal 
house of Valois T 

“ 4 Curiosity was of course excited ; the event had 
given variety to the amusements of the evening. Madame 
de Boulainvilliers questioned the child, who told her 
history in a plain and artless manner, and, when she had 
concluded, drew from the lining of her vasai/uhi the 
papers relating to her birth, which Madame la Marquise 
read aloud to the astonished assembly. Then? was a 
universal movement in favour of the orphans; a most 
liberal subscription was raided on the instant, eve rybody 
present proposed assistance in some way or another to 
get a pi arrt presented to the king, and so great was the 
interest excited, that the worthy marquise hurried them 
a wav to bed, fearing lest some one else might rob her of 
her ho/iiie a uer<\ by taking charge of tlu? children, con- 
cerning whom she had already formed a multitude of 
projects m support of her favourite theory. Here was a 
fine occasion for displaying the supe riority of the philo- 
sophy of Jean Jacques ! W hat good fortune* to have 
discovered these children, fresh from the* hands of nature, 
uncorrupted by intercourse w ith tin* world, and yet of 
noble, nay more, of royal blood! How she would love 
to show* to the incredulous and scoffers at the new doc- 
trine's the wondrous effects to be produced by the new 
system of education the candour, the innoce nce, the 
absence of all artifice, which characterise the human 
heart when untrammelled by the hypocritical conven- 
tions of society ! She reallv w as alarmed lest any of her 
friends should beg the children of* her, and so ordered 
them to be put to bed in the apartment adjoining her own. 

“ i Had they not better have a hot bath first?’ drily 
exclaimed the old Chevalier dc Aleylau. 
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“ ‘ Fie, chevalier ; there is no disgrace in their neg- 
lected state. In all artificial communities like ours, it is 
the seal affixed to poverty!” exclaimed the marquise; 
indignantly. 

“ 6 Ay, or the soil , 1 retorted the chevalier; hut for- 
tunately the marquise did not hear him; she had been 
seized with one of her most desperate fits of coughing. 

“ 6 Behold, meanwhile, the orphan mendicants, whose 
resting-place the night before had been a heap of filthy 
straw', beneath the manger of a cow- shed, reclining on a 
bed of down, beneath a velvet canopy ! But Jeanne 
declared to us that she did not sleep a whit the sounder, 
so tormented was she the whole of that night with the 
fear that Madame de Boiilainvilliers might keep and 
appropriate to her own use the title-deeds which she had 
imprudently sulfercd to pass from her hands, and which 
she had been used to regard as the means whereby she 
should one day lu* raised to a level with royalty itself. 
So much for the candour and innocence, and freedom 
from suspicion, upon which poor Madame de Boulain- 
vifiers had reckoned so blindly! 

“ ‘ Once fairly established in the household of the 
Marquise de Boiilainvilliers, the fortune of the children 
of the Count de Saint Hemv changed from the lowest 
depths of misery to a state of ease and affluence, of which 
they could not even have dreamed. It appears, how- 
ever, that the marquise, for some reason or other, very 
soon abandoned her darling project of rearing her little 
protegees a la Jam Jaajucs ; for, after suffering them to 
run wild about her park at !\i>sy, well-dressed but bare- 
foot, for some time, she procured the boy s admission 
into the Ecole dr Marine, despatched the little Mar- 
guerite to the care of a nurse in Burgundy, but retained 
among her dependents the lively Jeanne, always with 
the promise that she would prosecute her cause at court 
with the utmost vigour and perseverance, and declaring 
that she had no doubt of the ultimate success of her 
undertaking, for that M? dame Elizabeth, with all the 
ardour ami warmth of benevolence which characterizes 
youth, had promised to second tier application to the 

o 2 
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king. It was in the midst of this good will, and Madame 
de la Motte declared without any fault on her part, that, 
by a singular caprice, fur which she could not account, 
and which, by the bye, she shirred over in rather an 
embarrassed tone, her protectress suddenly changed her 
manner towards her, and one day, having declared to 
her that it was considered in the society in which she 
moved, both imprudent and derogatory to retain in her 
family a person in the position of Mademoiselle de Saint 
Remv, announced to her that she had taken the neces- 
sary measures to place her with Madame Leclemj, the 
most famous awturirrr of the dav in Paris ! 

44 ‘ The astonishment and indignation of poor Jeanne, 
on hearing this sentence, can well he imagined, hut there 
was no appeal. W hat right had she to complain, who 
had been taken from the streets but a short time before 
bv the kindness of the mnrqube:' besides, there wa> 
some consolation still amid her trouble, for Madame dr 
Ronlainvilliers promised not to neglect her suit at court, 
and I really believe did continue to prosecute it with 
imdiminished zeal. It appears that it was Monsieur In 
Marquis who had im-isted upon, the dismissal of Jeanne 
— for what offence remains a invsterv - hut there mils! 
have been a grievous cause of displeasure, I judge, b\ 
the hatred which existed between the pair, and which 
was not satisfied on the part of the marquis, e ven b\ the 
imprisonment and disgrace of his victim. * 

“Jeanne remained with the n,nturiw' for two long 


* I have heard the circumstance of tills dire ollYndiug variously dis- 
cussed, hut I L'dieve the true veroon of the tale to run thus : 
Jeanne, who had b-m afflicted by nature with an incurable curinotN, 
had discovered, irj one of her h;»ref«M»od rambles in the park at Pavsy. 
tho entrance to the s-c-ret still which M. |e Marquis de Houiainvillkr?- 
in common with many French noblemen of the time, worked illicitly, m 
defiance of law or jus: ice, at. d from which many of them derived tue 
principal .source of the rolo^al fortunes which "they possessed. 
primitive simplicity, J eanue kept her discovery a profound secret, hut 
used to spend her time suspewhfl I »y a branch al>ove the hole in the 
mound of earh, which concealed, by a clump of brambles »»d wild har- 
hemes, the entrain e to the passage which served for the descent to the 
unlaw ml hiding-place. Here she would remain for whole hours t<»gi* 
ther, gazing down, ami watching with ihterest and amusement the who *, 
process c r tne conversion of good grain into liquor, never once hetraj 
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mortal years, daring which the marquise wearied every 
minister, every man in place, with prayers and placets 
on behalf of her protye; and, at length, one fine day, she 
sent for her to meet her brother, whom she had not seen 
since his departure for Brest, and when she arrived, the 
lacquey in waiting introduced them both into the salon, 
filled with the highest company, as Monsieur le Baron 
de V alois, and Mademoiselle de Valois! 

“ 4 Madame de Boulainvilliers had prepared the scene 
— she expected tears of gratitude and clans of senti- 
ment — but she was disappointed: the boy drew back, 
abashed at the novelty of his situation, and Jeanne ut- 
tered not a single word, but fainted ! From this hour 
did a change take place in her character; her real nature, 
stirring and ambitious, now began to show itself without 
disguise; the years of rags and starvation were forgotten, 
as likewise the humiliation of her days of toil and labour 
with the cuntarnrc. She had but one drawback — the 

ing herself by the slightest exclamation or gesture to the poor fools 
wlr, worked on below, little supposing they were thus overlooked and 
noted. 

The day of reckoning arrived at last; the chateau — the park — the 
gardens of Pussy, were one morning tilled with the emissaries of the 
police; every closet and cellar underwent a thorough scrutiny; the 
servants were strictly examined; hut M. de lloulainvilliers laughed to 
scorn every attempt at detection ; for he alone of all thediousehold was 
in the secret of the illicit still. Disappointed and confused, the officers 
were* retiring to report upon the fruitlessness of their errand, when 
Jeanne came bursting into the apartment, exclaiming, ‘ 1 know where it 
is — I know if — this way, gentlemen — this way ! To think of nil this 
trouble, when l knew it so well ! How fortunate 1 should have just been 
t'*id what it was you were seeking! Come along, I will show you the 
still. How strange that Monsieur le Marquis should not have known 
that it was in the park ! but I w ill show him the nearest way. Oh, come 
along quick! it is in full glory at this very moment — the lire blazing -- 
the sparks flying splendidly ; two men were at the bellows when 1 left! 1 

The consternation, the rage, the terror which these words produced, 
cannot be described. M. le Marquis was hurried off to prison, amid the 
laughter of the officers and the sobs and tears of the marquise ; while 
poor Jeanne received, with astonishment, the furious kicks and cuffs of 
the marquis, instead of the thank * .md praises to which she deemed her- 
self entitled. From this hour the marquis, who had ever hated the chil J, 
rowed most bitter vengeance r .rainst her. ami, on his leaving prison, 
commenced his system of persecution, winch ceased not until he had 
contributed to bring down his victim to the lowest depths of desolation 
and infamy. 
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insufficiency of the pension allotted by the government, 
until the estates in Dauphine anti the chateaux in Brit- 
tany, and the forests in Maine, belonging to the title, 
and upon which the crown had seized in former reigns, 
were restored to her family, — when she might move 
with the splendour becoming her rank, and take her 
place among the princesses of the blood-royal, as be- 
seemed her name and descent. The pension was of 
eight hundred livres only per annum — a pittance barely 
sufficient to enable her to clothe herself with decency; 
but again did Madame de Boulainvilliers, the tried 
friend, conic to her assistance, ami, proud of her work, 
of having by her exertions caused the title to be reco- 
gnised, now offered to pay her hoard in some convent, 
which she had refused to do so long as she was only 
poor Jeanne de Saint Kemv. 

k4 4 She retired then to a convent at Bar-sur-Auhe, 
her native place, where she captivated the affections of 
the Count de la Motto, a young man of excellent family 
but small fortune, and they were: soon afterwards mar- 
ried; and, with this auspicious event, hrr romance, like 
many others, might have been supposed to be concluded. 
But, alas, tor her! there was yet a second volume. 
When I saw her, as I have described to you, at the 
Hotel Cardinal, she hail come to Paris to prosecute her 
suit with the ministers for the restoration of her estates. 
She was supported by the powerful interests of the 
llohans. She was of a hold, enterprising, ambitious 
nature, tearless and intrimiin^, with friends at court do- 
voted to her cause; and yet it will to this day excite a 
certain suspicion in my mind whenever 1 think ot till 
the circumstances which followed she never could gain 


access to the queen ! 

‘ It is said that Marie- Antoinette had, in reality, tin' 
greatest desire to converse with her, but was prevented 
from receiving her by the express command of his ma- 
jesty, who had eoncei\ed the most invincible dread of 
her presence near tin* throne, from having been told of 
her extraordinary powers of fascination. He had * 
great horror of this species of character about the queen* 
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anil Madame dc la Motte had already acquired (it 
seemed with great injustice then) the reputation of a 
troublesome, ambitious intriguante . Like all persons of 
indolent temperament, Louis Seize ever felt a mortal 
dread of stirring, active people. Infirm of purpose 
himself, he disliked those who were resolute and steady 
in the accomplishment of their designs ; therefore his 
aversion to Madame do la Motte would not have been 
remarkable, had it not been for the very perseverance 
which it gave him occasion to exercise — perhaps the 
only instance of tenacity he ever displayed — for he re- 
sisted on this occasion the prayers and entreaties of the 
queen, and the supplications of Madame Elizabeth. 
Nothing could soften him, and, when pressed to give a 
reason for this steadiness of hatred, he could not tell — 
cetait plan fort */ne lui! 

“ ‘ Of course*, the enemies of royalty and the par- 
tisans of M adame dc la Motte did not fail, in after 
times, to lay this preconceived antipathy on the part ot 
the king to the score of avarice, and to the dread he 
most naturally felt at the prospect of b'hig compelled to 
resign the magnificent estates and royal privileges of the 
Valois to the legal claimants. If the suspicion had been 
just, he certainly would not have admitted their claim 
to the title at all. lie might have resorted to delay, or 
have avoided the recognition altogether. As it was, 
however, the affair certainly displayed want of tact, and 
great mismanagement, in the allotment of the pension. 
Either the claim set forth by the Saint Ucmys was an 
imposture, and should have been treated with contempt, 
or i,t was just, and, when once recognised as such, 
should have been met with the liberality and considera- 
tion which it deserved. This first error was most bit- 
terly expiated, and Louis Seize must often have mourned 
most grievously over the want of consistency and false 
economy of his ministers 

tSi 1 cannot help thiakmg that a more liberal allow- 
ance, by rendering unnecessary all the struggles for ex- 
istence which Madame de la Motte was compelled to 
make, might have deadened her ambition, and sue might 
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have spent her days, satisfied to display her love of in- 
trigue, and exhibit her powers of fascination, on the 
restricted theatre of Bar- sur- Aube, her husband’s birth- 
place and her own, to which she was much attached, and 
which she herself declared she never would have left, 
had not her presence been considered necessary in 
Paris, so long as there was hope that the estates might 
be restored to her family. livery one who knows the 
sequel of her history must remember that (supposing her 
to be guilty ) it was the affection she bon? to her native 
place, which was the ultimate cause of her ruin ; for, 
had she followed the advice of friends, and fled to Eng- 
land immediately, she might have been saved. But no 
— how could she leave the country without taking one 
last farewell of her beloved Bar-sur-Aube? — one of the 
ugliest places, by the bye, throughout the whole of 
France. 

* 1 have told you the story which I heard from th^ 
lips of Madame tie la Motto herself, at the ( 'ardinal do 
Rohan’s table, and I airain sav that 1 believe most of 
the particulars to Ik* strictly true, although they differ in 
some points from the tale she afterwards told in her me- 
moirs. But therein she might have been influenced by 
many motives in the recital, whereas with us she was 
evidently governed hut by one that of exciting as 
much interest as possible in the breast of the Prineessc 
de Gueinenec ; for, of course*, the cardinal had already 
heard the story many times before*, and I was reckoned 
as nothing. In itself the history is undoubtedly a most 
touching one; hut when told as 1 then heard it, by the 
heroine herself, with the most expressive* action, the 
most varicel intonation, and real tears, the effect was 
irresistible*, and I then understood, without further ex- 
planation, the fascination in which she* held the cardinal, 
and which had excited my wonder anel disgust but so 
short a time before. Even the princess herself, with all 
her preconceived aversion, was subdued at length, and 
before she took her leave, graciously invited the countess 
to meet at supper on the following evening a party of 
friends, among whom were some whose acquaintance 
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might facilitate the prosecution of her suit. Among 
< others, I perfectly remember that she named M. de 
Crosne, lieutenant de police . Little did the poor countess 
dream, when her eyes Hashed such proud triumph even 
on vie, that the time would come when she would be 
favoured with many and many an unsought interview 
with M. de Crosne, in the Bastile, and that from his 
lips would she have to listen to the repetition of the 
sentence which condemned her to the most ignominious 
fate that could in our country befal a woman. 

“ ‘ 1 know not by what chance, on my taking leave of 
the cardinal for the night, his Eminence happened to * 
mention the name of my mother ; but suddenly the whole 
demeanour of Madame de la Motto was changed towards 
me, upon learning that I was the son of the Countess de 
Talleyrand, dame du palais to the queen, and she began 
immediately to tujucvr me with her attentions, with as 
much determination as she had before avoided even a 
glance in my direction. She turned, all smiles and affa- 
bilitv, to inquire if I had a carriage in waiting to convey 
me to my residence, and, on my replying in the negative, 
insisted on my taking the vacant seat in her own, to 
which I most willingly assented. It was during the short 
drive from the Hotel Cardinal to the Place Dauphine, 
where she resided, that I was enabled to judge more 
tally of her extraordinary vivacity and tact, and above 
all, of her wonderful aptitude for business ; for, before we 
parted, she had extorted from me a promise to induce 
my mother to present her statement to the queen, which 
promise I religiously kept, although l obtained nought 
hut a flat refusal for my pains, followed by many a hitter 
reproach for meddling with the affairs ‘of this arrntu- 
/ , / , 7v. , This was the first and last time lever beheld the 
countess : and, when she became a public character 
through her participation in the affair of the necklace, 1 
had reason to rejoice that Mich was the case, for had she 
hut imagined that L was 4it to serve her purpose, I feel 
*hat it is not unlikely I might have lost the right of 
regarding with scorn the infatuation of the cardinal 
P n uce. So great was the power of will possessed by 
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this woman, that there must have been inordinate self' 
conceit in the man who would have dared to pretend tc 
defy it.’ ” 

“ What was the opinion of M. de Talleyrand concern- 
ing the affair of the necklace ? Did he believe Madame 
de la Motto really guilty of the theft?” 

“ Much less than is supposed by the public, and cer- 
tainly infinitely less so than her condemnation purported. 
I once ventured to ask him if he knew any of the par- 
ticulars connected with this extraordinary business, and 
his reply, although guarded, gave me a suspicion that, 
‘although he did not believe her innocent, he felt con- 
vinced that her guilt was shared by some whose birth 
and inihicncc near the throne shielded them from 
exposure. 

" ‘ There is a degree of mystery throughout the whole 
transaction/ replied he, in answer to my inquiries, 
‘ which is, perhaps, destined never to be cleared up. Had 
Madame de la Motto possessed the cunning of the arch- 
fiend himself she could not have been guilty of one- tenth 
part of the baseness which was imputed to her in tin act 
of accusation ; there were impediments both social and 
commercial to many of the mamruvres, which were / rovol 
against her on her trial. You can form no conception 
of the excitement produced by this event. ,The whole 
kingdom was divided for her sake into two sects, the 
unbelieving and the credulous; those who believed her 
guilty, and those who knew I141* to be innocent. I* or 
myself I have* heard so much on both side's, that my 
opinion is scarcely stable even now. it is a singular 
fact that all the persons who visited her were fully con- 
vinced of her innocence, and fought like lions in her 
defence. 

“‘The Abbe de Kef the almoner of the Hostile, and 
confessor of Madame de la Motto, told me himself, that 
his firm opinion in the ease was this; ‘That, had die 
not been unfortunate enough to have already obtained 
the recognition of her title, she would not have been 
condemned.’ Monsieur de lireteuil, the great enemy 01 
the cardinal, and favourite of the queen, was most actnc 
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in procuring materials to inculpate this unfortunate 
woman, and this circumstance having got abroad, greatly 
contributed to excite suspicion against Marie Antionette. 
But the circumstance which in reality formed the basis 
of her ruin, was the denial of the cardinal that he had 
ever furnished her with money. This must have heen 
* false, for, long before her arrest, she was living in splen- 
dour, had an hotel in the Place Dauphine, with servants 
and equipages, was richly attired, and covered with 
jewels, and all this, forsooth, upon her husband’s limited 
income, and her own pittance of eight hundred livres! 

I remember being told that the furniture of her hotel 
equalled in richness that of the palace at Trianon. Men- 
tion was made of polished steel mirrors, set in gold, and 
of a famous bed, the hangings of w hich were w orked in 
seed pearl, which was bought for an enormous sum by 
Madame du Barry, the late king’s mistress. 

4 Another mystery, which completely baffles all 
speculation, is the total disappearance of the necklace 
itself, the object of all this turmoil. It was a jewel so 
well known among the trade in Paris that every single 
stone would have been recognised. There w r as scarcely 
a person of any note in the capital who had not seen it, 
as it had lain at Bochnicr's, the jeweller's, for more than 
a year, opei* to the inspection of any one who chose to 
ask for the sight of it. 1 recollect having seen it not a 
long w hile before it created so much disturbance. Boeh- 
mer had been employed to furnish the wedding jewels 
for one of my relations, and the* morning that lie came to 
deliver them, he brought the necklace for us to view, as 
a curiosity. Neither in the workmanship nor the size 
of the stones did it give anv notion of the immense value 
which was set upon it. I believe, however, that this 
consisted in the stones being all brilliants of the first 
water, and, as a collection, the most perfect and free from 
blemish (so Bocluncr told * aunt) in the whole world. 

“ ‘ There is one more story connected with the jewel, 
'wbich greatly complicates the mystery of the whole trans- 
action, and which is known but to few persons. During 
the time that 1 held the Portefcuide of Foreign Affairs, 
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I received a letter from our ambassador at one of the 
northern courts, wherein he announced to me, with great 
excitement, the arrival at his court of the Count do 

M y and his wife. They had been presented by 

himself to the sovereign ; for, although they might, strictly 
speaking, have been considered e mb/ res, not having 
returned to France during the reign of Napoleon, yet, 
as the count was not at that time the head of his family, 
and had never meddled in politics, he had a right to 
claim the protection of the ambassador of his country. 
The lady had chosen for her debut at court the occasion 
of a royal birthday, and she had made her appearance 
laden with all her jewels, and, “ upon her neck,” wrote 
the baron, “ she wore a necklace of the exact pattern of 
that, concerning which all Europe had been roused 
before the revolution — that is to say, t lit' only difference 
being, that the three scroll ornaments which arc so 
remarkable, and to which I could swear as being die 
same, are held by a chain of small rose diamonds instead 
of the riviere, by which they were joined before. " 

“ ‘ The lettergave us all great diversion at home, from 
the excitement in which it was written ; but the emperor, 
to whom I of course communicated the fact, took it more 
gravely, and begged me to ask for a drawing of the neck- 
lace, which the ambassador found means to obtain, and 
which was found to correspond with that preserved 
among the puces du prons in the Archives; moreover, 
on its being submitted to young Hochmer, he declared 
his full and entire conviction that the jewel was the 
same, from the remarkable circumstance of a mistake 
having occurred in the execution of the middle orna- 
ment, one side of the scroll containing two small diamonds 
more than tin* other, and which he remembered had 
much distressed his father, but which could never have 
been discovered save bv a member of the trade. It wa?> 
then remembered, and by the emperor himselffirst of all, 
that the lady's mother had been attached to the person 
of Marie Antoinette, and that she had retired from court 
and gone to reside abroad soon after the trial .of Madame 
vie la Motte ! 
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“ c So 3 r ou see there is another link in the chain of 
evidence which historians, when writing any future 
history of the Diamond Necklace, would do well to 
examine. 

“‘Louis Dixhuit was evidently aware of the history, 
for I remember once being struck with a conversation 

•reported to me by the Marquis de F . The young 

Count de H •, one of the most notorious 1/ctes at 

court, said one day in the presence of the king, “I 

wonder why the M y family do not come hack to 

claim their hereditary charges at court? What pleasure 
can they find in the horrid country they have chosen? — 
/could not live there for a single hour.” 

“ ‘ Perhaps you could not,’ retorted Louis Dixhuit, in 
his penny-trumpet voice, and with his childish titter, 

‘but the Count de M y ww, — for it is a woody 

country, and unlike France, on y hrule la ha die ct jamais 
La Mottk.' 

‘‘‘The Marquis de F -had applied to me to know 

the meaning of the* pun. The ambassador's letter imme- 
diately Hashed on my memory, hut l did not choose to 
have the affair discussed with my name, so held my 
peace.' 

“This is all the information 1 could ever obtain from 
the prince," added (\, in conclusion, “concerning the 
fumvu.r ('ulftrr ; but this last anecdote so excited my 
curiosity, that L immediately set to work and procured 
every pamphlet of note which had been written on the 
subject, and, by the help of this new light, was enabled 
to penetrate much of the darkness by which the affair is 
enveloped to the generality of the world. If you take 
&uy interest in the matter, it is really worth your while 
to do the same. W’liat is still further worthy of remark 
ls the fact that the family of the huly in question did not 
return to France even after the Restoration, and have 
continued to dwell abroad wer since. The name is one 
°f the highest in France, and it excites astonishment to 
find it enrolled in the service of a foreign country." 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE Dl C DAIGUILLON AND MADAME Dl BAHHI — TALLEY- 
RAXI)’s RETIKN FROM AMERICA-— l IlENIKll, MADAME 
DE STALL, AND MADAME DK LA HOLTHAKDXE. 

“You have begun, muhjn '■ nuts,'' said I to C., the 
next time we met U tr-d-trte, “ the vie nnmhtfhjuf of the 
prince, whieh I have always fell sure would prove >o 
full of interest, Your strange storv of Madame do hi 
Motte is quite suilieient to exeite curiosity in thosi who 
love to see the truth established where prejudice and false- 
hood have reigned so long. It would be a curious study io 
follow in the same maimer, step by step, the life of the 
Prince de Talleyrand, and give to tho*c who seek for 
truth ah) nr fand they are many; the real impressions 
made upon a powerful organization, like his own, by the 
wondrous changes in which he bore so conspicuous a part : 
the conduct of those with whom he co-operated in the 
great reform which, from the very outset of his career, it.* 
evident he had at heart ; and his own conduct with re- 
gard to the confederates with whom the strange circum- 
stances amid which he found himscifcornpelled him to;*' 
sock tc sometimes, * ma/t/rc iut ft a son corps defendant. 

“It would be difficult,” replied C M “to destroy pre- 
judices which have taken root. Mankind in general 
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cling: to them with tenacity, and adopt ready-formed 
opinions with the greatest facility in proportion as they 
arc improbable and absurd. The Prince de Talleyrand 
has been the victim of many such errors. From the 
great reserve, partly natural to his character, and no 
doubt strengthened by his clerical education, the motives 
by which lie was guided, unexplained by himself, have 
been left to the interpretation of the mass; and the 
mass will ever be loath to yield conviction save to the 
evidence of facts alone. One of the most extraordinary 
delusions which exist in the public mind with regard to 
the prince, founded I should think upon no better au- 
thority than a brutal attempt at wit made bv Napoleon, 
has been often adopted as a basis for the judgment of 
his character. ‘ Kick Talleyrand behind,’ said the coarse- 
minded sahreur, ‘and look in his face, you will perceive 
no indication of any sense of the insult.’ The 4 dictum, 
which was first uttered by the chattering buffoon of a 
Parisian salon, has been gravely quoted by more than 
one historian, and has in many cases gone forth as the 
standard whereby to judge one of the proudest cha- 
racters that the Almighty ever sent among mankind! 

** Again — bow often has he been accused of partici- 
pating in the murder of the Due IVKnghien: though 
his whole life disproves the. accusation. What single 
action of his long career can justify this supposition ? 
His aversion to bloodshed -his avoidance of all violent 
■Measures — his forgiving temper, which was constitutional 
—all tend to combat the suspicion; and yet it has been 
greedily received, not only by bis enemies, but even by 
the writers least interested in the affair — those of 
foreign nations, strangers to party-spirit in French 
polities, and who may be supposed to be mere spectators 
the struggle. I think Af. do Talleyrand owes this 
unjust and offensive accusation entirely to the reserve 
he has always maintained with regard to this event. 
Ihui lie been more explicit, 'tad he k spoken out, in short, 
upon the subject, his vilest detractors would not have 
dared to affix this stain upon his name, while thf* pane- 
gyrists of his great contemporary would have hesitated 
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before the proofs which M. de Talleyrand can still pro- 
duce. Although he even yet mentions with caution sffl 
the circumstances connected with this affair, which he 
himself calls ‘ dr plan thief yet I have gathered enough 
to make the recital interesting to you, and in terns et lint 
I will put you in possession of the facts ; but as you 
wish me to proceed par ordre de date , they will find no 
place here. Accusation and defiance arc contrary to 
the whole system of conduct of the prince. 1 lis for- 
bearance towards his enemies would sometimes excite 
the indignation of Mirabeau, whose fiery soul gloried in 
attack, and scorned defeat, from which he rose with 
fresh venom and fresh vigour. 

* One thing is needed to complete the character o! 
Talleyrand/ said the giant, in despair* at the mildne» 
of the prince, " he needs unjust imprisonment ! ’ The 
secret of the whole existence of Mirabeau — of his sucres,- 
— his energy and defiance, may perhaps he found in 
this simple exclamation. .Mirabeau might accuse Tal- 
leyrand of coldness and over caution; hut it was left for 
the coarse mind of Napoleon to tax him with basones* 
and want of self-respect. Now I, who have lived in the 
intimacy of the prince for many year.-, and have been ia 
the habit of observing the impression produced upon 
his temper by outward events, have arrived at the con- 
viction, that it is the verv excess of pride, of which 
Napoleon denied him the slightest portion, that destroys 
the otherwise perfect equilibrium of his character. 1 
am a believer in the influence of ran;, and can respect 
the philosophy which tells us that the qualities of the 
soul are handed down through long generations as well 
as the features of the body. The proud motto of the 
sovereign counts of Perigord, adopted in the sixth cen- 
tury, was borne with justice by Charles Maurice dr 
Tail errand, their descendant: He fjiie Dion! In the old 
Perigord language, ‘No Kino but ( ioo ! ’ 

“ W ould not the simple utterance of this haughty 
device form an argument against the accusation of 
‘ wr^citHity of opinion/ of ‘change of masters’? 'Hu' 
parallel might be carried further still, down to the 
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famous Cardinal tie Perigord, friend and confidant of 
Petrarch, he who is called in Italian history the pope- 
maker, who in the t welfth century was the nominator of 
four different pontiffs, and then dethroned the Emperor 
Louis V. to crown in his stead Charles IV. lie, too, 
was the most able diplomatist of his time, and was de- 
puted to London to negotiate the ransom of the French 
King John, lie succeeded in reducing the ransom, and 
in obtaining a truce, by the influence of his ‘ langue 
at riorcr / as says the quaint old chronicler of the 

time. 

“ Henri do Chalais might have saved his life had he 
but spoken the one word of supplication to his master. 
•The king lias said that lie will pardon you if you will 
but sue,' said his good old confessor the night before his 
execution. k What prevents you, then, Monseigneur, 
from asking ' 

“ ‘The blood of the Talleyrands ! ’ said the prince, 
and, turning to the wall, spoke no more that night. 

“ \ou see thee have ever been a taciturn and haughty 
race, faithful to the battle-cry of their fence forefathers. 

4 /iY <jttr Dion' must have been graven on their hearts, 
as well as painted on their banner. Did it never occur 
to the hard mind of the emperor, that Talleyrand might 
be insensible to insult f rom contempt of the aggressor ? 
But come, 1 am wasting time* in theory, and you, I am 
well aware, prefer facts and example. 

“The political career of Prince Talleyrand may be 
said to have begun at his very entrance into life. I 
have given you a sketch of hi< childhood — to detail the 
events of his youth would be to give the history of the 
close of the eighteenth century. I have heard him say 
often that few men could boast of having passed through 
life as he had done — alwavs in a crowd, having to elbow 
his way through the thickest ranks. During those early 
years he cannot, re me mb* to have enjoyed or expe- 
rienced a single week's solitude. Alwavs in a crowd, 
and that crowd composed of all that was celebrated at 
the time for wit, fashion, and hearty, by his own merit 
ke was continually in advance: and, long before the age 
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when other men enter the lists, he had already travelled 
far on the road to fame and fortune. It is this circum- 
stance which makes his age for ever a subject of dispute. 
His name has been so long before the public eye, in 
connexion with those of individuals who had begun 
their career so many years before him, that it seems as 
if he himself belonged to another epoch than our own. 
At the age of twenty-six, when he was named agent- 
general of the clergy, he had already acquired the con- 
viction that the society amid which he was born was 
tottering to its basis, and, moreover, that it was unworthy 
of an effort to save it from destruction. I remember being 
much amused bv his description of the very first visit 
he paid after being invested by bis uncle with the title 
and power of his new office, which, at the time, was one 
of great trust and influence, and one which demanded 
great industry and talent. 

“ He was one day *■// o mjulenee with me, and, mention- 
ing several events of the la^t century, ‘ 1 low has that 
poor sieele been calumniated,' said he, gaily, * nnd'Vct, 
after all, I do not see that the productive power of yarn 
svstern ccpuiH that of the one you so much condemn. 
W here is the wit of your talons, the independence ui 
your waiters, the charm and influence of your women / 
What have you received in exchange for all these, whiili 
have tied for ever? Were 1 young, 1 should regret, and 
wish that 1 we re old, to enjoy, at least in memory, the 
delicious existence morale of my time. 1 would not give* 
the remembrance of those times for all the novelty and 
what you call hnprucr mails of the social system of to- 
day, even with the youth and spirit necessary to enjoy- 
ment. Tis true there were abuse and exaggeration in 
many yf our institutions, but where is the system in 
which these do not exist ? if our people was devoured 
with misery and taxes, yours is wasting to the core with 
airy and with discontent. Our noblesse was corrupt and 
prodigal, yours is bourgeois? and miserly — greater evils 
till for the prosperity of the nation. If our king had 
manyjnistresHes, yours has many masters, lias /te gained 
by die exchange ? Tiius you see it clearly demonstrated 
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that not one of the three orders has advanced in happi- 
ness by these wonderful improvements which you so much 
admire.’ 

‘‘lie joined good-naturedly * n the laugh which 1 
could not repress at his last regret, and I asked him if 
he had ever seen the dr nacre. maUresse en litre da Hoi 
de France , Madame Dubarri. 

“ ‘ Frequently,’ replied he, ‘both before and after her 
disgrace, and, moreover, the last visit 1 ever paid her has 
been impressed upon mv memory, by the circumstance 
of its being the first I made alter having obtained the 
dignity of uycnt-ffincral da e/rn/l, which mv mother had 
been soliciting for me so long. 1 had been the whole 
morning closeted with my uncle, listening to his various 
instructions and counsels relative to my new duties. So 
anxious was the dear good man to make me perfectly 
aware of the new dignity with which 1 had just been in- 
vested, that he had kept me for more than two hours stand- 
ing before him. So strict was the clerical etiquette of 
the time, that he dared not request me to be seated in 
the presence of the two acolytes, who. by the law of 
that same etiquette, never left him, night or day, save 
when he hiinself was admitted into the presence of a 
superior. 

“ ‘As you may imagine, both mv strength and patience 
were exhausted before mv dear uncle's allocution was 
over; and most heartily did 1 rejoice when he stretched 
forth his hand for me to kiss, in token of dismissal, lie 
told me that he laid much more to say (I shivered), 
but that he was anxious l should pay mv respects to 
the Minister that very day, as the neglect of such atten- 
tion might bring disgrace and dtfaveur at the very out- 
set gf my career. I had just time sufficient to gain the 
minister’s hotel before the closing of his cabinet, so 
made all speed to quit iny uncle’s presence, glad to es- 
cape even with the prospc * of another lecture. 

“ ‘ I was just descending the steps of the hotel, 
yhen I met the young Due (I'Aigtiillon. all excited and 
ebourijfe as usual, with his vest wide open, and his gar- 
ments in disorder. 

v ? 
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“ ‘ Where are you going so fast ?’ exclaimed he, 
seizing my arm. 

“ ‘ To call upon the minister, man minister / said I, 
laughing at the look of surprise with which he eyed 
me, and which betrayed plainly the troubled state of 
his intellect. 

“ ‘ Par bh’ii !' exclaimed he, with the twinkling of the 
eve peculiar to persons in the same state of blessedness 
in which he then was, ‘and so am 1 g dug to call upon 
the minister. My coach is waiting at the corner, let us 
go together/ 

“‘To this proposal I 'could of course offer no objec- 
tion, being, as I toll you, horribly fatigued with my long 
seance, and having at that time no carriage of my own 
at command. Wc walked to the end of the street arm- 
in-arm together. He leaned upon me heavily, bill was 
laughing heartily the whole way, as if inspired by some 
merry thought. , 

“‘You see me thus delighted/ said lie, suddenly 
stopping short, * at the remembrance of tin* glorious fun 
we have just been having at the Trois Marroniers. 
Why were you not there J We wen* but three, but di- 
verted ourselves nnnmc tjt/umnfr. Lian&mrt was tn 
ctrcc , and told some of his best anecdotes about — ( he 
hiccupped slightly; - -about Madame Dubarri! I should 
like to see that woman. Did you ever see her?’ He 
nodded assent in answer to his own question, and then, 
with a tipsy giggle, lie pushed me in the side, exclaim- 
ing, 4 Well, then, jump into the carriage, and 1 will tell 
you all about her as we drive along to tin* minister’s/ 

He spoke some few words to his lackey, and seated 
himself boiile rne. The moment he entered, lie drew 
down the blinds of the carriage, and, far from opposing 
such a measure, I was enchanted at what, in my own 
mind, I termed his discretion, as I thought that he was 
beginning to be aware of the state he was in, and was 
afraid of making himself the public gaze. 

“‘The duke was one of the most witty men I ever 
met with. It would be difficult to find a more piquant 
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narrator than himself; and upon this occasion, the little 
pointe de vin which he had taken had awakened his imagi- 
nation, and caused him to be even more lively and amusing 
than usual. His gaiety was contagious ; and as he told 
one after the other the most rrhccrlr anecdotes of the 
ex-favourite, all of the kind most likely to have been 
served up by M. de Lianeourt for the entertainment of 
his dissolute companions, the peals of laughter which, 
his recitals caused me to emit, rivalled his own in noise 
and duration, So absorbed was I in listening to his 
merry stories, and so diverted by his pleasant manner of 
telling them, that I did not perceive the tremendous 
rate at which the horses were going, nor the length of 
time which seemed to have been occupied in our short 
journey to the hotel of the minister. 

“‘Once, indeed, dWiguillon had stopped in the midst 
of one of his best narrations to draw aside the blind, 
exclaiming, - What, shall we never reach re diablr de 
minister / and, after looking out, had thrown himself 
back with another of those comical laughs, in which I 
could not help joining with all my heart; but I was so 
much amiiscch and felt myself so extremely happy, that 
no suspicion entered my head concerning the direction 
we had taken, and my only fear began to be, lest we 
should arrive at our destination before his stock of anec- 
dote was exhausted. In short, any one who had followed 
in our wake, and heard the peals of laughter which 
issued from the carriage, would certainly have thought 
me to have been as drunk as be. This mirth, however, 
at least as far as I was concerned, was destined to receive 
a tremendous check by the stopping of the vehicle, and 
the sudden appearance at the door, of the officer of octroi* 
who Sskcd for the toll, which then it was the custom for 
all private carriages to pay on leaving the capital. 

‘“Good God! where m*e we?’ exclaimed I, in alarm, 
now for the first time, sine* 1 had left my uncle’s pro 
sence, remembering the importance of the errand upon 
which I had been despatched, his earnest injunctions 
to use no delay in paying my official respects to the 
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minister, and tlie short space of time I had allowed 
myself to execute his command, even when I had first 
set out. 

“ * At the Barriere des Bonshommes V returned the 
employe, slamming the door, and making the usual sign 
to the coachman that lie might proceed. 

Before I had recovered from my astonishment, the 
carriage was again dying along the road, at the full gallop 
of the horses; and, while I was bawling myself hoarse, 
to induce the coachman to stop, again was d'Aiguillon 
roaring with laughter! I was by this time in a state of 
great vexation, which seemed rather to increase than 
diminish my friend's merriment. In vain 1 pulled the 
check-string with all my might, and in despair leaned 
iny body from the window to make myself heard by the 
grinning lackeys : my endeavours to arrest the progress 
of the carriage, seemed but to increase the speed at 
which we were going. 

‘ ’Tis useless,’ exclaimed d'Aiguillon, drawing me 
back into my seat, * the varlets have my orders, and l 
am their master nr nuts ilpluis* ; besides,' continued he, 
pulling out his watch, ‘ your minister by this time is as 
far on the road to Versailles as we are on this : there- 
fore, let us no longer trouble our heads about business, 
but give ourselves up to pleasure. 1 promise you as 
much satisfaction this evening from the remembrance of 
our trip, as your uncle* would have promised you from 
the security of a good conscience. We are going to 
S{K?nd a delightful hour, so ni avunt , et mynr la yah re.' 

ii( It was in vain that I protested against the deception 
which be had played upon me. The hair-brained voting 
scamp was too much excited with wine and merriment 
to listen to reason, and I, myself, could not long Vesist 
the influence of his piquant wit, his hou-mots, and comical 
descriptions, and gave way with all the good-will of youth 
and light-heartedness, to tin? mirth of the moment. I 
really imagined (hat he was taking me to sonic one m 
the delightful petites maXsom, with which the environs 
of Paris abounded at that time, and that we should meet 
* some of his joyous friends to spend the night, as was 
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evident he had done the one preceding, in fun and frolic, 
with one or two of the choice spirits with whom he asso- 
ciated. Meanwhile the carriage went on with increasing 
rapidity. 

“ ‘ Where docs your friend reside ?’ inquired I — 
ITAiguillon put his finger to his nose, winked and 
looked cunning, but said nothing. Ruel, Nanterre, 
Bougival, all were passed,* and still we paused not. 

“ ‘ We are evidently going to St. Germain,’ thought 
[. 6 Well, ’tis of no consequence; the mischief is done, 

and nothing can save me now from the ministers wrath 
and my poor uncle’s displeasure.’ But no — I was wrong. 
When we came to the bottom of the hill upon which 
is situated St. Germain, the carriage turned suddenly 
off the road to the left, and entered a fine avenue of 
chestnut-trees, at the end of which 1 could perceive a 
pair of lofty iron gates, and, just peering above the trees, 
the numerous chimneys and shining slates, of what 
appeared, at the distance, a tolerably-sized chateau. 
The adventure' now assumed a different aspect: and I 
began to fear that, so far from the joyous party 1 had 
before anticipated, we were destined to swell the num- 
ber of convives at the table of some rich old dowager 
cn rctruite , and that the treacherous kidnapping of 
d’Aiguillon was but a wilv invention to diminish his 
own ennui by making me share in it. 

“But the reproaches which 1 addressed to d'Aiguillon 
were unheard by him : for, having e xhausted his stock 
of scandal, and being himself exhausted by the sleepless 
night, lie had passed, he bail quietly folded his arms, and 
sunk hack into a sound and heavy slumber ; and, pro- 
ceeding at the same rapid pace with which we had set 
out, up the avenue within the iron gates, wo were soon 
before the perron. As the carriage stopped, I nibbed my 
eyes, scarcely able to believe my senses. Was I in a dream? 
tvery object which presented itself to my astonished, hor- 
ror-stricken gaze seemed familiar to my memory. The 
marble steps — the hedge of geraniums — the open vesti- 
bule with the porphyry column;- - and now the doubt be- 
comes certainty I The footman who comes with such agility 
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down the steps to assist us in alighting from the carriage, 
wears the livery of — I was in a perspiration from head 
to foot — of Madame Duharri! Yes — the detestable 
p/aisanteru of d'Aiguillon was now evident. He had 
brought me to Lueienncs, and we were standing, four 
years too late, before the Pavilion. The trees had 
grown since I was there last, therefore I had not at first 
recognised the place. * 

“ ‘ I was now really perplexed and angry, and by a 
violent shake awoke the Duke, who, torn thus rudely 
from his well-earned slumber, seemed even more asto- 
nished than myself. The door was open, the steps let 
down, and the gold-lace varleN waiting patiently our 
determination to alight. The situation was most ins 
barrassing ; there was a great deal of hurry and hustle 
in the interior of the Pavilion, a running to and fro in 
the vestibule, and a great calling of ‘‘(Marine’’ and 
“Marianne." It was evident that our arrival had been 
already perceived, and had already caused a certain sen- 
sation. I was determined, howocr, not to lend myself 
to the folly of my tipsy frit ml, and bade the coachman, 
in a peremptory tone, to use no delay in turning l.b 
horses, and convening back to Paris: although, feeling 
myself compelled, from the courtoy due to the fair s* x. 
much against my inclination, to give some token of* ms 
visit, I left my name, with inquiries; after the health 
of Madame la (.'orntesse, and regrets that business in 
Paris prevented my alighting to pay her a visit in per- 
son. To this d'Aiguillon, who bad been sleeping off, in 
some degree, the fumes of the past night, offered no 
objection. lie had, no doubt, recovered his senses 
sufficiently to perceive that he was not in a fit state, 
either au worn/ or au jthi/siqt/r, to appear before the 
lady, and therefore, to my great delight, remained 
silent. We had once more gained the great gate of the 
park, and were waiting while tin* •conrimje was opening 
it to let us pass out, when we were overtaken by one 
of the countess's pages, who came running, panting and 
breathless, to request, on the part of his mistress, as a 
griv.t favour, that we would return, as she would he 
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quite unhappy at the idea of losing my visit. Of course 
thcr£ was no possibility of refusal, and we were forced 
to turn back, myself in no very pleasant mood, as you 
may imagine, and even d’Aiguillon, whose impudence 
equalled that of Don Juan himself rather subdued as 
the moment of trial drew nigh. 

“ ‘ We were ushered into a saloon on the ground- 
floor, looking into the garden, where Madame Dubarri 
was waiting with evident impatience. I was indeed 
quite overcome, almost to embarrassment, by the eager- 
ness of welcome with which she received me, and the 
evident delight with which she accepted the intro- 
duction of my young friend. Poor Dubarri f the days 
were gone when her salons were crowded with the elite 
of the court, when her boudoir was the rendezvous of 
all that was elegant and distinfjne in the capital. The 
solitude in which she lived at the Pavilion, for which 
she was so unfit, formed a strange contrast to the 
crowded gallery at Versailles, ''here 1 had seen her last. 

“ ‘No individual has ever been more calumniated than 
the poor, unhappy Dubarri. In most of the histories of 
“M v own rimes," the ‘‘Meinoires pour Scrvir," and 
the Souvenirs of M. This and Madame That, which 
have been vomited from the press during the last fifty 
yews, she has been accused of every vice, of every 
crime that perverted human nature is capable of com- 
mitting. Nothing was evermore unjust than these accu- 
sations. She had never forgotten, even amid all her 
grandeur, her ancient calling, and always felt a weight 
of ennui y of which she complained openly, with the 
greatest nau'tfe, at the pomp and ceremony which sur- 
rounded her at Versailles; and, above all, at the obse- 
quious homage of which she was the object. She had 
succeeded in debasing her royal lover to her own level ; 
hut she was without ambit ion, and never sought to raise 
herself, or to use the inuuenee she had acquired over 
the mind of the king for wanton mischief or malice. In 
the kings cabinet, in his council-cabinet, or in the 
f/olcrie des rjlaccs, wher. assisting the "king in his recep- 
tion of foreign ambassadors, she was always the same 
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“Jeanne la Folk, tie cltez la Mere Marry” She had 
remained in everything the very type of the succ^sfuf 
members of the unfortunate class from which . she had 
been taken. Violent and vindictive against those who 
offended her, her wratli was speedily forgotten in the 
more powerful passion for amusement and pleasure, 
which seemed, like a very demon, to have possession of 
her soul. Night and day, from sunrise to sunset, was 
she ever ready for a noisy game, or a brawling dance. 

“ ‘ 1 think it must have been her very indifference to 
the political intrigues going on at court, which caused 
her to maintain her influence so long. Louis Quinze 
was weary .of the propriety of demeanour and great 
talents of Madame de Pompadour, and was glad, for the. 
sake of variety, to encanailler his royalty with the repre- 
sentation, such as poor “Jeanne la Kolle*’ could give to 
the life, of the habits and manners of a class of persons 
of whose existence he ought scarcely to have been 
aware. One great justice ought to be done to her 
memory — she was no hypocrite. She never sought to 
plav the fine ladv, or to assume the airs and state of the 
nobksse. On the contrary, her great delight was in 
talking of the happy days of her vouth. 1 have; heard 
from those who were admitted to the private reunion* in 
the petits appurtnnens at Versailles, that no actress 
possessed greater flexibility of histrionic power ti.aa 
Madame Duharri. Her talent at mimicry and carica- 
ture would have' done honour to any stage, and ft was 
one of the king's greatest enjoyments to listen to her 
description of the scenes and circumstances with which 
she had been familiar, before the happy chance which 
opened to her a life so different from that to which she 
then aspired. It seems that her comic powers were so 

i jrcaf, that the satiated and numyv old king was once 
mown to take a brilliant ring from his finger in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, and place it on her own, and* 
forgetting the presence of the courtiers, kiss her heartily 
on both checks, after one of these representations, at 
the Sumo time declaring that she had given him more 
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picture than lie had ever received from thd best actors 
of me Comedic Francaise. 

“ ‘She alone furnished the amusement of the royal 
pdits soupers for many years, and, while the people 
imagined that the king had retired for a while from 
public affairs, for the benefit of his health, and to recruit 
his strength, before entering on the great measures of re- 
form which he had so long proposed for the advantage 
of the nation, roars of laughter and lewd songs were 
heard by the sentinel on duty at the gate of Trianon, 
issuing from the royal retreat, and making him imagine 
that he was pacing before one of the unholy dens which 
infest the narrow streets of the Quartier de la Cite. 

“ 4 Six years had elapsed since l had seen Madame 
Dubarri. I found her but little altered in appearance, 
and much subdued in manner — she was humbled to the 
very souk It was evident that she was perishing with 
n muu not with regret for the splendour in which she had 
lived, nor the power which she might have possessed, had 
she so willed, hut for the gay and gallant company she 
Ind enjoyed, the laughter, the practical jokes, the guerre 
pampan — a game which she had introduced, and which 
was still played at court, although she was no longer 
allowed to he there to share in the initth which it ex- 
cited. Her lamentations at .her nt, as she called 

the comparative solitude in which she lived, were at first 
most piteous ; but, as of old, her griefs were soon for- 
gotten in the delight of the moment, and she soon gave 
way, with all the frankness and bonhomie of her cha- 
racter, to the unwonted delight imparted by the visit of 
two persons who could give' her news of the court, and 
of what was said and what was done among those whom, 
so short a time before, she had ruled as queen, but whom 
she could not now either bribe or flatter into the slightest 
demonstration of courtesy. 

“ i You are, no doubt, curious to hear an opinion of 
Madame Dubarri 's beamy from the lips of one who has 
seen her both in the dir s of her prosperity and after her 
downfal. She was a person of small, almost diminutive 
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stature, extremely frail and delicate in feature, ^lieli 
saved her from being vulgar: but, even from the Tirst, 
she always wore that peculiarly /bwe look, which she owed 
to a youth of dissipation, a maturity of unbounded in- 
dulgence. At the period of my visit, she was about six- 
and-thirty years of age, but, from her child-like form and 
delicacy of countenance, appeared much younger, and 
her gambade*, and unrestrained gestures of supreme de- 
light, on having, as she said, a ipti purl r, did 

not seem displaced. Although alone, and evidently not 
in expectation of visitors, her toilet was brilliant and 
rrchcrclu\ the result of the necessity of killing time. The 
portrait, which is popular from the engraving, in which 
she is represented sipping codec, is the best resemblance 
of her which has ever been attempted, and the likeness 
was most striking on this day, from her being attired in 
the same style as that represented in the picture. I 
could see that dWiguillon was charmed, and in spite of 
the clouds through which his reason had to make its wa\ 
he behaved in a discreet and gentlemanlike manner. 

*• 4 It really was a curious day, that 1 < » t Ii of August, 
1780 — begun in the drawing-room of the Archbishop *m’ 
Iiheims, listening on bended knee to the exhortations of 
the good and pious prelate, and finished in the boudoir 
of “Jeanne la Folic T It might he taken as the ven 
type of the chaos which, from one end to the other oi 
the social system, exited at the period. I was impa- 
tient to return to Paris, and did not wish to prolong m\ 
visit, but the poor comtose sued so earnestly for another 
and another petit *pmrt d'hmr* y that I had not the heart 
to hurry away. She showed us, with great complacency, 
all through the grounds belonging to the Pavilion, which 
were really beautiful, particularly the j*is <r<fiu and the 
artificial fountains which decorated the gardens; and 
there was something particularly touching in the tone 
in which she spoke of the kindness of poor “franco 
(the name by which she still designated the late kings 
who had caused the water-works of Marly to be brought 
clown to the Pavilion, in order to give her a pleasant 
surprise on her birthday. Their removal must have cost 
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several millions of the public money, but wnat was that 
conspired to the pleasure of winning a smile of delight 
from ** Jeanne la Folic !"’ 

“ 4 On returning to the Pavilion, we found a splendid 
collation spread in the saloon. Here was the ’vantage 
ground of the Corntcsse Dubarri ; no one could better 
do the honours of a well-served table. In vain we ex- 
cused ourselves upon the plea of our ncylUje toilet. She 
would take no refusal, saying, with a sigh, u I excuse you 
with all my heart ; and fear not, we are sure to be alone ; 
there is no danger of intrusion from visitors.” 

“ 4 It. was impossible to resist the melancholy tone in 
which she uttered the words : and, moreover, d’Aiguillon 
was not proof against the assurance which she gave him 
that die would make him judge of the Tokay which 
King Casimir sent as a present to Louis XIV. So we 
vieided to the gentle violence of the corntcsse, and con- 
sented to remain. We were both well rewarded for the 
good deed, each of us in the way most agreeable to him- 
self- -d'Aiguillon with plenteous libations of the most 
exouisitc wine, and myself with stories and adventures 
of the court of I A>uis Quin/e, which tu me served as 
most precious n witjnrmt //*, and gave me the clue to 
much that has taken place in France since that time. 

‘ As for Madame Dubarri herself, she soon turned 
from her lamentations concerning the behaviour of the 
young conn towards her, to give herself up to all the 
merriment of the hour, and was soon excited by the good 
fellowship of d'Aiguillon, whose “ discretion’' had worn 
off with the first few glasses, and who had retrograded 
into the same state of hilarity as when he met me in the 
morning. I could not quote now one half oftli ebon 
wot*) the puns, the ‘pwltbrts, uttered during the course of 
that repast. It was a complete souvenir of the rcc/aue, 
and I could well understand that the influence winch 
Madame Dubarri had possessed over the mind of the 
king had owed its origin to the nature of the joijeux 
propos with which her conversation teemed, and which to 
Jmuis Quinze must have worn the mask of originality, as 
A t was not probable that he could over have heard the like 
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before. I know not what hour of the night it could have 
been when we rose from table, of course much too late 
to think of returning home. 

“ ‘ We adjourned to the boudoir of the corntes.se — a 
delicious retreat which poor “ France” had taken a 
pleasure in adorning with his own hands — and here 
the gaiety of the pair became even more uproarious. 
Madame J)uharri told us much of liei* past life, never 
sparing details which would have excited astonishment, 
even had she told them of another, but which, related of 
herself, became unarrountable. She showed us, among 
other curiosities which the boudoir contained, a little: 
volume, richly bound in white silk, and which consisted 
of the manuscript journal of the king, during an absence' 
of a few days that he was once compelled to make at 
Versailles, while die remained at Fontainebleau. l)y 
one of those curious chances, which I believe happen to 
all who o/sswr, my eye tell upon a pa.^sage which imme- 
diately set at rest, in my mind, the long discussions and 
disputes which’ had been excited concerning the dis- 
missal of M.dc Chobeul from the ministry. It ran tlum 
and forget not, that it was in the handwriting of the 
king himself. 

“ * Friday, — Sent off the courier with the morn- 
ing billet to you. mtt efu r*\ then arose 4 . Looked from 
the window to Mr it the weather would be line for the 
hunt. Saw on the wall *>! the ('mir* dr< Vnnurs an 
impertinent allusion to somebody, chalked in letters large 
enough for me to read even at that distance. One of the 
mitt* dr mmtr must have been the perpetrator. Lott 
mv chamber in great auger, found M. de Choiseul 
waiting in mv study. Showed him the writing, took 
occasion to sa\ t‘a> much tor himself, as in reference to 
the offence ot which 1 complained) all the good I know 
(and it is not a little ) of somebody. Wishing to anticipate 
all the malicious thoughts which I feared mv unrestrained 
praise of somebody might give rise to in his mind, said, 
in conclusion, “ After all, the worst that can la: said is, 
that I succeeded Saint Foix inher affections/ 1 ** Exactly 
so, sire/’ muttered Choiseul, ** just as your majesty sue- 
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ceedcd to King Pharamond, as sovereign of this country.” 

I did not choose to speak further on this subject, so 
changed the conversation. Choiseul likes an innocent 
plumnttrru *, but there is no harm in Choiseul.” 

“ ‘ Upon what a slight thread will sometimes hang the 
destinies of men and of nations ! Is it not evident that 
this “ innocent plaixnnterie” as it was called by the good- 
natured but obtuse Louis Quinze, was of the kind most 
likely to inflame the hasty, choleric temper of Jeanne la 
Folio. In my own mind, I feel perfectly convinced that 
it was this ill-timed joke of the minister which caused 
his disgrace, as I find upon reference to dates, that it was 
upon the king’s return to Fontainebleau that the famous 
scenes of the oranges, Saute Choiseul — Saute Praslin, *’ 
was enacted, and both Choiseul and Praslin were dis- 
graced. It was evident that the page had been often 
read, for it was worn, and the writing in some places 
dimmed, as if with tears. Perhaps it was this circum- 
stance which iiad caused the hook to open just at this 
very passage, and rendered me the involuntary shaier in 
a secret which is not generally known even to this 
day. 

* After we had sufficiently examined all the curiosi- 
ties and expensive baubles with which the boudoir wa> 
decorated, .Madame Dubarri, whose dread of seeing us 
depart seemed to increase as the hours flew by, then in- 
sisted on displaying the jewels which ee chtr Franc* r 
had given her on various occasions. It was, indeed, a 
splendid sight ; but, when 1 complimented her upon the 
possession of the finest rubies l had ever beheld, she 
shook her head mournfully, and said with a sigh., that 
she would give them all for a few days participation in 
the rejoicings which were going on there (she pointed to 
Versailles,) not as she once had been, planner and pro- 
moter, but even as mere spectator. 1 asked why she did 
not seek forgetfulness in change of scene ; why she did 
not travel. No, she coiJd not tear herself away from 
the spot where she had teigned so long; she still had 
hope that the young queen would consent to receive her 
at court ; she scarcely seemed to care upon what footing 
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she was admitted, so long as she were allowed to join in 
the gaieties and festivities which were going on^ almost 
beneath her very eve, and from which she felt it such a 
misfortune to he thus excluded. 

“ * Her emotion was but momentary, however; for, 
with the tears which the memory of the change in her 
situation had called up still in her eyes, she turned to my 
companion, and defied him to a game at Inlbot/uvt , de- 
claring that she had, in former times, passed whole hours 
at this plav with the king, who was passionately fond of 
it, hut could never win when she was his adversary. 
D’Aiguillon readily consented, the bilbotjurfs were brought, 
and more wine was served. In spite of the noisy rattle of 
the balls, and the noisier laughter and loud disputing of 
the players, I fell asleep, nor did I awake until daylight. 
To my astonishment, I found the eomtesse and her host 
as eager and busy in the childish game as when they 
first began not a whit fatigued, and seemingly disposed 
to continue for some hours longer. D'Aiguillon was by 
this time totallv incapable of understanding my meaning 
when I warned him that it was time to go; and 1 with- 
drew unobserved, resolving to return alone to Paris, leav- 
ing him to finish the adventure as best he could. 

* Just as 1 reached the gate, I perceived the royal 
hunt dashing down the M(le of the hill, and was glad 
to conceal myself behind the wall until the rurtnjr had 
passed by, ashamed of being seen issuing from the dwell- 
ing of -Madame Dubarri, although well aware that there 
was not one of tiio.se dainty courtiers, who now passed 
by with head averted and with eyes east down, who had 
not thought it the greatest honour, hut a short time 
before, to b'* admitted within the walls of that selt-saine 
Pavilion, which they seemed now to shun with such dis- 
dain. This circumstance would too trilling to men- 
tion, were if not for the moral it contains; liner, be- 
cause true, than all those which tlouri>h just above the 
vignette at the close of the “ Contes Moran*” oi Mar- 
mantel , or those* “ didos a la Jeunesst " by Madame de 
Ctenlis.’ 

u do Talleyrand paused, with dial peculiar smil * 
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on his countenance which those who live in his intimacy 
know so well, as being meant to fill the place of some 
satirical trait which lie does not choose to utter at the 
time, but which is not wholly lost notwithstanding. 

“ ( Yes, this was the last time I ever beheld the 
Comtcsse Dubarri, <\r-maUresse en tifrc. As for d’Aiguil- 
lon, so enchanted did he seem with his new acquaint- 
ance, that, from that day forward, he spent a great por- 
tion of his time at the Pavilion; and, when I rallied 
him upon the attraction which seemed so irresistible, 
and reminded him of Ninon de L'Enclos and Diane de 
Poitiers, he shrugged his shoulders, and answered me 
with the greatest coolness — (S Qua roulez-enus, man cher? 
where on earth could I go to get such exquisite Tokay 
as that which the old fool. King Cusimir. sent as a pre- 
sent to Louis XIX. ?' By this I judged, when his ab- 
sences became less frequent, that the Tokay was draw- 
ing to a close, and when they ceased altogether, that it 
had totally disappeared. Antr v* morulite ! a* dear old 
Perrault lias it at the end of his fairy tales/ 

“'Hie prince paused again more thoughtfully, and 
added, v Alas! it makes one's heart acne to remember 
the sad fate which betel both of those gay, light-hearted 
individuals. The oik* died upon the scaffold for having 
sold her jewels (the jewels she had shown me with such 
pride as the gifts of poor dear France") to send the 
money which the sale produced to the emi'/re noblesse — 
that noblesse who had treated her with such scorn— -with 
such contempt! The other met a death more frightful 
still- -the gay, the witty, the high-born d'Aiguillon fled 
to Holland, and perished there, they say, of misery and 
starvation ! ’ 

“ This souvenir of Madame Dubarri," said (\, “ forms 
one of the prince’s favourite uottvelles <ie boudoir, as he 
gracefully calls these fugitive anecdotes: with which his 
memory is stored. I have observed that, from his youth 
upwards, his heart has er softened towards the fair 
se ** I never heard him speak disparaging! v of any 
woman, not even of those who, lie is aware, have done 
him ill offices; while he is eve * ready to allow that he 
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owed much of iiis success in early life to the kindness 
and protection of his female friends. They alone had 
tact and penetration enough to discover the future in- 
fluence of the Abbe tie Perigord ; while their ‘lords and 
masters' beheld in him nothing more than the blind 
tool of an insane and furious party. Madame de Stael, 
who was his hist conspicuous protectress, inspired, not- 
withstanding this, far less gratitude in the mind of her 
yrotetje than the humble confederate with whom she 
leagued to obtain his pardon and recall, Madame de la 
Bouchanhe. \ou will smile when l tell you, that even 
to this hour he cannot speak of this charming woman 
without emotion. I myself have heard his voice falter 
when he has mentioned her name. He loves to talk of 
her with those who still remember the matchless graces 
of her person, the exquisite sensibility and goodness of 
her heart. 

I shall never forget the reply he made one dav to 
my foolish banal question of ‘ \Yhat kind of person was 
she ? ' 

4 * k \ on could no more understand what kind of per- 
son she was, he replied, with a contemptuous smile, 
‘than / can comprehend the admiration von he. tow 
upon the poor, vapid puppets with which vour modem 
drawing-rooms are filled, or the influence vuii allow to 
the female honrqnnss, the wives and daughters of your 
bankers, and vour atf* nls #/# who, if admitted at 

all to the salons of the aristocracy of in v dav, would not 
occupy, as they now do, the high places, but those afar 
otl, nearest the door. Anv endeavour to make you un- 
derstand the peculiar fascination of Madame de la Hou- 
chardie would he useless; for you, in vour generation, 
cannot have seen the* like. She belonged to that class 
oi women that followed the dowufal of the* monarchy, 
whose manners and habits were far different from those 
of the charming inarqnhcs of the ancirn rhjnne , and 
were, perhaps, even more charming still. Horn amid 
strife and contention, daughters of the revolution, their 
part was to calm excitement, to soothe the angry pas- 
sions which had been aroused ; and well did they fulfil 
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their gentle destiny. History will preserve the names 
of Madame Beauharnais, of Madame Tallien, of Madame 
Hamelin, not so much for their talents and courage as 
for their gentleness and influence in turning aside wrath, 
and saving the weak from the fury of the strong.” 

“ It is pleasant to listen to the praises of this fair and 
gentle creature from the lips of M. de Talleyrand, 
mingled as they are with the expression of the gratitude 
which time has not yet diminished towards her. The 
only romantic incident in the whole life of the prince is 
connected with Madame de la Bouchardie, and there 
lies, perhaps, the secret of the tenderness with which 
he remembers her: while the gratitude which he is com- 
pelled to feel towards her proud rival, Madame de Slat*!, 
has left him cold and imimpa>sioncd. The latter, who, 
by her own confession, envied the grace she could not 
imitate, was hound bv the ties of friendship to Madame 
de la Bouchardie, and disdained not to make use of her 
influence when occasion required ; and often was her 
amour-propre severely wounded to find that those* in 
power, who had been proof against her own blandish- 
ments, yielded at once, with scarcely an effort at resist- 
ance, to the wondrous fascination of Madame de la 
Bouchardie. The eomtesse occupied at that time a 
small hotel, not far from the site of the Bastile. and 
here she sought to live in retirement; but this was soon 
discovered to lie no easy matter for one whose name had 
already been immortalized in some of the most glowing 
verses in the language, and her salon soon became the 
rendezvous of all tin* wit and talent of the capital. 

“ The young General Buonaparte was one of her 
most ardent admirers; his even *aid that she had pr« ee- 
dcnce of Josephine Beauharnais in his affections. Her 
answer to his proposal of marriage is well known, and 
proves that she already felt a presentiment of his future 
greatness. No, general, you will advance too far for 
one like myself, who hvu > to remain stationary/ 

“Joseph Chenier, th poet, the dramatist, the ardent 
republican, had also laid his talents and his triumphs at 
her feet, and it was upon his influence that Madame de 

Q 2 
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Stael had reckoned to obtain the recal from exile of 
M. do Talleyrand. It was a work of time and patience, 
and required all the power of the one, all the more 
powerful weakness of the oilier, to obtain even so much 
as a hearing for their bold demand. At length, the fair 
Eugenie had recourse to a graceful expedient, which 
had more e fleet than ail the philosophical reasonings of 
her learned friend. It was the custom of C-henier to 
spend his evenings at the little Hotel d'Ksparda, and 
there, in the society of the comtesse and Corinne, after 
a dav spent in toil and strife, amid the loud uproar of 
the tribune, or the furious declamation of the club, 
would he love to ret ran/ r snn mu* and imbibe fresh in- 
spiration for tiie composition of those splendid od.es with 
which he has enriche d our language. 1 le was accom- 
panied in these visits bv his little dug, Stella, which had 
been a present from the comtesse, and knew her weii. 
Tnc little animal was in tin* habit of running on before 
her master to the hotel, where she would hark ami 
snatch for the porter to open the gate, so that her 
master might not be kept waiting. .Madame dc la 
Eouehardie w a- aw are of ibis, and, every < veiling, at the 
well-known signal which announced the approach of 
Chenier, she would seat herself at the harp and begin 
to sing the beautiful touching ballad of L»> Prnsrrit . I .Vr 
voice was most splendid, and she posM ^ed great talent 
as a composer, having herself set to music many of those 
exquisite ballads written bv (’honiriV broth? r, .Vfidre. 

“ fill' was the sure way to reach the poet’s soul. She 
well knew that he *4ood without and listened to the end, 
not daring to enter while the fascination lasted. W hen 
at length the ballad was concluded, and Madame de la 
IJouchardie had rbcn from the instrument, .she was sure 
to behold ( -lienier standing on the threshold, leaning 
against the doorway, with saddened countenance* and 
tears glistening in his eves, ft was then, while still 
beneath the spell of that heavenly strain, that he "'as 
greeted with the words which must at such a moment 
have sunk deep into his heart : “ Dear Joseph, what has 
be«:n done to dav fbr M. de Talleyrand?’ I*or sonic 
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time the devoted friends had to sustain discouraging re- 
fusals or embarrassed excuses on the part of Chenier, 
but the stern principles of the republican yielded at last 
to the generous perseverance of the cointesse, and one 
evening he was enabled to answer the accustomed 
question by the information that the Convention had 
consented to listen to the justification of citizen Maurice, 
and that he himself was appointed to plead the cause 
of the exile on the morrow. The whole evening was 
spent by the three friends in fixing what should be said, 
what arguments used, to move the pity of his listeners, 
most of whom were disposed against the measure which 
he was about to propose. The niirht passed away in 
the amicable discussion ; so anxious were the trio not to 
lose a single advantage of argument which could be 
given in Chenier's speech. 

“ The keen wit of Madame* de Stael and the fiery 
energy of Chenier were for ever coming in contact, and 
causing the whole fabric of the poet’s intended plaidoyvr 
to fall to the ground, after it had been raised with so 
much care and pains. Sometimes the gentle spirit of 
Eugenic would suggest some conciliatory word which 
would flatter the irritable self-love of both her friends, 
and soothe their wounded vanity, and again they would 
go on smoothly with their task until fresh cause of differ- 
ence arose, and Eugenic was again appealed to. It was 
thus that, with these potty causes of delay, morning had 
arrived and no speech was prepared, and Chenier went 
forth to the tribune disheartened and discouraged at the 
unwonted sterility of his imagination, dreading, after 
all, .that his own want of eloquence might cause the 
appeal in favour of M. de Talleyrand to be rejected by 
the assembly. He found the indefatigable friends 
already arrived, and waiting ir the ante-room. Madame 
de Stal l submitted to his judgment several new reason- 
ings which had entered her mind since he had left her, 
hut they found poor Chi'uior still cold and uninspired; 
and, as he turned to enter the u 'it where the members 
of the Convention were fast assembling, he said, in 
despair, ‘ Pray for me, ior 1 need it : 1 iear that 1 shall 
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have no success in this cause, though you have made it 
yours. ’ 

“ Madame de la Bouchardie approached and laid her 
hand upon his arm. She looked up into the face of the 
poet with a countenance bathed in tears. Chenier tried 
to tear himself away, but she still detained him, and, in 
a low, tremulous voice, fearful of being overheard by those 
beyond the door, she sang the opening couplet of the 
ballad which had first roused him to exertion for the 
sake of the exile. She saw by his heightened colour 
and his quivering lip that he was moved, and, as she 
proceeded with the song, her own emotion became more 
painful still. Just as she concluded, the bell, which 
summoned the assembly to silence and attention, was 
heard, and Chenier rushed into the hall with that power- 
ful emotion still upon his soul. Before the last strain 
uttered by those sweet tones had died upon his ear, lie 
had mounted the tribune, and without forethought, with- 
out preparation, gave utterance, in impassioned language, 
to one of the most brilliant appeals which had ever been 
pronounced before that stern, unpitying senate. En- 
thusiasm was roused ; the motion, supported by Ix;- 
gendre and Boi>sy, was carried without a murmur, and 
citizen Maurice was declared free to return to France 
whenever it might suit his own pleasure. Madame dc 
Staid, by her interest with Barms, certainly forwarded 
the measure, and she has reaped the fame, while Madame 
de la Bouchardie has gathered all the gratitude, 

“ The first visit of M. de Talleyrand on his arrival in 
Paris, was, of course, to Chenier, and it was agreed be- 
tween them that they would proceed together that same 
evening to the? little Hotel d’Esparda, which no longer 
echoed with the prayers and lamentations of the two fair 
solid trust’s, but had once more resumed its tone of gaiety 
and hisoucianrr ever since the successful termination of 
their efforts in favour of their absent friend. Chenier 
entered the drawing-room alone, requesting M. dc Tab 
leyrand to remain for a moment in the shadow of the 
doorway. By a little artifice Ik* led the conversation to 
the subject of the exile, and both Madame de Stael and 
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her friend expressed anxiety and surprise that he had 
not yet arrived from Berlin. They complained of this 
delay, reproaching him with coldness and ingratitude in 
thus remaining so long in voluntary .banishment. 

“ < Were he to hear your ballad of the “ Proscrit,” it 
would hurry his return,’ said Chenier to Madame de la 
Bouchardie, at the same time taking her by the hand, 
and leading her to the harp, and Eugenie, although de- 
claring that the song was a piece de circuit stance and out 
of date, vielded to his entreaty that she would sing it; 
and, finding inspiration in the remembrances which the 
music called up, she gave it with all the impassioned 
energy which had before roused the soul of her lover to 
pursue with such unwearied perseverance the cause he 
had himself at first condemned. While she was singing, 
M. de Tallevraud had drawn near unperceived, and when 
her hand fell to her side at the conclusion of the rituur - 
neJh\ he seized it in a transport of delight, and im- 
printed on those fairy fingers a fervent kiss of gratitude. 
The loud shriek of surprise uttered by Madame de la 
Bouchardie roused Madame de from the reverie 

into which the melody of the voice of her friend never 
failed to plunge her. In an instant, the arms of both 
ladies, with the true republican sans yen*: of the day, 
were around the neck of the happy * Proscrit/ and while 
Madame de Stael expressed with fluency all the joy she 
felt at again beholding him, the Comtesse de la Bou- 
chardie shed tears of happiness, more eloquent in their 
silence than all the florid declamations of her friend. It 
would enchant you to hear the prince describe that 
scene, the mixture of the burlesque and the pathetic 
which he can paint so well. ’ 

“ What became of Madame de la Bouchardie ?" said 
1. u Her name is never mentioned in the annals of that 
time, and vet it seems difficult to suppose that she could 
have sunk" so completely into obscurity as to have left 
no trace. The friend of Buonaparte and Talleyrand, 
the mistress of Chenier, the companion of Corinne, 
must of necessity have been a personage of note, not a 
mere comparse to occupy the Kick of the stage.” 
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u Alas ! you should not have asked me this, 5 ’ said C., 
mournfully. “ It seems as if a curse hung over all that 
was fair and virtuous at that stormy time. There is a 
tale connected with Madame dc la Ihniclmrdie, of such 
frightful injustice, of such base ingratitude, that it would 
harrow up your soul were I to tell it. At Cheniers 
death, she went to live on her estate, but was brought 
back to Paris, some few years ago, a confirmed, in- 
curable lunatic. When the prince seems overcome by 
sadness, and calls for his carriage before the hour at 
which lie is accustomed to take his daily drive, I know 
almost by instinct that Dr. K. lias been closeted with 
him for some time — and I can easily guess who has 
termed the melancholy subject of their conference. 1 ' 


CHAPTER X. 


THE All HE <EU ITT I. 

“ The sudden change from the frivolous jkij, lilnlutjr 
of the ana*‘n riyiwr to the -ombre enthusiasm which 
broke out at the epoch of the American war, made but 
little impression on M. de Talleyrand. .He was evidently 
prepared, and at once declared bis opinion, not b\ 
pamphlets or inflammatory speeches, hut by an argu- 
ment far more forcible than either. Conjoint ly with his 
friend, the Count Choi-eul Clouffier, lie equipped a pri- 
vateer, which he called the ‘ Ilolv Cause,’ and which 
left the harbour of Hrcst in flic* month of May, 1779. 

I he Due de Ca.- tries, then niinisK r of marine, furnished 
the guns. 1 hU single fact would almost serve to paint 
the time. A vessel of war armed and equipped by the 
* (/hand dn 'bryede I- rnurr , aided by a savant ot 
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the haute noblesse , anil countenanced by one of the 
ministers, exhibits at once the utter confusion of ideas 
which must have existed just then. 

“ I have heard that the privateer, which, placed 
under command of a runaway scion of nobility, was to 
have carried death and destruction among the English 
merchant ships trading from the West Indies, never 
more made its appearance on the French coast. Be this 
ns it may, I know that the prince does not like to talk of 
this little episode in his life, and the other day, when 
questioned rather closely upon the subject, he answered, 

4 Lalssons (.rla , vest un de mes jn'ekes dejmnesst\ 

“ One of the most curious documents in the world, and 
which I hope will be preserved in the prince’s memoirs, 
must be his answer to the letter of Pope Benedict XIV. 

1 lis holiness had thought fit to pass censure upon the 
warlike demonstration of the Abbe de Pcrigord, and the 
Abbe do Pcrigord had excused himself in a reply so full 
of wit and eloquence, so full of instances taken from the 
history of every country, that the 1 good-natured prelate 
fahly owned himself vanquished, and withdrew, with 
much grace and frankness, from the contest. This, I 
think, is the Iirst action by which the Abbe de Pcri- 
gord publicly displayed his adherence to the new prin- 
ciples, and separated himself in opinion from the haute 
< lrn/r and the haute noblesse, who all, with scarcely an 
exception, were loud in their disapprobation of the un- 
just and unjustifiable interference of France in the 
quarrel between (heat Britain and her rebellious colony. 

1 he step was considered in the light of a secession from 
the society of which he was a member, both by his lofty 
birth and holy profession ; and many and many a prog- 
nostic was now beginning to be drawn of his future cmi- 
iciicc or his approaching degradation, according to the 
mind which judged him. 

“ b was during the few years which elapsed between 
this period, and the eveins of 1781b that M. de Talley- 
mini iirst became acquainted with the Abbe Ccrutti, the 
iriond and colleague of Mirabeau, and that, together 
with them, he laid the foundation of the very first popu- 
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lar journal over published in t rance. The design was 
spirited and bold ; it was addressed to the inhabitants of 
the distant provinces of the kingdom; and, immediately 
on its appearance, obtained a success hitherto unrivalled 
in this species of literature* 

“ It has been falsely accused of having excited many 
of the atrocities of the revolution. It did not .appear 
until the flames had spread, and could no longer he re- 
pressed, and* he who now turns to the Fcuilh • Yillat/vou^ 
will recognise at once, amid the burning columns from 
the pen of Mirabcau, and the cold, hitter irony ot 
Ccrutti, the calm, reflective genius of Talleyrand, in 
those articles on the Division of Church Property — on the 
Improvements in National Education — on the Abuse of 
Power — on the I'nity of Weights and Measures — which 
served to act as soothing balsam to the irritation produced 
by the fiery appeals of his more impassioned colleagues. 

“Jle puts forth, in these addresses to the people, tlu* 
promulgation of which has been deemed so criminal, no- 
thing which he had not said before—- not a single word 
of which he docs not retain the most powerful conviction, 
ay, even to this very hour. Some of them might be 
quoted as models of reasoning and eloquence* although 
failing in the refinement of style and diction, which can 
only be acquired by that early familiarity with the 
classics, the want of which he has lamented all his life. 

“ Cerutti wib a man gifted with the most splendid 
talents. His peculiar portion claimed, perhaps, undue 
attention, from the very moment when he first appeared 
upon the revolutionary horizon. The reception of thi> 
champion of the people was most enthusiastic. Where- 
ever he went, he was followed by an admiring crowd—* 

every public meeting resounded with his praise street.- 

were called after his name; in short, he tasted every 
gratification of amour propn arising from popularity. 
But (Vrutti was a misanthrope, and, far from seeking 
distinction, he shrank with disgust from publicity. ^ u ‘ 
canker- worm was at his heart, and I have heard M. 
Talleyrand declare that, during the whole time their in- 
timacy lasted, he never once beheld him smile. Hi s ' va6 
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another of those anomalous existences created by the 
revolution. A gentleman, bred in indolence, yet adopt- 
ing the obligations and active vigilance of a Jesuit ; 
then becoming even a priest, the better to defend the 
cause of his beloved order ; chosen as the private coun- 
sellor and friend of the dauphin (father of Louis Seize), 
and then suddenly — without pause, without gradation — 
plunging headlong into the delirium of democracy. 

“ It is singular that the cause of this unnatural course 
of events should never have been thoroughly inves- 
tigated by any of the historians of the time, who all seem 
to agree in passing over without comment the motives 
which actuated Cerutti, or else in declaring them either 
altogether inscrutable; or the instigations of insanity. 
The close observer of the human heart can, however, at 
once discern the existence of some secret spring of 
action, some powerful incentive to this inconsistency, 
and will not remain satisfied with the abuse heaped upon 
poor Cerutti by the Abbe Gcorgel, the wordy historian 
of the diamond necklace, defender, route tjue route , of 
Louis do Uohan ; nor yet with the light indifference 
with which he is mentioned by another author, who 
describes him in these words — ‘ A man of some capacity 
both as an orator and writer, hut whose career was too 
short to allow him to display that ability in government 
which he seemed confident of possessing, lie was of a 
sombre and taciturn character, which, combined with 
his almost total deafness, rendered him of difficult 
access. Tis said that the hopeless passion he had con- 
ceived for one of the ladies of the court brought on 
paralysis, which occasioned his infirmity, and ultimately 
ended in his death.’ 

“ I have heard the history of Cerutti from M. de 
Talleyrand himself, and it forms one of the most ex- 
traordinary episodes of this extraordinary time. The 
prince related to me that, one evening alter their work 
was over, the three coUnboratenrs of the Fruillc F>7- 
lageoisc, led on by the %ery nature of the composition 
upon which they had been engaged, began to talk of 
the events of their past lives, and of the various causes 
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which had led to the desertion of caste, of which all 
three had been guilty. What a glorious study would it 
have been for the moralist, to have listened to those 
dark histories, as told by those three fiery spirits, each 
the hero of his own bitter tale. One can imagine all the 
hatred and the scorn of 3Iirabeau, as he related the cir- 
cumstances of his youth of strife and misery; of his 
manhood, crushed and blighted by his fathers unjust 
tyranny ; his hunting satire and his bitter scoffing must 
have been terrific. Then came the calm, deep mockery 
of Talleyrand ; his history of neglect, and injustice must 
have been inure frightful still. Three mighty souls 
were they, rising in condemnation of the country and 
the times in which they had thus been spurned and per- 
secuted. 

“ Every one knows the history of Mirabeau's long 
imprisonment and harsh treatment, and I have already 
told you the events which marked the youth of Tal- 
leyrand : but the storv of ( Vrutti is known only to the 
few with whom he was most intimate, and is, perhaps, 
more illustrative of the spirit of the times than that of 
either of his friends. The man's career was short, and 
very like the flash which precedes the tempest— every- 
thing, while he was on the stage moving before the 
public eye — nothing, so soon as his part was over and 
the curtain dropped* lie died and left nought behind 
to save him from oblivion-— not even the memory of the 
manner in which he had performed his character, and 
in which he had been so much applauded. 

k< His father was a wealthy silk-grower in the environs 
of Turin, and his childhood was passed amid the shady 
groves, which stretched for miles around the chateau 
where his family resided. His younger brother had 
taken to books and learning, and had been appointed 

accompany the young (’mint Hercules V on his 

travels; while .Joseph ('crufti, the eldest of the family, 
remained at home to assist his father in the direction yd 
his fortune and the improvement of the estate. Ilishfc 
was that of an Italian gentleman of the middle class at 
! Ije time— that is to say, his -indies were neither very 
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deep nor his occupations very grave, and his days passed 
pleasantly enough in the exercise of small practices of 
pietv, the cultivation of small adventures of gallantry, 
verv little reading, and great indulgence in the do) at far 
iiicntr ; added to which, lie was coni] jelled to superintend 
the progress of the silkworms, which formed the whole 
wealth of the father and the patrimony of his sons. But 
this occupation was far from being sufficiently interesting 
to rouse him from the dream in which he lived, and in 
which his days might all have passed, had it not been 
for the one event which, sooner or later, will turn the 
tide of all men’s lives, making the hitherto troubled sea 
of existence at once calm and placid, or changing its 
smooth surface into a raising hell. 

Count Hercules V returned from Rome, 

wh her he had been journeying with young Ccsario 
(Yrutti, the brother of our hero. The estate of the 

noble family of V joined that of the Ccrutti, and 

from the friendship which existed between the young 
nobleman and the companion of his studies, sprung an 
intimacy between the two families, which was at variance 
with the Italian habits of the period, wherein distinc- 
tions and caste were more respected than in any other 
country in Kuropc. 

was struck,* .slid the Abbe C'eiutti, as lie told 
the story to his fellow-labourers * with tin* change which 
a few months had made in the habits and temper of my 
brother Ccsario. lie had left us full of the enthusiasm 
and spirit natural to his age; he had returned taciturn 
and reserved in speech, gloomy, and abstracted in 
manner, lie seemed to have a weight of care and 
wisely upon bis mind, which neither the affectionate 
attentions of his family nor the fondness of his mother, 
to whom he was devotedly attached, could succeed in 
•shaking off. I observed that he wins for ever seeking 
we, and requesting me to converse in private with him, 
though he had sollicking of moment to cotinnu- 
wcate; and then he would suddenly check himself, and 
ta lk of light matters, so much In contrast with the 
mournful tone of his voice and the gloom upon his brow, 
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that the contemplation was most painful. But I dared 
not question him concerning the cause of this change in 
his disposition, fearing to exasperate him, in the irritable 
mood in which he was. One day, when he seemed 
more communicative than usual, I sought to enliven our 
conversation by endeavouring to extort from him some 
little narrative of his journey to Rome, concerning which 
he had hitherto observed an unnatural silence. 

“ ‘ He said he had been happy, very happy with 
Count Hercules, ( and yet he shuddered as he spoke the 
words,) and the kindness of the good Abbe (liordoni, 
the voting Count's preceptor, had so mingled pleasure 
with study, that the time had passed away swiftly and 
pleasantly as in a charmed dream. Why then" did he 
gaze upon me with that strange expression in his eye? 
I could not resist the impulse which prompted me to seize 
the 1 opportunity of seeking to discover the cause of his 
melancholy, and said, as 1 pressed his hand with affec- 
tion, 4 Dearest Cesario, do not suffer the secret which 
hangs so heavy on your soul to crush you thus beneath 
its ponderous weight. Confide in me, my brother. 
What i^ it has disturbed your happiness, and thus 
changed your very nature?’ 

“•You are deceived/ replied Cesario, hastily, and 
with a kind of convulsive laugh; ‘ 1 never was more 
happy or in better spirits than at this moment. Como 
with me this evening to the Villa V — , and see if it 
be not as I tell you. Bv-thc-bye, I had forgotten to 
mention, that the whole family at the villa are anxious 
to welcome* you, the old count and his son, and the 
abbe, and — and - (he hesitated)— in short, the whole ot 
them will be glad to sec you. So come to-night — yes, 
to-night — lis time !' 

• 1 1 is head sank upon his bosom as he concluded, 
and he once more relapsed into his abstracted musing. I 
made no observation regarding the singular forgetful- 
ness of which lie had been guilty, nor of the want oi 
attention on the part of the V— — family, in not in- 
viting me themselves to the villa, but seized with avidity 
upon tlu. opportunity thus afforded of penetrating the 
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secret of my brothers altered demeanour. I already 
knew Count Hercules, a studious and pious youth, who 
was considered a pattern for the whole country. I had 
also frequently seen the Abbe Giordoni, the preceptor, 
towards whom I felt an instinctive aversion, although 
railed at by my friends for my too great facility, in 
u taking dislikes;'’ but there yet remained one member 

of the V family whom 1 had not yet beheld, and a 

sudden conviction seized my mind, that she was the 
cause of my brothers misery, and that it was her name 
at. which he had hesitated in his speech to me. I was 
therefore determined to watch every look, to listen to 
every word, which should pass between the pair, and 
to base my counsels to my brother upon what I should 
observe*. 

“ 6 At the hour appointed, we set forth to pay our 
evening visit at the villa. The gloom and pre-occupa- 
tion of my brother increased as we drew near to our 
destination, and i began to doubt if such would have 
been the bearing of an impassioned expectant lover. 

“ ‘ We entered the great saloon unannounced. Ce- 
sano was free and intimate as a fils tic hi mahon . The 
room was large, and dimly lighted by the shaded lamp 
upon the mantelpiece. The old count was buried in a 
slumber in his large arm-chair, and his grey head stood 
out from the fautcuil, calm and peaceful, the very em- 
blem of contented and respectable old age. Not so was 
the expression of the individual who was seated near, 
and upon w hom the light of the lamp tell, as if on pur- 
pose to light up the shadow which was passing at the 
very moment over his countenance — a very gleam of 
hell! It was the Abbe Giordoni, who was seated at the 
small table, ostensibly playing chess with the young 
Count Hercules — that is to say, the chess-board was 
placed between them, and the chess-men stood upright 
upon the board; but I instantly perceived that not one 
single piece had been disturbed from its primitive posi- 
tion, and it was evident that their occupation was of far 
tuore import, for the you sg man sat pale and trembling 
before the abbe, whose infuriated countenance and ve- 
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hement gesture plainly bespoke the violence of the dis- 
cussion in which he had been engaged, although I could 
not judge of its nature, from the low tone in which it 
had been carried on, doubtless through fear of disturbing 
the poor old count, who slumbered on, little dreaming 
of the storm of hate and passion which had been con- 
jured up close at his very ear. 

u 4 Our entrance disturbed the conversation, and 1 
was painfully struck with the eagerness of welcome with 
which Count Hercules rushed forward to greet mv 
brother; and which, considering that he had alreadV 
seen him in the morning, and that almost every da\ 
since his return had been spent in his company, seemed 
forced and unnatural. lie started from his chair, up- 
setting the table and the chess-board in his haste, and 
throwing his arms around my brother's nock, he ex- 
claimed, faintly, Cod he praised, you arc come at las:. 

( i • »*» 

esarto . 

‘ The abbo, meanwhile, advanced towards me with 
ecclesiastical grace and dignity. I ought at once to 
have suspected the man who could so easily replace the 
expression of rage which his features wore when 1 en- 
tered, bv the smile of intense delight with which he held 
forth his hand to me, uttering, by a singular coincidence, 
almost the very words which (burnt Hercules nan 

whispered to my brother, ** Kendo uljin yi/esto cum 

amiru." 

* I ought to have .suspected such heartiness of wel- 
come from one who had displayed hitherto no stronger 
feeling towards me than that of common courtesy, when- 
ever bv chance we had met, which was hilt seldom, in 
our walks and drives around the neighbourhood. I could 
understand such warmth of greeting between the two 
voting friend-, hut was sorely puzzled to discover by 
what right and title / was admitted to share in such 


strong demonstrations of friendship. However, any 
feeling of astonishment w hich l might have experienced 
was soon forgotten in the courteous reception which 
incl with from the old count, who, thus rudely rous d 
from slumber, by the falling of the table and the u - 
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setting of the chc&-mcn, rose to meet us with all the 
frank politeness which has ever distinguished the Pied- 
montese gentlemen of the old school, and completely 
put me at my ease, by immediately entering upon the 
subject which he knew would be most interesting tome, 
the improvement of my father’s land, and the culture of 
our mulberry-grounds. The two young men were soon 
engaged in deep and earnest conversation together, and 
the Abbe Giordoni shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
attentively watched them both. 

k< ‘ The evening passed pleasantly enough, but I 
thought of little beside the young countess, whom 1 
had not yet seen, and, when the door opened slowly 
and she was announced, inv heart beat so violently, for 
mv brother’s sake, that any one who had witnessed my 
emotion would have imagined that I was already deeply 
in love with her myself! She entered without embar- 
rassment, notwithstanding the presence of the strangers 
whom she found assembled in the saloon, and whom she 
had not expected to meet there, went up to her father, 
and kissed him on the forehead, and then turning tons, 
saluted us gracefully. I was struck »vith her extreme 
beauty, and at the first glance felt sure that my sus- 
picions were right, and that Cesario was enslaved: but 
presently all my suspicions fell to the ground: for, as 
.soon as she caught his eye, site stepped lightly across the 
floor, and accosted him easily and with grace, but with 
the happy calm of perfect indifference : while he, al- 
though roused for an instant by the duties of courtesy, 
having bowed politely, sank backward in the fauteuil 
from which he had risen on her entrance, without a 
word — without a glance, for I watched him narrowly — 
and resumed the conversation with Count Hercules, 
which had been interrupted on her entrance. 

“ ‘ I was fairly puzzled by Miis unexpected denouement 
to the intrigue 1 had been at so much pains to invent. 
It was in vain that I sought to detect the slightest in- 
telligence between their —there was none. The young 
girl seemed engrossed curing supper by her attentions 
to her father, and scarcely raised her eyes towards any 

R 
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of us, save in the courtesy which sh£ might consider to 
be due from the hostess to her guests ; whilst my brother, 
whose seat at table was immediately opposite to hers, 
never once even glanced towards her. 1 left the villa 
that night full of strange feelings, and from that hour 
my existence was changed. 

“‘Ilow ran I tell you, my friends, how it became so? 
1 know not myself, save that a web was spun around me 
from which I am not free at this very hour! There 
seemed, from the very first, an overstrained demon- 
stration of attachment towards me, and absolute appro - 
]>riation of my time and of my actions, nay, my vers 
thoughts were no more my own. The Abbe Giordoni 
was never absent from my side, and, what seemed 
stranger still, he was acquainted with the most niinuU 
secrets of our existence — the value of* our land — the 
produce of our plantations— the revenue which we drew 
from the silkworms; he even knew of the circumstances 
of t lie loan which we had been compelled to raise a few 
years before, and which, as we thought, had been kept u 
profound mystery between ourselves and the party of 
whom the money had been borrowed. I have lain awake 
whole nights to discover how this could be, and ye! 
could not compass the mystery. I cannot tell you how 
much this circumstance preyed upon inv spirit, tor 
Heaven had (fitted me with an independent soul, and an 
utter abhorrence of control, and the invisible fetters with 
which I felt- myself manacled became more and more 
galling as 1 grew' more determined to he free. 

“ 4 It was on tiie occasion of my father’s death that I 
felt this most of all. The abbe took upon himself, un- 
solicited and unapproved, the whole management of our 
affairs, lie it was who arranged the retirement of our 
mother to the neighbouring convent of the Annunciata, tc 
which I most decidedly objected ; but my opinion ir* 
this, as well as in everything else, was entirely over- 
ruled bv that of the abbe. The next occurrence in the 
family, which gave me the strangest trouble and per- 
plexity, was the determination of Cesario to soli dir 
portion of the estate which had become his by niy 
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father’s will ; and nry amazement was increased tenfold 
upon learning who was the purchaser — it was the Abbe 
Giordoni. I was angry with my brother, and reproached 
him bitterly, but he replied, in a despairing voice, and 
with the tears flowing from his eyes, “ What could Ido? 
The land was needed by the good abbe !'’ 

u ‘ My God, what could be the meaning of all this? 
IIow came it that this man had thus obtained such in- 
fluence? Day by day dill it increase and grow more 
irksome, still drawing, as it were, a charmed circle round 
my very existence, diminishing in circumference until it 
had grown so small that 1 could not even turn without 
feeling wounded by its pressure; every day and every 
hour drew the coils yet closer. It was then that I ended 
where I ought to have begun, and set myself earnestly 
co work to examine the character of the man, who had, 
in spite of me, gained such ascendancy over my family. 
To my great astonishment, 1 found him a man of the 
keenest wit and most consummate knowledge of the 
world, whose practical learning and experience were 
universal, whose energy and perseverance were daunt- 
less. I soon discovered, with a feeling of te rror which 
i cannot describe, that he had fathomed inv character 
Avith as much accuracy as though I had lived with him 
from my youth upwards. He how of my scorn and 
hatred of restraint, and therefore had used none. lie 
knew that I was of a proud and melancholy temperament, 
and therefore had never roused my ire bv opposition. 
I felt a bitter contempt for myself, when 1 found that in 
all things it was his svstem to humour me. The hour 
came at last, however, for the unravelling of all the 
mystery. 

“ ‘One day, Giordoni came to me with busy and im- 
portant looks, and with a hurried air, to consult me 
upon the plan of a building h ; was about to erect upon 
the ground which he had bought of Oesario. It was 
'within view of the windows of my own chateau, and 
therefore it was the act of a friend to consult me upon 
the form and fashion oi its structure, ami, as in duty 
bound, I thanked him heartily for the kind attention. 

r 2 
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“ ‘ It was a chapel to Saint Ignatius which he was 
about to erect, “ en attendant the convent,” he added, 
with a smile bland and affable, “which it was his inten- 
tion to found when he should grow richer.” The dedi- 
cation startled me. 

“ ‘ Not a convent of Jesuits?’ said 1, faintly, for I had 
imbibed a share of the popular hatred, which, just at 
that time, the Order had inspired throughout the whole 
of Europe. 

“ f The abbe smiled again, yet more peaceably than 
before. “Pardon ine,” replied lie, in a gentle tone, 
“ our Order has need of a station in this part of the 
country. We are poorly represented, my friend; ob- 
serve — ” and he drew forth his memorandum-book, 
“ from Saint Tomaso to Mabli, eight leagues, from 
Mabli to this place, seventeen: it is too far.” 

“‘The secret then was out; the whole mystery of 
the man, his perseverance and his patience, his con- 
fidence in himself, his utter contempt of me. lie was 
a Jesuit — an active, busy, meddling Jesuit — one who 
held a degree in the Order- one who had command and 
authority, and could bid any of his underlings, slaves to 
his will, who was himself a slave, do his pleasure at the 
moment and without a murmur, even though the order 
should have been to murder his best friend, or betray to 
death his own mother; who himself durst not he mate 
in the commission of any crime, provided it were done 
for the honour and advancement of the “ Blessed Order 
of Jesus !” 

“ ‘ I am now convinced that, natural and simple as thb 
avowal then appeared, it had been prepared de loiujur 
main, and that much was at that very moment depending 
upon the manner in which it would be received by me. 
lie managed well, however, in hiding the emotion which 
my startled manner, and my exclamations of surprise 
and displeasure must have occasioned him, and launched 
forth at once, with graceful eloquence, upon the advan- 
tages of the Order of Jesus over all others -the po\vci» 
the influence, .which the meanest member of the “ 
ciety” possessed over every individual within his sphere. 
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lie said that the confidence and strength of the asso- 
ciation were so great, that nought could resist its in- 
fluence. He showed me on the map how its ramifica- 
tions had spread throughout Europe, until they had 
enveloped every civilized country as in a web, from 
which it was impossible to get free, and, when he had 
concluded, he took me out to inspect the workmen at 
the chapel, and to view the new plantation which lie had 
commenced. I beheld it, indeed, and with a sad pre- 
sentiment remarked that the avenues of lime-trees, which 
were already laid down, were all turned in the direction 
of my own chateau. 1 scarcely knew what it was that 1 
dreaded, and yet felt a certainty of coming evil which 
completely overpowered every faculty. 

“ ‘ Von will smile at the determination which I took 
that very night — you will say that it was that of a school- 
boy — a coward — but you cannot know the terror which 
pervaded the population of our country at that very 
period, on account of the subtlety of the Jesuits. It had 
become the bugbear of society. The feeling had been 
n-irscd by the secret enemies of the Order, sent from 
France, where its dissolution had already been decreed 
in the boudoirs of Trianon, by the vindictive hatred of 
Madame do Pompadour. I determined, then, to flee — 
to leave my property in the hands of the agent, and to 
travel for a while, until the power of the serpent which 
was thus gaining ground upon me was weakened, or 
that I felt myself strong enough to encounter its cold 
and slimy coils without fear. I passed several days in 
making my preparations for the journey I meant to take, 
and confided my intentions to no one on earth save the 
overseer of the estate in whose hands I was about to 
place my interests. Cesario was absent. I would not 
even venture to write to him until I had set forth, for 
my terror of betrayal had grown so puerile, that I even 
feared the letter might be opened ! 

“ ‘ Everything was iv*»dy for my departure. The 
agent, a plain, honest man, had sworn to be as secret as 
the grave, and when, one evening, I took my leave of 
the eternal Giordoni, who now' passed not a single day 
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without paving me his lengthened visit, I laughed at his 
form of farewell. * 4 A demain , u demain !" called he from 
the gate ; 44 to-morrow we will talk about the road from 
your grounds to my chapel — there must, be a road, 
Cerutti — the higli wall must come down. What need 
of wails between such friends as we?” 

“ 4 I laughed as 1 pressed his hand in feigned warmth, 
echoing his portentous words of adieu. I knew that on 
the morrow 1 should be far enough away, lie smiled 
likewise as he exclaimed, once more looking me earnestly 
in the face, 44 Farewell, my friend, my dearest friend, a 
demain done, a drmain ! ' 

4h4 lle turned, and I watched his retreating form 
gradually lade in the moonlight, with a heart bounding 
with gratitude and joy at the prospect of my approaching 
deliverance. The horses were waiting on the by-road 
by the >ide of the chateau, and 1 could hear their joyous 
neigh from the gate where 1 was leaning to gaze alter 
Giordoni. Everything seemed to breathe of peace and 
happiness. There was a nightingale perched among the 
branches of the mulberry-tree beneath which 1 stood, 
and her joyous melody gushed forth unsubdued, more 
free and unconstrained methought when the shadow of 
Giordoni no longer darkened the pathway; multitudes 
of the bright green glow-worms, peculiar to the summer 
nights of our country, were chasing each other oyer the 
smooth turf. 1 thought l had never beheld a night of 
such calm, such placid beauty. 

44 4 I was like the >ehoolboy about to escape the do- 
minion of his pedagogue; eager to be free, yet scarcely 
as yet decided on the use that he would make ot his 
long-cove tee 1 liberty. L had many plans in view, but 
none a* yet decided. 

44 4 1 will go from hence to Lyons/ said l to myself, 
as I returned with light step towards the house; ‘ there 
will I remain for a while, to study the manners of the 

f soplc of whom I have heard so much; then on — on to 
aria ; ’tis there and there alone 44 (/non trouve le <pw 
xionn'en a pas,'' I could scarcely contain my feelings 
at the thought of the change which by my own address 
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and discretion I was about to work in my destiny, and I 
whistled and sang aloud in glee at the bare thought of 
so much happiness. 

“ i No more slavery, no more espionnage, and — shall 
[ own it, my friends? — no more fear of a cold and dis- 
dainful love! Yes, there was the secret of the discon- 
tented misery of the last few months of my existence. 
From the evening of my first visit at the villa of Count 

V , I had become the slave of the fair Signora 

Isabella. Her disdain of my advances, her coldness, 
had served to increase my passion, but had changed its 
character. Hope had given way to defiance, defiance 
to despair, yet still I loved, and this teas the reason why 
l wished to Jiee in secret from the home where I was born, 
like a thief or an usurper —this it was that drove me 
forth to seek elsewhere the liberty I felt that I had lost 
— the repose which I so greatly needed. All these 
subjects for the future passed rapidly through my mind 
as I returned up the avenue. I had just gained the 
hall, I was ascending the steps which led to my apart- 
ment, when I was startled by the sound of footsteps close 
behind me. I was alarmed: I knew that the domestics 
had been all dismissed, and had long before retired from 
that part of the building, while the agent had my orders 
to await me with the horses. I turned in trepidation, my 
heart fluttered in my bosom, and my cheek grew pale as 
marble- it was (Hordom who followed me! 

“ * Such was the state of abject fear in which 1 lived 
that, in the nervous agitation of the moment, I was 
about to confess my guilty design, and to sue for par- 
don; but there was neither anger nor suspicion upon 
the brow of the Jesuit, and it was with a calm and 
gracious smile that he spoke, as he held up before me 
a little billet which scented the air with the sweetest 
perfume. 

“ ‘ See what a faithless messenger am I,’ said he, 
shaking his head with a bonhomie quite paternal; ‘I was 
commissioned to dein* r this letter with great despatch, 
and had well-nigh forgotten it altogether! 'Twits well 
I thought of it before 1 got home, for I know not how I 
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might have* been received had I returned without the 
answer.’ 

“ ‘ I was seized with sudden faintness as I mechani- 
cally unsealed the billet and gazed at the signature. It 

was from the Demoiselle Isabella de V , and, as 

I read the contents, my very soul gave way beneath 
the influence of the kindness and the tender tone it 
breathed. 

“ ‘Need I say that I departed not that night — that 
I even retired to rest rejoicing that I had been pre- 
vented from listening to the rash suggestions of my evil 
genius, for such I was soon taught to believe the secret 
warnings of mv better reason, to which had 1 but 
hearkened then, I should have been saved a whole life 
of misery. 

“ ‘To yon, who are both men of the world, then* is 
no need to describe the sequel. Before three months 
had elapsed, I had become as fervent a prosolvte to the 
principles which governed the “ blessed Order” as (jior- 
doni himself! — In three months more, the land which 
my father had saved with so much care and pains, 
and which I myself had toiled so assiduously to im- 
prove, deeming it a heritage to descend to my children's 
children, was no longer my own; it belonged by pro- 
mise to the holy society of Jesus, of whom I now was 

5 >roud to sign myself a weak, unworthy member. 
During all this lime I had lived in a dream — a delusion 
the more wild and stirring, inasmuch as I am of a cold 
and torpid character, requiring the most powerful emo- 
tions to rouse me from my apathy. I do not think that 
I ever reflected on the future. It was enough that the 
Contessa Isabella loved me. She told me so again and 
again, and each time that she had spoken the ♦words, 1 
had granted some concession of which l repented not, 
deeming no sacrifice too great to win that single smile 
which 1 had bv this time learned to prize more highly 
than my fortune — than my very life — to deem more 

f recioua than my father's memory or my mother's love! 

was ’"oust'd from the trance into which I hail fallen by 
h letter from my brother Cesario, which was put into 
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niy hand on my return home late one evening from the 
villa V . It contained but few words, full of dark- 

ness and mystery — the restraint of one labouring under 
the terror of discovery. 

“ ‘ I have much to tell you,' wrote he ; ‘ beware ! you 
arc deceived. I shall be with you to-night, but let it 
not be known. I wish to say but one word to you, and 
must depart again before dawn, without leaving the 
slightest trace of my visit. Let the gate at the bottom 
of the garden be left unlocked to-night, and, when all 
in the chateau have retired to rest, meet me by the tank 
close to the entrance. Hesitate not — I shall wait there 
till you come. You will find upon the first step of the 
reservoir a branch of the alder which grows there, which 
I will cut the moment I arrive, as a signal that I am 
waiting for you.’ 

4 I cannot describe to you the perplexity into which 
I was thrown by the contents of this letter — nor the 
anxiety with which I awaited the opportunity of com- 
plying with the request contained in it. It seemed as 
i'Ahat moment was destined never to arrive, so tediously 
did the evening pass — so slow did the domestics seem 
in their preparations for retiring to rest. 

u • At length all was quiet in the chateau, and, with 
thanks to Heaven that it should at last be so, I muffled 
myself in my cloak, and ventured forth. The night was 
dark ; there were neither moon nor stars ; but so im- 
pressed was I by the tone of mystery in which my 
brother wrote, that I did not even carry with me the 
lantern with which 1 had returned from the villa, and 
drove back with blows my faithful dog, who had at- 
tempted to follow me as usual, lest his bark might alarm 
the servants. It was a calm, still night — not a whisper 
was heard among the trees, nor the movement of any 
living thing among the busi es which skirted the gar- 
den-path down which I passed, with beating heart, to- 
wards the tank. It was situated in a hollow at the 
bottom of the garden, and in a place well fitted for 
concealment, being embosomed in trees, and surrounded 
by a thick hedge, in order to shade the water from the 
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sun, so that, even in the heat of summer, the air always 
struck damp and chill to any one coming to it from the 
broad sunlit alleys of the garden. 

“‘At the end of the narrow path, so narrow that 
even two persons could not walk in it abreast, a flight 
of stone steps, always wet and slippery, reached to the 
edge of the reservoir, which, at certain seasons of the 
year, was extremely deep and dangerous. I stood upon 
the steps, and endeavoured to penetrate the darkness ; 
but I could discern nothing, save here and there the 
reflection in the water of some faint vapoury star, 
struggling to disperse the cloud which hung before it. 
I stooped and ran my hand along the stone. ( Vsario 
was already there — the branch of alder was laid where 
he had mentioned in his letter. 1 called, in low whispers, 
‘ Are you here, ( Ysario > ' There was no answer — not 
a sound, save, just at the very moment, and almost as 
if in reply, the low, melancholy howling of the dog 
whom I had repulsed on leaving the chateau, and who 
had remained watching at the door ! 1 walked round 

stealthily lo the gate by which my brother must have 
entered — perhaps 1 should find him awaiting me there, 
lint no, the gate was open — lit' must la* in the garden. 
Again did 1 call, and again, and still t he sane* silence: 
and so I fancied that lie must have arrived early, and, 
tired of tarrying in the same spot, was wamien::;/ 
through the grounds, but would most assuredly return to 
the place where he had appointed me to meet him. I 
sat down on the steps of the reservoir, consoled with this 
reflection, and waited on. 

“ ‘ Once or twice I fancied ( heard footsteps approach- 
ing, and then 1 rose and paced in the direction whence 
I fancie d the .sound came. Then would I again call 
upon Cesario- again to meet wi ll disappointment, and 
to sink once more upon the cold stone, in a paroxysm of 
anguish and impatience. By degrees, however, my ear 
became accustomed to the silence, ami my eye to the 
utter darkness; and it happened with me then, as it h:^ 
often done with others — my faculties became fatigued 
with watching and with listening, and I bent my head 
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upon my knees, and fell into an unquiet slumber. I 
know not how long I remained thus, but when I awoke 
it was already dawn — the cold grey early dawn which 
precedes the rising of the sun. The birds were already 
twittering and chattering in the branches above my 
head, and old Volpe, the hound, whom I had beaten 
back on the night preceding, apparently set free by the 
opening of the door, was thrusting his cold nose into 
my hand, to attract toy attention. 1 patted him kindly 
— he looked up into my face with an expression I shall 
never forget, and howled so very piteously, that the 
sound thrilled to my very soul. 

“ I rose from my seat — every limb was paralyzed 
with cold — every joint stiffened by the uneasy posture 
which I had maintained so long. 1 walked to and fro 
for an instant, in order to dissipate the sensation of 
misery which I experienced, and reilccted with vexation 
on the situation in which 1 had been compelled to pass 
the night. I could not help accusing Ccsario of negli- 
gence and want of feeling, in thus leaving me to watch 
and wait in uncertainty for so many hours. I was about 
to move from the spot, when I know not what instinct 
prompted me to gaze around the place once more. I 
even looked over the hedge into the tank, and the dog 
ran hurriedly down the steps and stood at the bottom, 
whining in that sorrowful, uneasy tone, which expresses 
a sense of misery and danger with more power than 
any human language. I was attracted by the peculiar 
steadiness with which the animal stood looking towards 
the opposite side of the tank, and mechanically I suffered 
my gaze to wander in the same direction. 

“ ‘ Suddenly the beating of my heart was stilled, my 
very respiration checked, and the cold perspiration oozed 
in large drops from my forehead, as though I had been 
standing beneath the heat of a burning sun ! There, 
beneath the leaden light of the misty dawn, I could dis- 
tinctly see a human foi lying at the watcrVedgc, still 
and motionless; the five was concealed, turned down- 
wards from the light; but I /<»etr that it was my brother, 
and with a shriek of agony I sprang forward to the spot. 
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with frantic excitement tearing through the hushes 
which impeded my path. Before I had touched the 
body, I knew that life must be extinct. Not for a single 
moment did I labour under the puerile delusion so 
common to people in the like situation, but at once 
felt the certitude that my brother lay dead before me ! 

“ * Death is at all times a ghastly spectacle, but there 
are hours and seasons wherein its presence inspires far 
less horror than at others; the bed of sickness — the 
darkened room — the lighted tapers — the priest murmur- 
ing consolation to the lingering soul — these are the 
natural attendants on death, and soften the disgust and 
dread that we feel at its approach. But here, in the 
full light of the rising dawn, the birds carolling amid 
the branches — the distant song of the merry vintagers 
who were already busy at their labours on the opposite 
hill — all seemed to jar upon the feelings, and to inspire 
a supernatural horror, from which I am not free even 
now when thinking of that hour. I raised my brother 
in my arms. He had fallen forward from the bank, for 
his head was in the water, which circumstance I thought 
at first might have caused suffocation. The bank was 
steep and slippery, likely to have given way beneath his 
feet, and he must have been thus precipitated into the 
water, whence he could not extricate himself without 
help. This was my first impression ; but, as 1 raised 
that lifeless form to the light, I perceived a deep and 
ghastly wound in his side, from which the blood had 
flowed, not freely, but in a thick, turbid pool, and, as it 
were, drop by drop ! The knife with which the deed 
was done lay by his side upon the grass. I recognised 
it as his own— my fathers gift to him when a hoy — 
the verv knife he must have used to cut the branch from 
the alder, as the signal of his arrival in the garden. 
Cesario had died thus, this miserable death, while I 
had been the whole night within sight of his dying 
struggles — within hearing of his dying groan, and vet 
had seen, had heard nothing — and when tired of cursing 
his tardiness, had set me down and sir pi almost within 
arm’s length of his bleeding corpse! 
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44 4 The event caused the greatest consternation 
throughout the whole country. We were much beloved, 
for iny lather’s sake ; and every inquiry was set on foot 
which could lead to a discovery of the means by which 
Cesario had met his death. But every measure proved 
fruitless, and I was forced to console myself with the 
opinion of Giordoni, who expressed a conviction that 
my brother, giving way to the melancholy which so long 
had preyed upon his mind, had committed suicide. The 
letter I had received seemed to many, by its tone of 
mystery, to betray symptoms of the excitement which 
usually precedes the execution of such a deed. Cesario 
was the first person buried in the new chapel of Saint 
Ignatius, Giordoni generously consenting to give abso- 
lution for his crime, and to attribute its commission to 
insanity. 

4 As my destiny had begun, so did it proceed. The 
whole of my property was given up to the Order. I 
had been led on, step by step, by the hope of meeting 
with my reward — the hand of Isabella — she who had 
prevailed upon me to concede every point to Giordoni, 
by promises of eternal love. In the hopes she had held 
out, consisted now my only happiness, for I had no 
longer a future of my own. Of the nourishing fortune 
which my father left me, I was permitted to claim but 
the share which fell to me as one of the meanest mem- 
bers of the Society.” 

44 4 Even then I did not despair — for how could I 
imagine that 1 was to be deceived? IIow can I tell 
you all that followed — how the illusions, one by one, 
dropped from my vision, and left me as I am — without 
faith, without belief either in God or man ! 

44 4 1 had for some time observed a change in Isabella 
— an embarrassment for which she herself, when taxed 
with it by me, would account by attributing it to the 
perpetual disputes and tracasseries which she had to 
endure with her father concerning her attachment to 
me. The old count 1 ad long since forbidden all in- 
tercourse between us, but we had kept up au active 
correspondence, and obtained frequent interviews to- 
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gcther by means of the Abbe Giordoni, and I was there- 
fore justified in believing in her truth. Judge, then, of 
my despair, when told that the eontessa, weary of the 
struggle she had to endure in her own home on my ac- 
count, had resolved to retire to a convent, with the 
determination never to see or correspond with me until 
her father should consent to our union ! She well knew 
that this condition was equivalent to a total rupture. 
I had given up everything for her sake, and she now 
deserted me ! 

u ‘ Von, my friends, have both of you passed through 
the ordeal of passion, and can best judge of tin* storm 
of hate and rage which this conviction raised within my 
bosom — bow in my bitterness l forswore her love, and 
cursed her very name ! It was then that (iiordoni came 
to my aid with his specious arguments and eloquent 
reasonings. He pointed out to me the utter nothing- 
ness of human love, and persuaded me to turn my 
energies into another channel, and, by taking priests 
orders, to seek forgetfulness of my wrongs in satisfied 
ambition. 

‘ I was now, as I have told von, without resource, 
a blighted and a disappointed man : bis proposition 
suited well with the state: of feeling which 1 experienced 
at the time, and 1 accepted it without hesitation. I 
was actuated, in taking this step, by a sentiment of 
revenge, and was glad to prove to the faithless Isabella 
that I relied no longer on her ///v>////’.ve\--that 1 reckoned 
no longer on her love. \ on know how well and how 
truly I fulfilled mv office- how ardently I strove in the 
cause of the demit- and how at Lyons 1 succeeded in 
mv mis-ion and when the dauphin called me to he his 
counsellor and director, how indefatigahly l strove to 
a\ert tiu* evil dav, which 1 felt was dawning for the 
44 Society.*’ 

“ 4 f worked in earnest, and spared neither toil nor 
anxiety in the fulfilment of my task. I might have per- 
sisted to this day, had it not been for a circumstance 
which changed the whole end and aim of my existence. 

1 foul not been long an inmate of Saint Cloud, when I 
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received, from Turin, a packet from my agent, the man 
whom I had chosen to manage the estate when 1 was 
about to depart, to ily from the influence of Giordoni. 
Jle had written to me when at the point of death, and 
the torments of his conscience had instigated him to 
make a full confession of the deceptions of which I had 
been the victim, and in which he had been assisted by 
Giordoni. The Order of Jesus had long coveted the 
estate belonging to the Ccrutti. The abbe had under- 
taken to acquire it. My unhappy brother, being of a 
religious turn, had fallen an easy victim. 

c; 4 Once a member of the order, his task was to be- 
trav every word and action which passed in our family, 
to act as spy upon every proceeding in his father’s house, 
it was his remorse* at the part he was compelled to play, 
which had caused the bitter melancholy that had so 
distressed me in former years, lie had been commis- 
sioned to draw me to the villa V— — . This lie had re- 
sisted, well knowing to what end I was to be attracted 
thither. Mv own desire had, however, served his vow 
of blind obedience; but, as he had p r oved himself a 
weak servant, lie was dismissed in disgrace, and de- 
spatched to another station. The agent was chosen in 
his stead, and well did he execute his foul task. Not a 
look, not a thought of ours, but what was written down 
and conveyed to Giordoni; not a letter but was opened, 
not a message but was reported. As you have seen, J 
f *11 an easy prev to the cunning of the Jesuit — the false- 
hood of the Jrsifitcss. The man, in his confession, went 
on to relate, with tears of repentance, he said, that he 
hmiself had stabbed Ccsario, by u higher command/’ 
He had read the letter before delivering it to me, and 
the person “ in command” had feared that our meeting 
would have marred all. 

“ ‘There was no further revelation; the name of the 
person “ in command’* was withheld, but hypocritical 
still, even at the dying t our, the fellow ended abruptly, 
by calling on me to otic* up my prayers for the repose of 
his eternal soul. My prayer*! he has my everlasting 
curses even in his grave/ 
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“ M. de Talleyrand told me that Cerutti had grown 
so excited while relating the latter portion of his history, 
that the two friends desired him to desist, and to leave 
the recital till another time. It appears that, even with 
this dread secret on his mind, further misery was yet in 
reserve for Cerutti. 

“ The Order of Jesus was tottering to its basis. 
Agents of the Society filled every court in Europe, in 
spite of the contumely east upon them, most especially 
in Erance : yet was it there* that they wen* most active 
in their lnameuvres. Ey a fatality, which, however, will 
not appear singular when we remember the talent which 
''he had already displayed, and tin* high position she held 
in the Order — it was the Contessa Isabella de V — , 

now become Marquise de E 1, who was deputed to 

Saint ( 'loud, which had become the head quarters of 
Jesuitical intrigue. Then- was no witness to the first 
interview which took place between Cerutti and his 
faithless love : but they sav that the scene must have 
been terrific, for he was carried from the apartment to 
his bed in a senseless state, and remained for months 
paralysed in every limb, lie never recovered from the 
shock which this event had given to his constitution. 
Twenty years afterwards, when intimate with Mirabeau 
and Talleyrand, he could not mention the* name of the 

Marquise de I 1 without betraying every symptom 

of the mu>t powerful emotion, and would confess that, 
even amid the excitement of the stirring events in which 
he had been called to take a part, her image was never 
absent from hi* mind. 

u There is little doubt that, had circumstances taken 
their natural course, she would have regained as great an 
influence as she had before possessed. It is certain that, 
during the proscription of the nobility, Itrr safety alone 
caused anxiety to Cerutti, mid even at his latest hour, 
her name was hovering on his lips. The death ot ( l '~ 
rutti was severely felt by the republicans, who hesitated 
not to attribute to him a greater share of talent than 
even that possessed by Mirabeau; and I have heard J* 
de Talleyrand frequently declare that the plan of evcij 
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speech pronounced by the latter was submitted to Ce- 
rutti before it was uttered in the assembly. 

“ The attachment of the two friends was ardent and 
sincere, proof against calumny, and firm in spite of 
jealous intrigue. Chosen to pronounce the funeral ora* 
tion of Mirabeau, Cerutti burst into tears as he con- 
cluded, declaring that he should not long survive the 
loss he had sustained. Ilis prediction was fulfilled. In 
less than a year from that very day, he himself de- 
scended to the tomb, and M. de Talleyrand alone re* 
mained of that all-powerful trio, whose efforts, combined, 
would have given another turn to the destinies of 
Europe.” 


CHAPTER XL 


TIIE SALONS OF PARIS BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


“ With Cerutti, Mirabeau, and the Faiillr Viilageom 
began for Talleyrand a new era, a fresh existence, out- 
wardly, at least, for, after all, it was but the realization 
of the splendid dreams with which lie had solaced his 
young ambition ever since that memorable day on which 
he had changed the dark blue broad-cloth and bright 
buttons of i\\c joi/enx collegia) for the black serge soutane 
of the seminarisie. I have often heard him declare, in 
his moments of epanchanent , that during the years of 
hardship and trial which followed the first brief triumph 
of the new ideas, while toiling for existence in America, 
or struggling to keep up a precarious position in Ham- 
burg, he never once looked back with regret upon the 
splendour of his life as Is* -hop of Autun, surrounded by 
luxury and grandeur ; Ik. never murmured at the loss of 
wealth, the change of station ; but what he should lament 

s 
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to the latest hour of existence, is the decay of that 
society in which he had been bred, which was lost in ’89 
never to return, and which he, perhaps, by his peculiar 
tone of mind, was fitted more than any other man to 
enjoy. The events of *89 divided his life into two 
epochs, so distinct, so far distant from each other, that it 
often seems to him, when looking back upon the past, 
that he has realized the old fable, ami indeed lived and 
breathed during two separate periods, and enjoyed two 
lives, with all their individual hopes and fears, their 
several joys and sorrows, the triumphs and defeats pecu- 
liar to each. 

** I have been much ."truck with some few observations 
of his upon the* charm of the intellectual existence which 
he had enjoyed heiorr the breaking up of the old 
systi m : he scarcely ever reverts to the* Revolution 
without bestowing a regret upon the moral intercourse 
which it dot mved. lie was even then sadly aware that 
the great changes he doired so much must of necessity 
bring ethers which lie dreaded even more. Kvcn then 
he was sometimes led to doubt whether t he* good which 
had been gained could ever compensate for that which 
had been forfeited. So impress-id was he with thhbh.a, 
that he was like the traveller, who, having arrived at the 
summit of the mountain, up whose flowery path he Las 
been eiimbing so gaily, turns back to throw' one wistful 
glance upon the country which be lias left behind, with a 
sad presentiment that, lit' shall not behold the like again. 
When he is in good humour at Valemyiv, he loves to 
lingi r in memory on that time, and I have known him 
remain whole days, and even weeks, absorbed in the 
past, disdaining the present, as unworthy of a goo<I 
mans interest or a wise man’s concern. It is then that 
liis conversation is most interesting: and, alter having 
spent a lew hours in listening to those anecdotes which 
with him hciii to cottier tie source , one might almost be 
led to fancy that one has been bidding commilnion with 
the <h*ad. . 

** 1 remember, on one occasion, to have felt a < w* 
come o’ er me upon hearing him begin an anecdote in 
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these words : ‘ I was one evening at Madame de Bois- 
siere’s, when who should enter but Madame Geoffrin’ — 
Why, the very name is sufficient to bring back the whole 
of the eighteenth century, with its strange mixture of 
elegant badinage and fierce philosophy, its motley crowd 
of rude encyclopedists and elegant marquis a talons 
rouges ! 

“ Talleyrand had the good fortune to enter the world 
of fashion under the very best auspices. It was at the 
house of the Marquis de Brignole, one Saturday evening 
in the year 1772, that he made his debut, on leaving the 
semtnaire . It was a memorable event in his life, of*quitc 
as great importance as any of those which have succeeded 
it, and he felt, far more emotion upon this occasion than 
he did when, some thirty years later, he stepped forward 
to receive the key o {'grand chamhellttn , or \\w port cfeui lie 
of the affaires etrangins. Can you not fancy him as he 
entered that old aristocratic saloon in his pt fit collet ? ( the 
coquettish distinction, now gone by, of the candidate for 
clerical honours.) lie was a remarkably handsome 
youth, and his fresh complexion and long golden hair 
must have appeared to great advantage among the crowd 
of withered sura ns in powdered wig<, with which the 
salon was already Idled. To hear him relate the adven- 
tures of this his first soiree is like reading a page torn 
from some old memoir, and can seldom fail to inspire a 
feeling of interest almost akin to awe in the mind of the 
listener. lie tells a story, too, with peculiar gusto, and 
seems to grow young again in the memory of the cir- 
cumstances which marked his first appearance in society. 

“ Madame de Brignole was one of the most witty 
clever women at that time in Paris, and held a peculiar 
position in society, from having lmd the address to shake 
off the trammels of caste and clique, and to avow herself 
the admirer of all that was admirable, whether it pro- 
ceeded from this set or from that, from the daring philo- 
sophy or shrinking vrui-crogant . She had thus succeeded 
m gathering together in harmony and good-will elements 
the most discordant in themselves, and which could be 
made to amalgamate nowhere save beneath her roof — 

s 2 
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Madame du Deffand and Madame Geoffrin, Voltaire 
and Jean Jacques. 

“ All agreed to consider her salon as neutral ground, 
and to accept at her hands the flag of truce, which she 
held out to each with so much grace and affability. It 
happened that the reception wherein the young "Abbe 
de Perigord made his first appearance was a particularly 
brilliant one, owing to the return of Baron Holbach, 
after a long absence from Paris. It was on this occasion 
that he made the acquaintance of the Chevalier de 
Boufflers, one of the leaders of fashion of the day, a 
specimen of the elegant roue, the tjredin de bonne com - 
pagnie, who still maintained hnicli of the power they had 
acquired. Their friendship commenced with a quarrel, 
and lasted through every change of circumstance until 
the death of Boufflers, which happened during the Resto- 
ration in 18 \~j. 

It would delight you to hear the prince relate this 
story. He laughs even now at the boyish espiegkrii /, 
although expressing great contrition for the horrible pun 
which passion and circumstance wrung from him in the 
heat of the moment. It was his first, and he says it 
was his last also, although its great success might cer- 
tainly have warranted many a repetition of the attempt. 
The young abbe had ensconced himself in a yacant scat, 
quite aloof from the rest of the company, being bent on 
observing all that passed, and earing not for a share in 
the conversation. He had not long been seated in the 
place when he was accosted by Philidor, the renowned 
chess-player, who, like himself, was a man of few north, 
and of most modest and retiring habits. He was an old 
habitue of the house, and therefore a valuable neighbour 
for our young novice, and they soon fell into close 
and friendly conversation. D'Alembert was there, and 
Diderot, and many other of the bright particular stars ot 
the day, and Philidor, with good-natured attention? 
po»nted them out to the abbe, much diverted with the 
great interest the latter seemed to take in each 
trious individual who swe pt past him on his way to la' 
his homage at the feet of the lady of the house. I he} , 
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had been some time conversing thus, when their retire- 
ment was invaded by two young officers, the one an 
hussar, the other belonging to the regiment of* Royal 
Cravatte, poor Marie Antoinette’s favourite regiment, 
and t lie most insolent and saucy one in the whole 
service. They were evidently very deep in the enjoy- 
ment of some good story, for they were speaking low 
and laughing heartily. 

u ‘ Let us get a seat down yonder against the wall,’ 
said the one to the other, and 1 will tell you the rest of 
the joke. I should not like it to be overheard.’ 

u ‘ Rut I see no room,’ replied his companion ; * there 
is Philidor down there talking to some unfledged black- 
bird from the sc mum ire.'* 

“ ‘ No matter, we must have the place. Philidor will 
soon yield, and the abbe cannot hold out against us.’ 

“ They advanced straight to where Philidor and his 
companion were seated, and, with an insolence which 
can hardly be understood in our day, but which it 
appears was quite the mark of high birth and fashion 
at that time, began to annoy, by their loud talking and 
rude beha/iour, the occupants of the two seats which 
thev coveted. Poor Philidor, whose meekness and 
patience were proverbial, soon became alarmed, and 
sounded a retreat at once without parley. lie rose, 
with a frightened look at the abbe, and, remarking that 
the room was so insupportable hot that he was stifled, 
walked away on tip- toe, not even daring to east a glance 
behind. The Chevalier de Roufflcrs, one of the f/anic- 
inms , immediately seized the vacated chair, and sat 
upon it soldier-fashion, astride upon the seat with his 
chin resting on the back, staring with effrontery at 
the young abbe, who, nothing daunted, remained quietly 
in the same position that he had maintained during the 
whole evening, lie had overheard every word of the 
conversation which had passed between the two friends 
as they approached, and was determined not to move an 
inch. The Royal Cravatte stood beside the hussar, and 
the abbe was thus completely hemmed in, save on the 
side next the door, through which it was the evident 
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intention of the two friends to make him soon vanish. 
Finding, however, their intention completely defeated 
by the cool manner with which it was received, the 
Royal Cravat te lost patience, and asked the abbe, with 
a sneer, if the heat of the place did not incommode him, 
at the same time advising him, with condescending kind- 
ness, to seek the refreshing coolness of the second salon , 
as his friend had already done at their approach. But 
the abbe answered with a bland politeness peculiar to 
his manner even then, thanking the officer for his atten- 
tion, but assuring him that, being of a rather chilly 
nature, he preferred remaining in the warmer apartment. 
Royal Cravat te thereupon grew angry; he was a Cadet 
de Montignv, not long arrived from Normandy, and had 
not yet lost his miserable Norman drawl. 

4 * 4 Difc.c dour, won chrr abbl\ said he. 4 Perl laps, as 
you are just horn, you may not yet have been to school: 
you have yet to learn many things, Monsieur l’Abbe, 
among which — ’ 4 Pardon me,’ interrupted the abbe, 

starting up, with heightened colour and with Hashing 
eye, and mimicking the lengthened nasa twang of the 
officer, 4 I hurt* been to school, and have learnt my 
letters, and know that an ubUr (A 11) is not made to rider 
(CD), and 'tis not vour <////■ ( K P) can make me ntcr 

(° r iy 

44 The loud voice and insolent gesture of the officer 
had caused a little knot of the assembled guests to gather 
round, and this sally was received with roars of laughter. 
Boufflers, who never could resist pleasantry, seemed 
more diverted than any one present ; and, while the 
discomfited Koval Cravattc slunk among the company, 
unable to hear the mockery which the witty retort ot 
the abbe had brought upon him, Boufflers shook him 
heartily by the hand, and applauded the jest with right 
good will. • 

44 This is the very first bun -mot of the prince upon 
record, and although lie expresses himself heartily 
ashamed of its perpetration, yet it was the means ot 
establishing his reputation as a person not to be slighted, 
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one with whom it would be necessary to reckon before 
venturing on pleasantry. The story, of course, went 
round the salon , to the infinite delight of the savans , 
who were enchanted at witnessing the military insolence 
of the Royal Cravatte receive a check from a quarter 
whence it would have been so little expected. Rumour 
of the witticism soon reached the ears of Madame du 
Deffand, who instantly requested that the young abbe 
might be presented to her. It was the Chevalier de 
Bou filers himself who undertook the office, and, with a 
fluttering heart, young Talleyrand walked across the 
solofi, and accosted the venerable lady, whose great fame 
for making reputations had reached even to the shninaire 
from which he had just escaped. It was an awful mo- 
ment of his life, and lie describes it as one of the greatest 
emotion he has ever experienced. 

“Madame du Deffand was at that time the oracle of 
the witty circles of Paris; her verdict was sufficient at 
once to make or mar the reputation of a man of wit; 
and it cannot be wondered at, therefore, if our young 
semina n'sfr approached with reverence the high fauteuil 
in which the lady sat, as it were enthroned, presiding 
over the assembly with undisputed sway, nor if the whole 
scene should have produced an impression upon his me- 
mory which time has not even yet been powerful enough 
to efface. Madame du Deffand was surrounded by a 
select circle of -her chosen friends, the favourite few 
whom she honoured with especial notice ; and in the 
midst there stood, beside her chair, a low stool, reserved 
for those with whom she wished to hold more private 
converse than could possibly be enjoyed with any mem- 
ber of the circle. It was to this seat that the Chevalier 
de Boufflers led the voting Abbe de Perigord, who thus 
in a moment found himself the object of curiosity and 
criticism to the whole collection of heuux-esprits . , who 
served as a kind of body-guard to their queen elect. 
The abbe was, howcvci. at the moment, but little occu- 
pied with the effect wKch he might produce upon the 
company; his attention was entirely absorbed by Ma- 
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dame du Deffand herself; and if he did experience a 
slight nervous agitation as he took his seat beside her, it 
was in dread of her all-powerful verdict alone. 

“ It was almost impossible to imagine a countenance 
of greater benignity than that of Madame du Deffand ; 
she was a complete specimen, both in person and cos- 
tume, of venerable beauty ; and as the abbe gazed upon 
her, he felt that there was no longer ridicule in the pla- 
tonic love of Horace Walpole, or in the enthusiastic 
passion of her later admirers. She had been, as you 
are aware, totally blind for many years, and this in- 
firmity, instead of being a disfigurement, as might be 
imagined, seemed to increase the mild placidity of her 
features almost to beatitude. At the moment of young 
Talleyrand’s approach, she was still under the influence 
of the delight which his boyish retort had inspired, and, 
as soon as he was seated, she bade him recount the story, 
which he was fain to do, and, aided by her encourage- 
ment and the applause of the circle, he told it w r it'n so 
much verve and good-humour, that his success was com- 
plete. lie was welcomed among the coterie as a kindred 
spirit, and from that hour was considered an acquisition 
to that choice ‘circle.’ lie was thus thrown at once 
into the midst of the society of yens-de-lettres of that 
epoch, the most brilliant ever registered in the annals 
of the world. The schoolboy pun of Talleyrand is for- 
gotten now — lost amid the more sterling wit of the many 
bon-mots and trite aphorisms to which he has given 
utterance, and which have become popular in every 
country. Not so the naive exclamation of Madame du 
Deffand upon the occasion, when she learned the fright 
and sudden retreat of Philidor. ‘ That man was born a 
fool> said she ; nothing but his genius saves him/ 

“It is by the multiplicity of anecdotes of this nature 
that the prince has the power of conveying the listener, 
at a single bound, back to the eighteenth century. The 
absence of all passion, or, what is more probable, the 
gvea* command he has acquired over it, gives a greater 
interest to his recitals than any I have ever experienced 
while reading the best written memoirs. I have heard 
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from another quarter of the judgment of the prince’s 
character pronounced by the blind woman on that very 
same evening, and which, if true, ought to stamp her 
fame as a physiognomist beyond compare. After having 
passed her hand slowly over the features of the young 
abbe, as was her wont when any stranger was presented 
to her notice, she exclaimed, * Alkz , jeuue homme . Na- 
ture has been lavish of her gifts, and your own foresight 
will render you independent of those of fortune.’ 

“ The immense variety of pictures like the foregoing, 
which the prince can command at will from the store- 
house of his memory, is almost incredible. No one 
seems to have understood so well as himself that stupen- 
dous epoch, the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
that glorious reign of intellect and reason, when, for the 
lirst time in the history of society, genius and talent 
were admitted to greater consideration than high birth 
or riches ; when every passion — the love of pleasure — 
the love of power — even the love of the marvellous — 
had given place to the love of truth — sometimes the 
greatest of all marvels: when the oh! aristocracy, tot-, 
tering with decay, seemed to call in weak and puny 
accents upon its robust successor, the aristocracy of 
letters, for succour in its hour of need, ‘ Help us, or we 
perish!’ and was answered sturdily, 4 lie of us ; or look 
to yourselves;’ when the high-born and the long-de- 
scended sought no more to honour with patronage, but 
to Jiatter by imitation, those whom their ancestors 
would have deemed of scarcely more importance than 
their lacqueys; when, to be admitted to the circle of 
Madame Geoffrin, or the dejeuners of the Abbe Mo- 
rellct, was a distinction more eagerly sought for than 
the admission into the royal circles had been during the 
preceding reign. 

“This short pause before the revolution, which might 
be compared to the breathing time allowed to comba- 
tants, or rather to the cold shiver which precedes the 
raging fever, lias been described by the prince as the 
most intoxicating period of hi* lire. In this unprece- 
dented mixture of society, he was viewed with favour 
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by each and all. Whether as the nobleman of aristo- 
cratic descent, or the man of wit and talent, he was 
admitted into every circle, and perhaps was thus sin- 
gular in his perfect acquaintance with them all. lie, 
who has so little enthusiasm in his character, will some- 
times grow quite enthusiastic when speaking of that 
time; and l have heard him exclaim with melancholy 
pride, ‘ Could 1, by forfeiting the memory of that brief 
space of light and glory, add thrice the number of years 
so spent to my existence nnu\ I would not do it. I 
hold too dear even the privilege which 1 possess of ex- 
claiming with Ovid, u l it li taut inn” and often mourn 
those days in the very words of old Hrantdmc : “No- 
thing is left of all that wit and gallantry, that vast ex- 
penditure (folu ih'/icnsr) of bravery and chivalry. What 
good remains to me of all this pomp? None — save that 
l hare seta it !* ' 

u The greatest of all the regrets expressed by the 
prince is lor the art of conversation, ‘ /V//7 tie eauserj 
which, he declares, never flourished in anv country save 
• France, and has been lost even there ever since the 
revolution. He himself is perhaps the only individual 
left to tell us in what that ‘art’ consisted. lake every 
gift of the Muses, it seemed to slum the circles of the 
great, and to flourish best where reigntd equality. The 
reunions of Madame Ncckcr in Paris, when her hus- 
band was minister, were always still’ and embarrassed; 
her charming dejeuners at St. Oucn, where all state and 
ceremony were laid aside, will be for ever celebrated in 
the annals of letters. The proper cultivation of the 
4 art of conversation’ was dependent on the union 
many circumstances, and success could not be relied on 
even bv those who appeared in every wav best qualified 
for the attempt. None could tell why it was that sonic 
succeeded thus while others failed while the same wit 
which shone so brightly in one salon was dull and frigid 
in another. D’Alembert declared that he could find 
conversation but in one single salon in Paris, that ot 
Madame Hoard, the wife of the celebrated translator 
and commentator of Hume and Robertson, ot who® 
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Boufflers said to M. dc Talleyrand one day, * Site is the 
only pretty woman of my acquaintance icitli whom I have 
never been in love ; and yet she is the woman 1 love best on 
earth.' A more delicate compliment to virtue than this 
was, perhaps, never paid. Diderot was most animated 
in the house of Madame llclvetius, and nursed his 
powers for her reception -da vs. 

“Madame Geoffrin herself presided over her own 
salon after the death of Fontenellc, who, for many years, 
deaf, purblind, and almost centenary, had thrown such 
lustre on her meetings, that foreigners of rank, and 
wealth, and talent, had crowded to Baris merely to be 
presented there: and such was the charm of the society 
into which they found themselves ushered, that many 
of them renounced their country to enjoy it without 
molestation. Ihiffon, who in ordinary intercourse was 
vulgar in the extreme (so at least says M. de Talleyrand, 
who knew him well), became sublime at Moulin-Joli, 
where Watelet the painter had the good luck to assemble 
aM tbe wit and talent of the capital. Here it was that 
Buffon one day grew inspired, and recited whole chap- 
ters of his work without missing a single word, much to 
the astonishment of many of the strangers there, who 
thought that it was all improvisation. These intellectual 
soirees of the rot are had succeeded in the guidance and 
government of ‘conversation’ to the petifs sonpers of the 
(tncien reyiwe , hut differed from them, inasmuch as the 
intellect alone was fed. The principle of equality had 
gone so far, that it was agreed among the literati to 
avoid the tables of the rich, lest he who gave a good 
dinner should feel a right to direct the conversation. 

“At most of these literary meetings, therefore, no 
set repast was to he found; the refreshments pro- 
vided were but scanty and of the simplest kind. One 
single cup of coffee for each guest at Madame Suard’s, 
one single glass of punch ( sometimes prepared by Frank- 
lin, though) at Madame Helve tius's, formed the whole 
ot the menu. Sobriety was considered indispensable to 
the clearness and steadiness of debate, and the intellect 
remained unthickened by caLug and drinking. # The 
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Abbe Morcllet alone had chosen to add music and 
feasting to the attraction of the conversation held at his 
house, and had done so with success. But the dejeum rs 
were exquisite, although slight. 4 Eat a little and of 
little ’ was the abbe’s recommendation to his guests, and 
the music, that of Gluck, was presided over by himself, 
and executed by Mellico. The first representation of 
4 Orphee’ took place at one of these dejeuners , the ro- 
mance of which had such an effect on Rousseau, that he 
almost fainted on hearing it, declaring that 4 It was 
music never to be heard at all, or listened to for ever.’ 

44 There was but little jealousy at these different re- 
unions ; each came prepared to contribute to the gene- 
ral amusement, and to listen to the contributions of 
others. Every one was openly criticised and honestly 
applauded according to his merit. The barren fecun- 
dity of Parny could find admirers as well as the noble 
poetry of Delille. 'There was scarcely, indeed, a dis- 
tinction of cotericy so nicely were the elements of this 
society blended. The only dis>idencc which existed 
was between Madame Gcoffrin and the Abbe Morcllet, 
in consequence of the preference of dean Jacques Rous- 
seau for the house of the latter. Madame Gcoffrin had 
sought by every means in her power to conciliate the 
good-will and favour of Jean Jacques, but she tv as too 
fond of patronage. And to all her advances he had 
answered, in his surly language, 4 that he hated both 
benefits and benefactors.’ 

u The well-known mot p'upiunt of Madame Gcoffrin 
upon the abbe’s guests, which she declared were com- 
posed of 4 trompeursy trumpfs y trompetteSy amply revenged 
her disappointment, but widened the breach between 
the rival camps. 

44 4 The chief delight of the abbe s reunions,' says Ai- 
de Talleyrand, 4 was the perfect equality which reigned 
there. The terror of any encroachment or assumption 
of superiority was so great, that Madame Stmrd. on 
being accused of allowing d'Alembert to act as president 
of the society gathered at her house, by placing him on 
a higiier fauteuil than those occupied by the other guos # s, 
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was obliged to apologize for so doing, and to plead the 
ill health and weakened digestion of the philosopher, 
which compelled him to remain continually in an almost 
upright position.’ 

“ ‘ Good Heavens! what a quantity of pattens!’ ex- 
claimed, in a sneering tone, M. de Creutz, the Swedish 
ambassador, as he entered the ante-room at Madame du 
Pcffand’s, where Madame Necker had undertaken to 
present him. 

“ 6 So much the better,’ answered the lady, ‘they give 
us promise of good company.’ 

“ It was in the frank reception of talent, no matter 
whence it emanated, wherein lay the secret charm of 
these conversaziones . No individual was excluded as a 
matter of course, none admitted as a matter of right. 

“ I remember being once much delighted with an argu- 
ment which took place upon this very subject between 
the prince and one of the best writers of our own day, 
who has since risen to greatness and power by the as- 
sistance of his pen alone. The latter maintained that 
5. greater knowledge of mankind was to be obtained by 
the study of well-written books, than could be acquired 
even by personal experience. The prince, in reply, 
gave utterance to some of the most beautiful and ori- 
ginal thoughts which I have ever heard him express. 

“ * Tell me not of books,’ said he, good-humouredly. 
‘ they never Can contain the natural impressions of the 
writer. They can express neither surprise nor fear — 
the very anger which they convey has been all premedi- 
tated. Tell me not of books — they are “composed'’ 
by men, and arc even greater hypocrites than they. 
The history of every age would be found with far 
greater truth in the history of its conversations {cauteries) 
than in the most brilliant of its literary productions. 
Few men write, all converse ; authors have copied each 
other, both in style and sentiment, ever since the world 
be gan, but the causcnr . himself, and speaks as he feels 
and thinks. The old ;r:iom, verba volant , is a great evil, 
but the addition to the proverb, scripta manent , is a 
greater still. You, who are preparing to write the his- 
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tory of one of the greatest struggles which ever took 
place in the annals of the universe, would do well to 
study the history of the conversations of the genera- 
tions preceding; you will find there the preconception 
of many an event which falsely seems to have occurred 
spontaneously, and which overwhelms us with wonder 
at its apparent rashness. Even Louis Quatorze, whose 
Bastile yawned so greedily for those who dared to write 
a syllable against the justice of his measures, was known 
to wince beneath the lash of the witty rauseurs of his 
day : lie felt that he was powerless against their attacks, 
and was compelled to Hatter and to pardon, as Richelieu, 
that greater tyrant still, had been forced to do before 
him. lie was too clever to affect to despise their 
ridicule, and trembled, lest resenting it might expose 
him to further stings.’ 

44 4 Those witlings are as troublesome as summer- 
flics,’ said the magnificent monarch one day to Colbert, 
who had reported to him an epigram which he had heard 
in the -sabm of* .Madame Coriiucl. 

4 * 4 \ es, sire, and just as /ntctm^ucniblej replied 
Colbert. 

44 4 To which remark the greatest sovereign of the 
world could only answer with a sigh of mortified con- 
viction. Not a privilege was granted during the reign, 
not a decree was pas^ d, which had not first been de- 
bated in the circles of fashion, with as much bitterness 
and energy as it afterwards created in the royal council 
chamber. The memoirs of the time, the letters of 
Madame de Sevigne, bear ample evidence of this. The 
regent who succeeded, was himself of a spirit too near 
akin to the intrepid ransr/trs of his reign to visit them 
with severity, ile laughed with them and at them, 
while his hardiness to those writers who displeased him 
was even greater than that of* his predecessor. Louis 
Quinzc encouraged not the persecution of authors, hut 
loved to listen to the daily report of the i4 conversa- 
tions ” which took place, not only among the court 
circles, but even down to those of the lowest baun/ro. 
Madame de Pompadour complains bitterly, in <mc >t 
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her letters, of this extraordinary apathy concerning the 
libels which were published both against herself and him. 

“ lie cares not for what is written, only for what is 
said,” exclaimed she, “*as if any consideration could 
restrain the tongues of ungrateful courtiers.” 

“‘The author of the gross epigram upon Marshal 
Saxe was suffered to go scot-free, while the poor parrot 
who recited it at: Madame de la Vaillierc’s for the 
amusement of the company, was punished with the 
liastile for life. Now compare all these causcrics and 
their results to the con versa/ ions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and their gigantic issue — the great revolution. 
The displacing of a minister — the puerile questions of 
religious form — the end and aim of Telemaquc — these 
were the kind of questions which had formed the sub- 
jects of debate during the reign of Louis Quatorzc. 
The acrimony with which they were discussed, and the 
genius and passion which were displayed in the disputes 
to which they gave rise, sometimes went far enough to 
alarm the throne, without creating the slightest interest 
i i the minds of the people. 

“ ‘ I low different the consequences of that single re- 
mark, made in the midst of a gay and laughing coterie , 
soon after the accession of Louis Seize, when everything 
promised securitv and happiness, pro-perity within and 
peace without, when not a single indication of the dis- 
tant tempest had as yet appeared ; and the old noble- 
man asked, in jeering pleasantry, of his son, who was 
speaking of the power of the law — “ And pray, young 
man, will you tell me what is the law?** and was an- 
swered by the young man, with sudden inspiration, 
“The law is the expression of the* general will!" 
The axiom lias since been repeated to satiety,* and lias 
formed the text and basis of the grandest arguments of 
the revolutionary orators, but tew know that it was first 
pronounced in the manner 1 have described. 1 found 
the whole account of 1 is conversation ” in a letter 
among my uncles papers', in which the writer, who was 
present when it occurred, gives also the description of 
the high disputes which the remark created, after the 
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first moment of silence with which it was received — the 
silence of conviction in the young, the silence of dis- 
approval in the old — had passed away. This maxim, 
which, dropped thus at rando’ni, buried like the acorn, 
not forgotten, and which brought forth such goodly fruit 
in its due time and season, is another proof of the 
tremendous power of our soi-disant “ gay and frivolous” 
CONVERSATION.’” 


CHAPTER XII. 


TALLEYRAND S BOUDOIR — PORTRAITS — MADAME Dr 

BRIONNE — MADAME DE FLA II A UT A GAMBLING 

SCENE — THE CHEVALIER DE FENELON MADAM!- 

GRANDT PRINCESS TALLEYRAND. 


On the morning after the conversation on the art «i' 
conversing, which I have just transcribed, I happens! 
to find myself for some little time alone with (-. in tin 
prince’s dressing-room. I bad been summoned to the 
sanctum by 31. de Talleyrand himself, who had received 
letters from England by that day’s post, in answering 
which my English might, he thought, be turned to ac- 
count. I had obeyed the message with the greatest 
pleasure, as C. had already informed me that admission 
to his boudoir at the hour of his toilet was an honour 
sought by many, and accorded but to few. In this ex- 
clusion he was most rigid, and he reserved the admis- 
sion as a distinction , refusing to yield it as a right even 
to his most intimate friends. It was perhaps well that 
he did so, for, by a singular inconsistency, no who 1ms 
been so often reproached with prudence arid caution, 
was at this moment unguarded and unsuspicious a* l] 
child. As I had, according to the etiquette of the place, 
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forestalled by some little time the precise moment fixed 
by the prince for our rendezvous, I profited by the 
vacant time to examine attentively the furniture and 
ornaments of this favourite retreat of the diplomatist, 
wherein perhaps the peace or discord of European states 
had been at various times planned and promoted. 

It was a light and cheerful apartment, looking out 
into the fosses surrounding the chateau, which, at that 
season of the year, were all gay with verdure mid flower- 
ing shrubs ; then far away the view extended over the 
park, at the end of which the dark forest encircles the 
landscape with a belt of sombre hue, and shuts out the 
distant horizon. The room contained but little furni- 
ture, and that all of the antique cast, in use at the time 
of the Empire, hard and angular, stiff and naked. The 
large leathern chair for the prince, which stood in the 
centre of the room beside an old-fashioned dressing- 
table, upon which were spread the divers utensils for 
his approaching toilet, that awoke certain pleasurable 
reminiscences of the court of Louis Seize and the toilette 
dii matin of the beaux and muscadiu* of’89. Near these 
stood a mahogany bureau, upon which his secretary 
often wicte while the prince dictated the correspondence 
even amid the elaborate iiianauivres of two valcts-dc- 
chambre, which kept him for the moment in a state of 
discomfort and subjection. 

The walls were hung round with portraits. C. told 
me that they were, without exception, those of fricmh y 
and I examined the collection with the greatest interest. 
They were arranged without any attempt at order, 
neither by age nor date, merely according to the shape 
of the frame, and the size of the panel, and it was 
curious to observe the confusion to which such an ar- 
rangement had given rise ; Alexander the autocrat and 
ilirabeau the democrat hung side by side, while Freron 
and Voltaire gazed at each other with that peculiar 
smirk which has been so happily denominated the 
“ painter’s smile.” I was shuck with the vast number 
of female portraits, of all ages and denominations, which 
met the eye; there was a beau if ul crayon drawing of 
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Madame de Genlis with her harp, and another of Madame 
de Stael with her book and pencil, and a full-length paint- 
ing of Madame Roland hung opposite to one of Madame 
de Lamballe. I glanced over the collection with most in- 
tense interest ; ii was the romantic chapter of the life 
of M. dc Talleyrand, one with which diplomacy and 
politics had nought to do. “How I should wish you 
to tell me the history of the individuals whose repre- 
sentations arc assembled here/’ said I to C., who was 
watching me as I walked leisurely round ; “ what ad- 
mirable illustrations to your ‘Vic Anccdotique ’ they 
would furnish ! v 

“ Indeed,** returned my friend, <c the ‘ Vie Anecdo- 
tique’ would scarcely be complete without them. As I 
have already told you, M. de Talleyrand, from his 
earliest youth, has relied upon the support and patronage 
of women. There is scarcely one of these ladies who 
has not played some part in the advancement of his for- 
tune. You might follow the epochs of his life by the 
title and social position of his patronesses. Turn smile: 
but it is even so. lhit this sort ot fif/son often exists be- 
tween person- of different sex in f ram e. It is of every 
kind of friend-hip the most pun* and disinterested: Ion 
is seldom generated bv these attachments : that senti- 
ment would on the one side* tend to mar the* devotion, and 
on the other, render the feu ling liable to the changes and 
chances of caprice. I could call to mind nuinherks- 
examples of this species of allegiance, which, Inning 
begun in youth, have continued unto old age. with t he 
same confidence, the same self-sacrifice, Como hither; 
you will find an apt illustration of my meaning/’ 

He led me to a portrait placed in the shadow of the 
chimney. 44 This was the first friend of M. de Talley- 
rand, when he was a youth just let loose from the snne 
7tair<\ and she whom this picture represents was a woman 
already advancing to maturity, Surely we cannot sus- 
pect the existence of love there . This lady, whose name 
was so long associated with every early success of the 
prince, when he was still Abbe do Pcrigord, was the 
celebrated Comtes.se de Brianue, the mother ot the uu* 
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fortunate Princess de Lamballe, and grandmother of the 
present King of Sardinia. She was the first to distin- 
guish the merit of the young abbe, and by her influence 
to maintain him in his position in spite of the dislike 
manifested towards him by the court of Marie Antoi- 
nette. Even lately 1 heard him speak of her in terms of 
intense gratitude and affection; and his voice, usually so 
deep and grave, faltered as he recounted to me the story 
of her death. She was among the first emigrants after 
the breaking out of tire revolution, and retired to the 
Austrian dominions, having, by permission of the em- 
peror, assumed the title of Princess of Lorraine. There 
she lived in poverty and obscurity for some years, resist- 
ing every effort made by M. d«* Talleyrand to obtain 
forgiveness for what she deemed his crime in having de- 
serted his caste and renounced his profession, to adopt 
the principles of the revolution. 

“ Among the little circle of devoted friends who had 
gathered round her in her exile, the conduct of M. dc 
Talleyrand was frequently the subject of conversation, 
and she has been heard to declare that his defalcation 
had given her more pain than many sorrows which 
ought to have touched her more nearly. In the year 
1806, when 31. de Tallevrand, then in the zenith of his 
favour with Napoleon, accompanied the latter on his 
famous tour of 1 mediation' into Austria, he repaired to 
the little town of Linz, where the princess had chosen 
her retreat, expressly to obtain an interview, witli the 
hope of soothing her into forgetfulness of his errors. 
Tiie letter which he despatched from the inn where he 
alighted, was a model of grace and politeness, lie had 
recalled in its composition all the halt-forgotten traditions 
of courtesy and high-breeding which he had learned in 
her school, lie had flattered her by every expression of 
gratitude for former favours, appealed to the memory of 
bygone days, and anno ’need his intention of personally 
waiting upon her for the answer on the morning follow- 
ing, unless he received a summons to appear before her 
that same evening. 

“ No answer came that nigm, and accordingly about 

T 
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twelve on the day following, the prince set forth from the 
little inn where he had alighted, to gain the small chateau, 
situated a short league from the town, where the princess 
resided, full of doubt, and already somewhat disappointed 
at not having received, in reply to his letter, even so much 
as a cold permission to present himself before her. l ie had 
attired himself in a costume which should rccal to her 
mind as much as possible the period of their first ac- 
quaintance, having carefully laid aside every token of the 
rank which he held at the court of the usurper, resolving 
that nothing in his person or demeanour should shock 
the taste and feelings of his friend, lie has often owned 
to me that his heart beat with such violence as he drew 
near the chateau which the guide pointed out to him as 
that occupied by the princess, that lie ielt half inclined to 
turn back, and to leave his errand unaccomplished until 
he had received some token of the oblivion oi bis errors, 
which he had been at so much pains to seek. 

*• At length, the carriage stopped before the gate of a 
ruinous-looking building, which stood on the brow of the 
hill outside the town. M. de Talleyrand alighted, and 
walked up to the iron gate which looked into the; fore- 
court, for he thought it might appear more discreet and 
in better taste to avoid every semidance of state and 
ceremony, lie wished to bring toiler mind the Abbe 
de Iderigord alone, and hoped she might forget what he 
had become since then. Tin; whole place wore a wild 
and desolate aspect, and the silence alarmed him. Not 
a soul was stirring about the prembes, and what was still 
more extraordinary, was the circumstance of the shutters 
being all closed, although it was bright noon-day. 

“ lie pulled the hell with a violent effort, and it sent 
forth that hollow, melancholy sound which is so peculiar 
to a deserted building. 'Hie summons was answered by 
an old portress, who hobbled to the gate with lagging 
pace, and eyes red and swollen with weeping, while, 
close at her heels, followed the old dog, whom he reco- 
gnised on the instant, as old Vaillant, who used to run 
so joyously down the steps of the perron to meet him 
when he entered the courtyard of the hotel of Madame 
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dc Brionne in Paris. But the animal knew him no 
longer, for he; barked and growled with savage furv at 
every token of recognition, and the woman only sobbed 
the louder in answer to his inquiries. 

“ ‘ The princess was gone /’ she said. c She had de- 
parted but a few hours before. She had left the chateau 
with all her retinue, and she feared that her highness 
would never return !’ M. dc Talleyrand has described 
the pang of that moment as being one of the most bitter 
that he has ever experienced throughout his whole life ; 
and lie remained for an instant silent from emotion. 
The woman drew from her pocket a letter which she 
said was to be delivered to the gentleman who had 
written from Linz on the evening before, and who was 
to call for the answer. The prince took it in silence, 
not daring even to gaze upon its contents until alone. 
He re-entered the carriage, and drove towards the town, 
and it was not until the chateau was lost to sight, and 
the barking of old Yaillant was heard no more, that he 
mustered courage sufficient to break the seal, and open 
the envelope. 

“ It contained nought but his own letter — not a word, 
not a syllable in explanation, lie turned to the super- 
scription, and then no longer felt astonishment. It was 
addressed to the * Prince da li current , Ministrc de Napo- 
leon, Empereur des Francois' Every word was under- 
lined ; the meaning was clear. Such a person was un- 
known to the Princcsse de Lorraine ! In spite of her 
advanced age and feeble health — in spite of the assurance 
of protection which Napoleon had vouchsafed to her on 
his approach, she had lied from the place rather than 
meet him who had deceived all her hopes, and fallen so 
low (to use her own expression) as * to serve as footstool 
to enable the usurper to sit more at his ease upon the 
throne of the Bourbons.* She returned no more to Linz 
oven after the departure of Napoleon, but fixed her resi- 
dence at Presburg; and when M. dc Talleyrand re- 
paired to Vienna to assist at the famous congress of 18 14, 
his friendship made him torget his former repulse, and 
once more did he solicit more humbly, more passionately 
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than before, for pardon and reconciliation. This time 
the appeal was not in vain : he had returned to the good 
and righteous cause ; he had once more re-entered the 
rote metre, and she answered him in her own hand, and 
by return of courier, bidding him use all despatch, as 
c the moments now were numbered.’ 

“ No sooner did the missive reach him* than he set 
out from Vienna without a moment’s delay, travelling 
night and day, until lie reached Presburg. It was just 
at the grey peep of dawn when he traversed the streets 
of that ancient city, but yet he resolved to drive at once, 
prompted by one of those singular presentiments to 
which through life he has always listened, to the old 
palace which the princess now inhabited. 

Ci How different was his reception from that he had 
experienced at Linz! Even at this curly hour, servants 
were standing round the gate ; and as soon as his car- 
riage, with the broad rattling wheels and jingling hells, 
had turned the corner of the street, the gates were 
thrown open wide, and the carriage entered at once 
without impediment, it was evident that lie had been 
expected with impatience, for he was received in silence, 
as if there had been no time to waste in idle greeting. 
The old servants whom he remembered did not speak 
out their welcome, but merely bowed in acknowledg- 
ment of his kindly recognition, and hurried him without 
announcement and without ceremony into the chamber 
of their mistress. 

“ It was not until he stood ujxm the threshold of that 
silent chamber and viewed the scene within, that the 
truth flashed upon his mind— then the reason of the ex- 
pectation and the silent greeting, of the haste in which 
he had been ushered into her presence, became evident 
at once, and he tottered forward to the bed, and fell 
upon his knees by the side of the priest, whose muttered 
prayer filled the room with a low mysterious murmur. 
Madame de Brionne was dying; her eyes were already 
closed, and her fingers were already relaxing their grasp 
of the rosary which lay outside the bed. It seemed as 
if the repose of death had already stolen over her, when 
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suddenly, as if a supernatural instinct had warned her 
of the entrance of M. de Talleyrand, she started up, 
andLsazcd at him fixedly ; then said, with a sweet, sad 
smire of affection, as she stretched forth her hand to- 
wards him, ‘ Ah, Monsieur de Perigord, you alone can 
tell how dearly I have loved you !’ She sighed deeply, 
sank back upon the pillow, and before his lips had ceased 
their pressure upon her outstretched hand, it lay power- 
less and dead within his own ! She had died while the 
words of tenderness with which she had greeted him 
were yet upon her lips, and while that smile of reco- 
gnition yet lingered on her placid countenance. And 
when M. de Talleyrand rose from that bedside, her 
form was already straightened beneath the coverlet : the 
tapers were already lighted round the bed, and the sheet 
was thrown over her face, concealing it from view, so that 
lie beheld it no more ! 

“ 1 have always considered this event as one of the 
most touching episodes in M. dc Talleyrand's life. I 
have heard him speak of Madame de Brionue in terms 
of the highest veneration, as a woman of the most ex- 
alted virtue, and one of the grandest souls he had ever met 
with, well fitted by nature to be that which fortune had 
made her — the sister and mother of kings and princes — 
and there is, perhaps, a little remorse mingled with the 
regret with which he laments the loss of her society 
during so many years. Her advice had guided and 
sustained his youth ; it might, perhaps, have aided him 
m his maturer age ; and, while he was at the height of 
his power and influence during the empire, he has often 
surprised, in his own jnind, a slight feeling of uneasi- 
ness respecting the sentiment with which Madame dc 
Brionnc would peruse the journals wherein his name 
Was mentioned in connexion with that of the emperor. 
I think that the tic which bound him to Madame de 
Brionue must have In m the only one by which he 
suffered his soul to be held captive. In other eases, he 
withstood the influence *, in tins one alone did he submit 
to it, perhaps, in fact, scarcely conscious of his slavery. 

“The next link in these voluntary bonds was that 
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woven by beauty and talent combined. Young as he was, 
he was already too old to be captivated by wit alone . The 

world, and were I attempting to represent the prmcc, 
not as he really is, but as I should wish to find him, I 
might gloss over the one spot of this kind which has 
darkened his career, or endeavour to wipe off the re- 
proach which lie has incurred ; but I will give you the 
facts as they really were, leaving you to make your own 
comments. 

“It would appear that, contrary to the usual theon, 
the fascination entered neither by the eye nor by the 
ear; it was the result of fanatical admiration of his great 
powers of mind. This lady was married, at the age of 
fifteen, to the Count do Flahaut, who was fifty-eight. 
You will, perhaps, be startled at the coolness with which 
I mention this ; but surely there is some excuse in thb 
unjustifiable union, and the instability of principle at 
the time, and it is unfair to separate crime and error 
from the institutions from which they have arisen. It 
was not till after the death of her husband, who perbhcu 
on the scaffold in ’5*2, that she became acquainted with 
M. de Talleyrand, having been in active correspondence 
with him during the whole period of his exile, and having 
saved him, bv her timely information of the state or 
feelings and parties in Paris, from acting with precipita- 
tion, and from yielding to the treacherous invitations ot 
false friends, who advised his return to certain destruc- 
tion. lie had received, for many months, regular 
intimation of all that was passing in the capital. At 
first lie had paid but small attention to these anonymous 
epistles, but, by degrees, as lie beheld the realization oi 
all the previsions put forth by the unknown writer, he 
took confidence, and resolved to abide by the counsel* 
expressed in the mysterious letters, and so blindly eliil 
he rely upon the correctness of the information con- 
tained therein, that, being twice upon the point of re- 
crossing the channel, he twice deferred the step in 
obedience to the advice of hhs anonymous friend, 
each time had cause of rejoicing that he had thus acted* 
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“ Madame Champion, at that time, like himself, an 
exile in London, was his only confidante in this affair, 
and to her alone did he communicate his embarrassment 
touching the author of the correspondence. I have 
spoken to you before, about the singular fatality which 
has sometimes attended upon the steps of M. de Talley- 
rand, and which must be attributable to his surprising 
memory and great powers of observation. In this in- 
stance did he once more experience its influence, and 
bv its aid alone, I have often heard him declare, did he 
discover the name and station of his benefactor. 

“lie had one day been speaking with Madame 
Champion upon the subject, and in his perplexity was 
enumerating the relations whose affection could be likely 
thus to render them vigilant and clear-sighted ; she had 
called over successively every degree of relationship — 
aunt, uncle, cousin, brother. Hut to every new sugges- 
tion, M. de Talleyrand discovered some well-founded 
objection, until, at last, Madame Champion cried, laugh- 
ingly, ‘ Well, it is evident, then, you have, as in the good 
old fairy tales, some wise and powerful Marraine.’ M. 
dc Talleyrand shook his head. ‘‘ Alas, Madame, neither 
Murrain a nor Iillcnl returned lie, quoting from Beau- 
marchais’s ‘ Figaro,’ and the subject dropped. 

“ It was soon after this that the unknown friend 
advised his return to Paris, and, as he had hitherto 
found benefit in following the counsels thus conveyed, 
he hesitated not in this instance. Upon his arrival in 
the capital, he found everything in the state in which 
he had been led to expect it, and his greeting was such 
as to make him rejoice that he had not lingered in the 
execution of the step suggested by his well-wisher. 
After this, he was indefatigable in his researches, lie 
kept the adventure no score', but told it in every circle 
be frequented ; hoping thereby to obtain some clue to 
the discovery of his benefactor. lie felt sure that the 
letters were written b\ a female, not from the hand- 
writing, nor from any peculiar refinement of style, but 
from the singular mixture of boldness and timidity 
which was evident ,in every line. The deep interest 
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expressed for his safety, and yet the kind of awkward 
fear lest this interest should be exaggerated in the mind 
of the reader ; in short, whether it was that the convic- 
tion of M. de Talleyrand led him to believe that such 
disinterested sentiment could emanate from none but a 
woman, I know not, but it is certain that never did his 
suspicion light on an individual of the other sex, while, 
from the very moment of his return to Paris, did he 
begin to look around among the women of his acquaint- 
ance, and to fix suspicion upon each, until further 
research displayed the futility of his surmises. 

“He had already been for some time at Paris without 
being able to obtain a clue whereby to form any pro- 
bable conjectures upon the subject, when, one evening, 
being by chance at a soirui given by Barras, his attention 
was attracted to a young lady whom lie had at iirst 
observed with that languid indifference with which one 
is too apt to survey a stranger, where there is nothing in 
particular to arrest the attention. 31. de Talleyrand had 
been standing, half hid by a curtain, in a recess of one 
of the windows, talking to Count Real, and the lady 
had left her scat at the further end of the room, to take 
one close beside him. He had paid lmt. slight attention 
to this circumstance, and after the departure of Ileal, 
went to join the group of talkers assembled in the 
doorway. 

“ lie had not been lien* many moments, lie fore 
he observed the same pale lady ifi deep black move 
stealthily from the place which she had occupied, and 
where she had been listening with glistening eyes and 
heaving bosom to tin; various questions of interest which 
lie had been debating, and again seat herself close to his 
side. M. de Talleyrand, struck with the pertinacity 
with which she seemed to follow his movements, was 
naturally led to examine her with more attention. *^hc 
was of small stature, and delicate in feature, with eyes 
of most peculiar lustre, and the sable weeds in which 
she was attired added to the interest inspired bv he* 
youth and pallid countenance. ‘Who is that lady ' 
asked M. de Talleyrand, abruptly, of the person wit/ 
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whom he was conversing. The lady blushed deep as 
scarlet. It was evident that she had heard the question. 
c She is the widow of the Count de Flahaut,’ was the 
reply; but it conveyed no association to the memory of 
M. de Talleyrand, and he shook his head, endeavour- 
ing to recal to mind the name at the old court, when 
suddenly his informant continued, c You surely must 
remember her marriage ? It is not so very long ago. 
She was a Demoiselle Filleul, a name of no importance — 
second-rate provincial Iwbvrraux' 

“The word acted like magic upon the whole nervous 
system of M. de Talleyrand. By some unaccountable 
chain of thought, the laughing observation of Madame 
Champion recurred to his mind, and he inquired more 
fully concerning the lady. Everything he heard tended 
to confirm the idea which had so strangely taken pos- 
session of his mind with regard to her identity with his 
unknown protector. Ilis first step, of course, was to 
get himself presented to her. And how could he, with 
Ids tact and observation, fail to perceive the strong emo- 
tion visible in her manner of acknowledging his atten- 
tions, and the faltering, unsteady voice in which she 
answered his seemingly careless, though strictly, polite 
address? lie steadfastly avoided, however, in this first 
interview, any allusion to his journey to London or to 
his return- he was fearful of creating embarrassment — 
fearful of exciting alarm or suspicion of his real motive 
for seeking her acquaintance, and he was aware of the 
necessity for prudence and discretion, lie despatched 
a note the next morning to impure at what hour he 
might be permitted to present himself at the lady's 
house. This was done designedly. 

“The handwriting of the few lines of cold politeness 
which he received in answer, confirmed at once the bold 
hope he had entertained ; and he hurried to the ap- 
pointment, with v r hat feelings of tenderness and grati- 
tude may well be imagined. In all the conversations 
which I have held with him upon the subject, be has 
never been led into betraying the particulars of this in- 
terview — no one can tell how tc first broke to the lady 
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the discovery he had made, nor how she received his 
warm and trembling thanks ; but from that hour her 
spirit had found its master, and bowed to his own, held 
captive and enslaved. 

“ The faith and devotion of the fair young countess 
were never belied through the long years of trial and 
vicissitude which followed ; and instances are recorded 
of her risking hopes of fame and fortune, nay, her very 
life itself, to aid the prince in the struggle against des- 
tiny which he had so bravely undertaken. She twice 
made the journey to England alone, without protection, 
going round by way of Holland, to serve him ; and 
when, by the sale of her first novel in England, she had 
realized a small sum of money, it was shared with him, 
who, she declared to the latest hour of her life, had 
more right to it than she herself, for he it was who had 
caused her to exercise the talent which Heaven had 
bestowed, and the existence of which she would never 
have known had it not been for the taste and cultivation 
which he had imparted. 

“ Their double marriage was a double error, which 
has never been satisfactorily accounted for, and which 
must remain a secret. In the case of the lady it brought 
rank and affluence, but neither ease of mind nor happi- 
ness, while in that of the prince, which Ju/lmnuf soon 
after, the consequences were humiliation and disappoint- 
ment.” 

“ Oh !” said I, “ you must surely have something to 
tell me concerning the marriage of the prince? "Oku 
is one of the greatest events of his life, and one which 
has puzzled his biographers more than his most ambi- 
guous proceedings.” 

“ The world has been unjust to Madame de Talley- 
rand,” replied C. “ I knew her for many years, and 
she was far from being the fool which it has pleased the 
public to consider her. M. dc Talleyrand himself, amid 
all his good-humoured quotations of her Mdise, or ab- 
sence of mind, cannot help pausing to commend the 
great tact and admirable esprit de comluitc which made 
her, during those years when he was in high office undei 
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Napoleon’s government, an invaluable aid and ally by 
the manner in which she practised that most difficult art, 
so highly prized by the French, Vart de tenir son salon . 
This, to a man of M. de Talleyrand’s tastes, might be 
of much more importance than the bon mots of Madame 
de Stacl, or the stately dignity of Madame Recamier. 
Look at yonder portrait by the side of the window, and 
you can judge of the beauty which had power to fasci- 
nate a man so difficile and blaze as M. de Talleyrand.” 

C. drew aside the blue silk curtain which shaded the 
casement, in order to throw a full light upon the picture 
of which he spoke, and I was positively startled at the 
heavenly beauty of the countenance thus disclosed. It 
was indeed lovely : and I felt at once that no further 
explanation was necessary to account for the step which 
had excited so much astonishment and so much con- 
demnation. 

“ However, many reasons did exist more worthy both 
of M. de Talleyrand himself and of the object of his 
choice ; and in spite of all that has gone abroad respect- 
ing his caprice, I have ever found that those who had 
known her longest, loved her most. I have myself heard 
M. de Talleyrand recount the story of their first meet- 
ing, which he did with most exquisite relish, smacking 
strongly of the good old times of Lauzun and Richelieu, 
and not a whit the less amusing for all that. It was one 
of the most memorable evenings in the whole private 
life of Monsieur de Talleyrand. lie had been attend- 
ing the debates of the Manege, and, harassed and 
wearied with the vast farrago of nonsense which he had 
heard poured forth for so many hours, was returning 
home, with the intention of going early to bed, when, 
in the middle of the street, his arm was seized by one of 
his old associates, the Chevalier de Fenelon, who, ac- 
cording to custom, was hurrying to the faro-table, and 
who pressed M. de Talleyrand to join him, declaring 
that he had spent the day in combinations and calcula- 
tions to ensure winning, and that he was convinced that 
if he could only put them to the proof that very night, 
he was cn wine to break evci y faro bank in Paris. It 
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needed but little persuasion perhaps to induce M. de 
Talleyrand, in the frame of mind in which he then was, 
to yield to the temptation, and lie followed the chevalier 
with no feeling save that of curiosity, never intending 
to play himself that night, but to act merely as spec- 
tator of the wondrous success of his companion. The 
house chosen by the latter as theatre of his anticipated 
exploits was the input in the Palais Royal, known even 
then as the famous ( Cent 7 met’.’ 

“ Fenelon, whose reliance on his own resources was 
proverbial, seated himself at the long roulette-table with 
perfect ease and confidence, while M. de Talleyrand, 
who knew the deplorable state of his friends finances 
at the time, stood behind him, trembling for his fate, and 
watching with anxiety every roll of the balls, every slide 
of the shovel. One ---two — three passes had been 
played, however, and the chevalier, according to his 
own anticipation, won on, consulting at each call from 
the croupier the slip of paper which he held m his 
hand, and upon which were scrawled his calculations 
concerning the chances of the game. This success did 
not at first attract any extraordinary attention. Ex- 
amples of luck in the outset were hut too common ; hut 
when hit alter hit was made, and still the chance re- 
mained the same, whispers began to float around the 
table that all was not fair and as it should be. The 
chevalier heeded not the elfect that his extraordinary 
run of luck had produced, but continued in silence to 
sweep the gold into a heap before him, regarding per- 
haps with an undue- share of that malicious enjoyment 
in which it was his wont to indulge, the astonishment 
and discomfiture of his opponents. 

“ It was evident that this stale of things could net 
last long; the murmurs of the players, the manifest 
terror ot the bankers, were beginning to disturb i1k‘ 
game, when presently one of the croupiers came be- 
tween the friends, and with pale and trembling bps 
wf ispered in the ear of the winner a few words whijh 
made him start. A warm conversation, still in t- u ' 
same mysterious whisper, was for a few moments carrt-U 
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on between them ; and finally, after various signs of sup- 
plication on the part of the croupier, and of doubt and 
hesitation on the part of the chevalier, it was announced 
to the assembled players that M. de Fenelon would 
retire from the contest upon payment of the sum still 
left in the bank, which could be subscribed among 
them, and thus diminish the loss to each so as to be 
scarcely felt by any.* 

“ This singular proposition, unheard of in the annals 
of the gaming-table, was received with the most pro- 
found indignation and astonishment on the part of the 
losers, but Fenelon himself undertook to prove that they 
could not lose, but must be the gainers, as his wine 
would most assuredly break the bank at the next roll of 
the balls. After some few uncouth exclamations on the 
part of the gentlemen, and a little pouting on the part 
of the ladies, the matter was carried. Fenelon was 
‘paid off’ by a .subscription, and dismissed with many a 
muttered curse from the honest and reputable assembly. 

“ Upon leaving the gaming-house, the chevalier’s joy 
became uproarious, and he trod the silent streets, reeling 
with laughter at the whimsical trick which Dame For- 
tune had condescended to play him. lie chinked the 
gold in his pockets until it rang again, and made his 
companion dread lest the sound should be overheard by 
any of those nocturnal marauders with whom the streets 
of Payis at that time abounded. He even threw a 
handful of the coin down the grating of a cellar, for the 
sake of wondering what the occupants of the miserable 
hole would think of such good luck when they should 
aw eke the next morning. 31. de Talleyrand, who 
never could endure anv kigd of midnight brawling, was 
right glad when they had reached the residence of his 
friend, and wished him good night with hearty good- 
will, content to be rid of his uncouth laughter and joy- 
less gaictv. 

But Fenelon was not at all disposed to acquiesce in 
Ids friend’s desire for rest and quiet. The excess of 
good fortune had wrought the same effect as an excess 
el wine, lie was as much excited as though he had 
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been drinking the whole night; and when it came to 
the parting at his own door, he would not hear of M. dc 
Talleyrand’s returning without recruiting his strength 
for the remainder of his walk by a libation in honour of 
the propitious fates. Had it been day-light, he would 
have immediately laid out the whole of his winnings in 
some wild and fanciful gala to his friends. M. de Tab 
leyrand needed some little pressing to enter. He was 
tired and sleepy ; giddy, too, with the noise and rattle 
of his companion, and longed to be at home and to be 
at rest. However, there was no resistance possible, and 
before he could even form an excuse for retiring, be 
found himself comfortably seated in the roues own pri- 
vate sanctum, whither few of his sex, and certainly none 
of his calling, had ever penetrated before. Champagne 
was now called for; the rouleaux were displayed in 
piles upon the table ; every taper in the girandoles was 
lighted; a roaring fire was soon kindled on the hearth; 
the clock on the mantel-piece, which marked two, was 
stopped by a jerk from the chevalier’s finger ; and the 
cards were brought from the drawer of a book-case in 
the corner of the chimney. 

“ M. de Talleyrand was but little prepared for the ex- 
citement of cards; the very sight of them was sicken- 
ing, after the long hours spent at the tripot , and lie at 
once declined the game, expressing his intention of with- 
drawing without further delay, as he had much busiue^ 
to transact in the morning. Hut Fenelon laughed, as 
well be might, for none ever escaped who had once 
fallen into his clutches, and he filled the glasses with 
champagne, all the while sorting and dealing the cards 
for piquet, as if his friend had not uttered a word; then 
looked at his game, called out “ seven for a point/’ ami 
tossed off a bumper, while he waited for the answer. 
This snutj-froid was irresistible. 3f. de Talleyrand, 
although grumbling at his own fatigue and the lateness 
of the hour, took up the cards spread out before him, 
and was soon interested in the chances of the game, 
which seemed at first to be as much in favour ot b lS 
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adversary, as they had been already at the Rouge et 
Noir table. 

44 4 What are our stakes ?’ said Fenelon, presently ; 4 it 
is for you to propose, as the luck seems to be all mine 
to-night/ ‘They must be small, indeed,’ said M. dc 
Talleyrand, drawing out his purse, which contained but 
little, and throwing it carelessly on the table. 4 Done !'' 
cried the chevalier, turning its contents out upon the 
green cloth. 4 Come, courage ; double or quits until 
morning !’ This first trial of skill was in a few moments 
decided in his favour, and he swept the contents of the 
purse, as he had done the louis-d’ors of the gaming- 
house, into his own heap, which seemed destined to 
grow monstrous. 

44 31. de Talleyrand played on, and grew more reso- 
lute as his adversary grew more ironical and insolent. 
He lost his watch ; his chain and seals ; the ring which 
he had saved amid all his embarrassment and poverty, 
during his uncertain wanderings in foreign climes ; he 
lost the very buckles off his shoes, and the knee-clasps 
from his inexpressibles, and at last ruse from the table, 
declaring that lie must now go home, as he had nothing 
more to lose. 4 Pardon me,’ laughed the chevalier, 4 you 
have yet another stake against which I have no objec- 
tion to venture this heap of gold, without counting.’ 
M. de Talleyrand still denied the possession of any 
article of value ; but the chevalier pointed to his breast- 
pin — a long gilt pin, surmounted by one of those scarlet 
berries with a black spot at the extremity, which we call 
(/rains rour/es (V Amerique. 31. de Talleyrand objected 
that the article was not worth a franc; scarcely, in- 
deed, a few sous. It bad been the gilt of a negress at 
Philadelphia, and it was by a singular mistake that he 
had placed it in his bosom, instead of the one of great 
value which he usually wore, lie had changed his dress 
at twilight, and, in p:: sing his hand over the toilet- 
cushion, had drawn forth the trumpery ornament which 
he now displayed, instead of the emerald he had appa- 
rently mislaid when ho had changed his cravat. The 

u 
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circumstance, which had been considered a freak on his 
part, had even attracted the attention of a neighbour at 
the club, who had pointed it out to him, and who had 
been much amused by the surprise which the discovery 
had occasioned. 

“ M. de Talleyrand vainly urged the utter worthless- 
ness of the trinket. The chevalier was in high glee, 
and, insisting upon its following the rest of the spoils, 
placed it beside the goodly heap of gold upon the table, 
chuckling all the while with that irritating irony, which 
would long before have dashed into fury any temper 
less calm than that of his companion. But M. dc Tal- 
leyrand laughed with him, and, as he disengaged the pin 
from the plaits of his neckcloth, merely related how that, 
having saved the black cook at the house where ho 
lodged, at Philadelphia, from a severe punishment, she 
had given him this bauble as a precious remembrance of 
her gratitude. It had been charmed l>v the Obeah man, 
she had told him, and was considered a talisman against 
evil fortune. 

‘ It has not answered to-night, at all events,’ ex- 
claimed the chevalier. 4 The devil's charm which you 
carry is stronger than thc*()heah-inaifs ! ’ replied M. de 
Talleyrand; and they began their game once more. 
'Hie cards were this time more favourable; but Pension 
lost the hard-fought battle with good grace, and whistled 
merrily as he cut the cards to his adversary, llow shall 
I tell vou what followed ? It seems so strange a talc, 
that you will hesitate to believe it, and yet 1 give you 
my honour that it is true. 'Hie first game was won by 
M. de Talleyrand-- the first during the whole evening; 
and it was with a nervous eagerness that he snatched 
up his trumpery pin, leaving the gold which the chevalier 
had staked to be doubled in the next hand, for again 
was Talleyrand the* winner. The tide of fortune bad 
turned. He went on winning, without intermission, 
until near daylight, when the whole of the. gold which 
had been won at the gaming-house was transferred Iron 
the pocket of the chevalier to that of his friend! 

“ JVI. de Talleyrand had several times requested leave 
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to depart, but Fenelon had obstinately refused to allow 
him to withdraw, so long as there remained a single 
louis on the board or a single trinket in his possession. 

It was five o’clock when the adversaries at length rose, 
jVf. de Talleyrand embarrassed with his success, the che- 
valier mortified and crest-fallen, when the latter, with a 
sudden inspiration, thumping his fist upon the table, 
exclaimed, ‘ One more trial, and I have done ! I must 
have that confounded breast-pin ! By all the powers, 
the Obeah-man was right; it is that which brings the 
luck ! ’ 

“ ‘ But what have you to stake against a trinket of so 
much value ?’ returned M. de Talleyrand, endeavouring 
to laugh away the impression which, in spite of himself, 
the occurrences of the evening had made upon his 
mind. 4 Look round the room,’ was the answer, 4 choose 
any article you like ; 1 feel sure that this time I shall 
win it ; for it was when you were at your wit’s end that 
fortune changed ! ’ 

“ M. de Talleyrand looked round the room, but it 
was only for form’s sake. lie had already in his own 
mind chosen his booty. It was a small silver urn, of 
antique form and most delicate workmanship. Its weight 
and value did not seem very great, neither was it 
chiselled or adorned in any manner, but its form was 
so graceful and elegant, its proportions so exquisite, that 
it could not fail to attract the eye of a connoisseur, and 
he named it with less compunction, from a knowledge of 
the smallness of its intrinsic value. The moment he 
mentioned it, however, all the desperate gaiety of the 
chfcvalicr seemed to have received a sudden check. lie 
started, and set down the glass lie was about to raise to 
his lips, and, looking full and steadily into the face of 
his companion, while, however, his lips quivered slightly, 
and his voice was much subdued, ho answered, ‘ You 
have fixed upon the onL thing from which I cannot — E 
dare not part. 1 could not risk the loss of that little 
vase were all the riches in the universe staked against it.’ 

“ -M. de Talleyrand was mu h astonished to find that 
there was anything in the woiid to which Fenelon at- 
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tached importance, and rallied him upon the discovery ; 
but, surprising to say, this jest was not met by the usual 
spirited rejoinder, llis companion answered not, but 
calling for more champagne, swallowed a tremendous 
bumper at a single draught. 

“ M. de Talleyrand, of course, could offer no objection 
to this reasoning, and with a. heavy purse and lightened 
heart he bade his friend good night, and left the room. 
Scarcely, however, had lie reached the outer door of the 
apartment, when the valct-de-chambre, who had been 
fast asleep in the ante-chamber^ came running after him, 
with a request from his master that lie would return. 
The chevalier was standing over the fire, leaning against 
the chimney, and clasping the urn, which he had taken 
from the hook-case where it had reposed, close to liis 
heart. In an instant, M. de Talleyrand could perceive 
that the bottle which he had left upon the table was now 
emptied ; and, as Fenelon turned towards him, he wa- 
startled at beholding his discomposed and agitated coun- 
tenance. ‘ I have changed my mind/ said he : * thb 
may he to me what the pin is to you. I have resolve;: 
to try its magic influence against that which has pro- 
tected you. Speak not a word — ask me no question — 1 
shall deem the slightest remark as a summons to meet 
you in the Jlnia de I l oil lay nr y with witnesses and loaded 
weapons !’ 

“ M. de Talleyrand did as he was requested : he 
placed his r/ym before him ; but he observed that Fene- 
lon grasped the urn with trembling fingers, until com- 
pelled to loose his hold in order to survey his game. A 
frightful oath - frightful from the compressed energy 
with which it was uttered— -flew from his white lips as he 
looked at his cards ; and, with the instinct of an expe- 
rienced gamester, beheld his fate. By a really extra- 
ordinary chance, it so happened that this time the canh 
held by 31. de Talleyrand were what he calls fahulcusrs— 
pi ;u*', rtpbpifi and rt/pof were carried in the one hand, 
and the chevalier sat amazed and stupified, not haying 
been called upon to count a single point, lie rose front 
the table in desperation, and seized the urn, which 3 • 
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tie Talleyrand remarked lie had removed from the table 
with almost religious care when the game began, and 
handed it to his friend, but at arm’s length, and with 
averted gaze. The prince had not courage to pursue 
the torture, and he said, as he waved it back, 4 l)o not 
press me to accept the trinket, M. de Fenelon. Take 
it, I beseech you, as a gift from me ; ’twill be but an 
earnest of the rest of all I have won of you, for you are 
sure to have it back agayi. You know well that I always 
succeed in keeping my winnings just long enough to 
make the loss of them more severely felt.’ 

“ ‘ No !’ returned the chevalier, fiercely : * what is lost 
is lost. It is your right to keep the bauble, and I ask 
favour of no man. Away with it, then ! To demur in 
taking up your lawful gains is to give offence to the 
loser.’ 

“ 4 Well, as you like,’ returned the prince ; 4 but re- 
member, I hold the urn at your disposal should you alter 
your determination.’ 

“ He took the vase, and placed it beneath his coat. 
The wistful gaze of the chevalier smote him to the very 
heart ; but, after the fierce manner in which his atten- 
tion had been received, he sought no second rebuke, and 
was about to depart; when suddenly, to his great sur- 
prise and alarm, the chevalier rushed forward and tore 
it from his grasp, exclaiming, in a tone of the most bitter 
rage, 4 By the lord, 1 am a fool. I played for nought 
but the urn. ’Twas the urn alone I lost. You cannot 
deny that’ — and he cast a furious glance towards his 
astonished guest ; 4 you said not a word of the contents. 
They are mine by every law ; you dare not say ’tis other- 
wise. I defy vou to tell me that I spoke of its contents .’ 

44 M. dc Talleyrand answered not ; he was appalled at 
sight of this sudden outburst of fury, and Fenelon having, 
with trembling fingers, succeeded in tearing open the lid 
which covered the litt* vase, and dashed it with a violent 
effort against the side '*f the chimney, a slender column 
of dark-coloured ashes, almost impalpable, fell through 
the small aperture into tb ' fire, where it blazed 
with a small sparkling blue flame for a single moment. 
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then smouldered into darkness, leaving behind a strong 
aromatic odour, which seemed to hang heavily on the 
atmosphere of the room, causing a sensation of sickness 
and a dimness of the sight. Even this died away before 
the chevalier had ceased gazing at the spot where the 
substance had fallen : and M. de Talleyrand, embarrassed, 
and fearful of giving further offence in the strange mood 
in which his companion was, once more slowly took up 
the urn and sought the door. 11$ could not avoid turning 
back to catch one last glance of the Chevalier de Fcnelon. 
He was leaning with his elbows on the mantelpiece, and 
his forehead buried in his hands. The bright light from 
the tapers in the girandoles fell full upon his counte- 
nance, and struck upon the tears which were rolling down 
his cheeks, causing them to sparkle and to glisten as 
they fell. 

“ The prince closed the door noiselessly, and des- 
cended the stairs, full of a solemn wonder at what he 
had beheld, lie grasped the urn with a nervous energy 
beneath his mantle, and with a trembling dread did he 
pause beneath the first lamp which hung suspended 
above the causeway, to examine it more closely, inspired 
by a far different interest from that with which lie had 
hitherto beheld it. He turned it again and again to the 
light, but could discern no inscription whereby to gain a 
clue to guess at its former destination ; the same sicken- 
ing odour of scented oils and aromatic spices greeted 
him from the unclosed aperture, and it was still heated 
almost to burning by the careless manner in which the 
chevalier had held it to the fire, when shaking out its 
mysterious contents. 

“ He was about to abandon the search, when bv acci- 
dent, having turned it to replace it in his bosom, a few 
letters, traced beneath the pedestal, met his eye; he 
lifted it to the light of the lantern, and read them more 
distinctly. A few particles of the same dark dust which 
Fenelon had shaken forth, dropped from the vase upon 
his hand, and he blew them off with hasty impatience, 
nor heeded where they fell. The letters traced upon 
the silver were in relief. To a stranger they would have 
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indicated nothing, but to M. de Talleyrand they were 
pregnant with a deep and frightful meaning : 

“ C. II. — March 1 7 th. 

“ Mercy and Forgiveness ! — Miserere !” 


“ In an instant, he remembered the story which had been 
afloat some time before, and which he had treated as an 

old wife’s tale. The beautiful young Countess II ; 

her husband’s jealousy — his violent death by the hand of 
the chevalier — the wife’s despair, and retirement to the 
convent at Louvaine — her subsequent death and legacy 
to Fenelon, which had caused such condemnation and 
astonishment. ‘ Let my body be opened after death,’ 
said she, in her will, ‘ and let the heart which has beat 
but for him be reduced to ashes, and let it be thus con- 
veyed to him, so that, when lie dies, it may repose within 
his coffin, for it is his own.’ She it was who had de- 
signed the vase — she who had chosen the inscription. 

“ The memory of this event had passed away, and 
the salons of Paris had been occupied with other subjects 
of more stirring import ; but the whole story burst at 
once, with all its attendant circumstances of horror, upon 
the stricken memory of the prince. The dark stream of 
ashes and the aromatic odour — the coincidence of the 
initials and the date — and then the tears which had been 
wrung even from those eyes, burning and bloodshot with 
riot and debauchery — it was evident that the story which 
had been told, and which he had doubted when every 
one else believed, was too true. lie replaced the vase 
within the folds of his mantle with a feeling of disgust 
and hatred towards the cold-blooded roue , whose rage for 
gaming and excitement had led him to commit this 
sacrilegious deed. lie uwardly resolved that no tempta- 
tion should induce hint ever again to associate with the 
reckless libertine — a promise, however, which he was not 
very long called upon to keep , for, soon after this ad- 
venture, the chevalier was found one morning dead in 
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his bed, having swallowed a strong dose of corrosive acid: 
fit termination to hi§ wild, unprincipled career.” 

“ And what became of the silver urn ?” said I. 

“ M. de Talleyrand, with true delicacy of feeling, sent 
it the very next day to the Marquise de Cosse, an old 
convent friend of the unfortunate victim, and she, I be- 
lieve, took the proper means of restoring it to the family.” 

“ And the mysterious pin ? Have you ever seen it ?” 

“ I have,” replied C., laughing aloud : “ at least, when 
I asked the prince concerning its fate, I was shown a 
long brassy-looking object, from which all gilding had 
long ago vanished, and was told that the magical berry 
had been lost in his various peregrinations. ‘ Perhaps , 5 
observed he, 6 it was stolen by some one who knew its 
value.’ But as the remark was accompanied by the pe- 
culiar dropping of the lip and deadening of the eye 
with which he usually ventures upon a mystification , I 
knew well what to think, and questioned him no more.” 

My friend paused after he had concluded this strange 
story, and, beginning to fear lest he had been led away 
from the original purport of the tale, I reminded him 
that he had not yet explained to me the particulars of 
that first interview with Madame Grandt, which had had 
such a powerful effect on the destinies of the after-life of 
the prince. 

“ It was indeed a fitful night,” said C. ; “ one of those 
wherein the superstitious might easily believe that the 
devil is allowed to walk abroad, and mingle his curse with 
the vain projects of aspiring man. It had begun for M. 
de Talleyrand with a scene of purgatory — it ended with 
a vision of heaven. 

“ lie hastened home, full of the stormy emotions of 
the interview with Fenelon, and the strange and almost 
terrific discovery he had made beneath the lantern 
in the Rue de Mont pen sier. lie was harassed and 
fatigued ; and, eager to gain the quiet and solitude of 
his own chamber, was hurrying to repose, when — judge 
of his annoyance — his servant informed him that a lady 
was waiting to receive him in his study, whose business 
was of so much importance, that having called late in 
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the evening with the hope of finding him at home, she 
had preferred awaiting his return, even although it 
should not take place until dawn, so great was her fear 
of losing the interview she had come so far to obtain. 

“ It was thus with more vexation than curiosity that 
M. de Talleyrand entered, therefore, the study — where 
the stranger, according to the account of the servant, had 
already been awaiting him for Jim long mortal hours ! — 
without any of the prestige which had usually accom- 
panied his introduction to a stranger of the softer sex — 
perhaps even his calm temper a little ruffled at the un- 
seasonable hour and the unexpected corvee . 

“ The shaded lamp upon the chimney-piece threw 
but a dim light around the room, and some few moments 
elapsed before he could even perceive the lady, who was 
seated in the large arm-chair by the fire, her figure en- 
veloped in the mantle worn at the time, wide but not 
long, reaching only to the knees, and displaying the 
gauze and gold tissue of the ball-dress worn beneath. 
It was evident that the fair stranger, exhausted with 
fatigue and watching, had fallen into a sleep so sound, 
that not even the entrance of M. de Talleyrand, nor 
his approach, nor his convenient fit of coughing, had 
power to rouse her. A letter addressed to himself lay 
upon the table, and he opened it, hoping that the noise 
which he made in moving to and fro would awaken her. 
It was a letter from Montrond, introducing to his 
acquaintance the bearer, Madame Grandt, who wished 
to confer with him upon urgent business, and to seek 
his advice in an affair, concerning which none but him- 
self could give information. 

“ The name of Madame Grandt immediately awakened 
all the dormant curiosity of M. de Talleyrand, and he 
now turned towards the fair stranger with a feeling of 
interest far different from that which he had experienced 
on his entrance. lie had heard much of her extraordi- 
nary beauty, and had long desired the opportunity of 
judging whether the reputation were well earned. The 
whole scene was uniq. o of its kind, and never before 
had M. de Talleyrand felt so much embarrassment as 
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when the servant* after having in vain endeavoured by 
every innocent artifice to awaken the lady, left the room, 
with an ill-suppressed titter at the novelty of the situa- 
tion in which his master was placed. The noise of the 
door, however, which the cunning varlet took care to 
close with as loud a report as possible, succeeded at last 
in awaking the fair stranger, who started to her feet, 
surprised and terrified to find herself thus discovered in 
slumber by a stranger, whom, however, she instantly 
knew to be M. de Talleyrand, from the description 
which she had already received of his appearance. The 
impression he produced upon her mind, startled and 
alarmed as she was at the moment, was one of awe and 
veneration, while the effect which she created in his was 
that of admiration so intense, that he has called it instan- 
taneous devotion. 

“ Madame Grandt was at that time in the full zenith 
of her beauty, and of the kind of loveliness most rare 
and most admired in France. I have heard that she 
was of English origin. This is not true. Her maiden 
name was Dayot, and she was born at IVOrient ; but her 
connexion with India, where a great part of her family 
resided, and the peculiar character of her beauty, would 
seem to have been the groundwork of the supposition. 
She was tall, and, at that time, slight in person, with 
that singular ease and languor in her carriage which 
have been considered the peculiar attributes of the creole 
ladies. Her features were of that soft and delicate 
mould but seldom seen in Europe ; her eyes, large and 
languishing, were of the deepest black, while her hair 
played in curls of brightest gold upon a forehead of 
dazzling whiteness, pure and calm as that of an infant. 
Throughout her whole person was spread a singularly 
childlike grace, which at once interested the beholder 
infinitely more than the sublime beauty which distin- 
guished her great rivals for the admiration of the wor- 
shippers of fashion at that day, Madame Tallien and 
Madame Beauharnais. 

“M. de Talleyrand, who, with remarkable independ- 
ence of spirit, talks of the princess without the slightest 
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prejudice, observed to me, while describing this scene, 
that when she first threw aside her hood, and disclosed 
to view that lovely countenance, all blushing with shame 
and with surprise, the effect was such that even he, man 
of the world, blase and desillusione as he already was, felt 
himself completely deprived, for the moment, of his 
usual self-possession, and stood before her almost as 
abashed as she herself. It was some time, indeed, be- 
fore he recovered sufficient self-coinmand to give utter- 
ance to the phrases of politeness usual on such occa- 
sions, and to offer his services in whatever manner 
would facilitate the business concerning which she had 
sought him at this hour. 

“ If he had reason to be astonished, first of all, at the 
singular time of night she had chosen for the execution 
of her errand, then more astonished still at sight of her 
wondrous beauty, most of all did he own himself asto- 
nished when he came to listen to her description of the 
purport of her unseasonable visit. With the naif credu- 
lity which suited so well with the childlike beauty I 
have already remarked, she proceeded to relate to him, 
with much trembling and with tears, all the alarm she 
had experienced upon hearing the report which had 
been afloat at the assembly at Madame Ilamelin’s, 
(where she had been spending the evening,) concerning 
Buonaparte’s intended invasion of England, and his 
promise of delivering up the Bank to pillage as a reward 
to his successful soldiery. So great, indeed, had been 
her terror at this news, that she had involuntarily let 
slip a secret which she had hitherto most religiously 
kept — c that, in fact, she had long ago lodged the greater 
part of her fortune, and the whole of her plate and 
jewels, in this very Bank of England, which Buonaparte 
had so generously promised to abandon to the pillage of 
his victorious troops as the reward of their valour.’ This 
announcement had been received at the assembly wdth 
shouts of laughter; and again did she burst forth in 
bitter weeping, when complaining of the cruelty dis- 
played towards her by such untimely levity. 

“ So great was the powder of her tears, that M. d« 
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Talleyrand began to press more than ever to be informed 
in what manner he could be of service in this matter. 
She then intimated to him, that at sight of her grief two 
or three of her tried and .valued friends, foremost of 
whom stood M. de Montrond, had recommended to her 
to hurry immediately to M. de Talleyrand, for that he 
alone had power to save her property ; that, from his 
situation, he could even make himself responsible for its 
safe delivery into her hands ; and for this purpose M. 
de Montrond had immediately penned the letter which 
she had brought, begging her to fly with it immediately 
to his house, and not on any account to leave it until 
she had obtained the guarantee. 

“ Although, of course, highly diverted at the mystifi- 
cation, and somewhat embarrassed at the situation in 
which he found himself, yet M. de Talleyrand was too 
gallant to disclose to the fair lady that she had been the 
dupe of her own fears and of Montrond’s insatiable love 
of practical fun ; and, in order to quiet her nerves, lie 
instantly drew up in due form a security, signed and 
sealed, for the safe delivery of her plate and jewels into 
the hands of any person she might choose to appoint to 
receive them, as soon as ever Buonaparte’s triumphal 
army had entered the City of London. The fair appli- 
cant, highly delighted at the success of her petition, left 
the house, reading again and again with confidence the 
writing he had given her, and perfectly insensible to all 
his gallantry anti admiration amid the joy inspired by 
his kind proceeding. . 

“ Such is the history of the first interview of M. dc 
Talleyrand with Madame Grandt. I know it to be true, 
for 1 had it from the lips of the prince himself, who 
enters with the keenest relish into the ridicule of the 
whole scene, sparing himself as little as the princess. 
The mystification was completely successful. Madame 
Grandt was fooled to the top of her bent by the perpe- 
trators ; but the affair had a far different sequel from 
that which had been anticipated, for M. dc Talleyrand 
became most passionately attached to the fair solicitor; 
and to the surprise of all Paris, lie who had resisted the 
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refined beauty of Madame Tallien, the elegance of 
Madame Recamier, and the wit and fascination of 
Madame de Stael, fell an easy victim to the more pla*in 
and unsophisticated grace^of Madame Grandt. It is 
certain that not one of the ladies who had laid siege to 
his heart had managed to obtain so strong a hold upon 
his affections, or to keep them so long ; and I can only 
account for this by the naivete , which gave so strong a 
tinge of originality to all she said or did, so unlike the 
slavery to forms and etiquette which must ever influence 
professed ‘ women of the world,’ such as those by whom 
he was surrounded. 

“ So much has been said about her ignorance and 
stupidity, that they have passed into a proverb, while, 
in reality, she was neither ignorant nor stupid; but 
there was certainly an inexperience in the social traditions 
of the world into which she was ushered through the 
influence of M. de Talleyrand, which gave rise to much 
amusement among the wits who frequented her society. 
It would be,' difficult to account for the strength of the 
attachment with which, from the very first, she inspired 
the prince. It certainly was the longest and the 
strongest that lie ever experienced. Various have been 
the c<>! noctures respecting the causes of his marriage, 
but the $tory which was told me by one who was a 
confidant of the prince at the time is, I think, the best 
calculated to unravel the mystery which still hangs 
over it. 

“ Madame Grandt was, as I have told you, unrivalled 
in the tact and cone c nance with which she received com- 
pany, dispensing politeness to each and all alike, con- 
tenting every one, and displaying so much cleverness 
in her management of the fiery spirits who frequented 
her salon , that it was impossible for those who knew her 
then to deem her cither ignorant or foolish. It was this 
peculiar talent which had induced M. de Talleyrand, 
who was quick both to perceive any peculiar excellence, 
and also to turn it to account, to hold his receptions at 
her house instead of ul Ins miniate re. lie had already 
done so for some time without having been subjected to 
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remarks ; for the system was, alas ! too common at the 
period to excite the slightest degree either of condem- 
nation or surprise. Fouche, ever on the watch to injure 
Talleyrand, had taken carefco apprise the First Consul 
of this arrangement. The information, which had ex- 
cited no interest at the moment, was not wholly lost, 
however; and a short time afterwards, having been 
foiled in some of his projects by the policy of England, 
he sent for Talleyrand, and, puzzled to find a subject 
which he could use as a pretext for venting his spleen 
upon his minister, remembered the tale borne by the 
enemy, Fouche. 4 It is no wonder that we arc abused 
and vilified by England,’ said be, showing a paper in 
which appeared a scurrilous article upon the First 
Consul — 4 when we expose ourselves to such attacks 
as these, and even our public ministers give public 
example of disorder and ill-conduct.’ The minister 
looked his inquiry concerning the meaning of this out- 
burst. 4 Yes,’ continued Buonaparte, waxing warm, as 
was his wont, with his own words, like an ill-disciplined 
schoolboy — 4 yes, it has reached me that you hold your 
receptions at Madame Grandt’s, and thus the envoys 
and ambassadors from foreign courts are compelled to 
wait upon your mistress. This must not continue.’ 
4 Neither shall it,’ returned the prince, colouring slightly; 

4 they shall henceforth h.: spared; they shall wait no 
longer on Madame Grandt, but cm Madame dc Talley- 
rand ; no longer on my mistress, but my wife/ 

44 The marriage look place before the following weeks 
reception, and it is said that Buonaparte was so vexed 
and irritated at his own littleness, that lie even eon- 
descended to lie in order to cover it. 4 What can have 
caused Talleyrand's abrupt and extraordinary marriage?’ 
said Barcas, one day, soon after the event. 4 My promise 
to ask from the Pope 44 absolution” and the cardinals 
hat as & reward for his services,’ returned the fir^t 
Consul, quickly, and immediately changed the con- 
versation. 

44 Whatever may have been the conduct of Madame 
Gramlt, however reprehensible her facility of morals 
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before her marriage, it cannot be denied that, from the 
very hour in which this event took place, it became 
irreproachable. M. de Talleyrand himself loves to 
render her every justice on that score. She was too proud 
of the name she bore ever to disgrace it by any action 
which she would have deemed unworthy. Like par- 
venus in general, she grew rather intoxicated when 
arrived at the summit of honour, for, as Princesse de 
Bencvcnt, her morgue and insolence at the court of 
Napoleon became proverbial, and many amusing anec- 
dotes are told of her absurd pretensions to royal privi- 
leges, her pages and her maids of honour, her chamber- 
lain and mistress of the robes. 

“ 1 myself once witnessed a curious instance of that 
total forgetfulness of the k judisJ which seems to be the 
peculiar failing of persons who have risen from obscurity 
to rank and fortune. I was one day descending the 
perron, of the hotel in the line St. Florentine, when a 
hackney coach entered the court-yard and drove up to 
the vestibule. 1. was greatly surprised to behold alighting 
from it, line as court robes and tow ering plumes could, 
make her, the Princesse de Bcncvent herself I of course 
hastened down the steps to offer her my arm on alight- 
ing. 4 My carriage struck against the lamp-post at the 
entrance of the Tuilcrics,’ said she, in answer to my 
vjuquiring look, 4 and the wheel came off. I was forced 

return home in this absurd looking vehicle.’ Then, 
turning to the wondering lacqueys, she added, in a tone 
of disgust and scorn which no language can describe, as 
she pointed to the coachman, ‘ Quon pair rc malheurcux !' 
The mixture of tin; sublime and ridiculous in the tone 
tmd gesture by w hich the words w r erc accompanied w as 
absolutely irresistible. 

“ To a mild and conciliating nature like that of the 
prince, and, above all, with his keen sense of the ludicrous, 
such a disposition must have been peculiarly irritating, 
added to which, Madaine’s jealousy of every member of 
his family to whom he a’. owed affection grew' too irksome 
to be endured, and for their mutual comfort it became 
advisable to have separate establishments. But even 
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amid the bitterness and soreness of feeling to which 
such an arrangement cannot fail to give rise in every 
family where it unhappily takes place, did the prince, 
with true generosity and liberality of sentiment, endea- 
vour to render justice to her undeviating devotion to his 
interests, by making a settlement even too magnificent 
in proportion to his income, more, in fact, than it could 
comfortably bear. I frequently saw her after her sepa- 
ration from the prince. So far from having retained 
cither rancour or ill-will against him, there was some- 
thing touching in the eager interest with which she 
listened to the slightest details concerning him. She 
spared not questioning, and seemed never weary of 
listening to my report of his health and well-being. 
Everything in her apartment bore witness to her con- 
stant remembrance of the days of her happiness and 
grandeur; the rug before the fire, the embroidered 
cushion upon which her feet were rested, the lawn 
handkerchief in her hand, the clock upon the mantel- 
piece, all bore the impress of the arms of the Talley- 
rands, and * lie <jur Dion shone forth conspicuously e.n 
each; while even the little cage wherein reposed 
couple of snow-white dormice displayed, in its mimic 
dome and towe r, a complete model of the chateau o! 
Yale n cay. 

u She told me, with a frankness 1 little expected, that 
she should never cease to regret the life she led hero: 
she could not even speak of the place without tears, a ml 
questioned me, with gnat minuteness, concerning eury 
individual throughout the province — her memory never 
failing her in the slightest particular with regard to tk 
genealogy of the different families whose estates lie in 
the neighbourhood of the chateau. Her heart seemed 
to yearn towards the prince, and her expressions of ad- 
miration concerning his great talents and womlerfu* 

f owers of mind were affecting in their truthful simplicity. 

n spite of the want of elevation of soul, which neither 
nature nor education had imparted, I still think that the 
prince entertained a real regard for her, and of many a 
courteous message from him have I myself been the 
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bearer, whenever it became known at the Hotel Talley- 
rand that she was labouring under the slightest indis- 
position. Towards the latter years of her life, however, 
her pre-occupation concerning all that passed in his 
household became one of the greatest sources of petty 
annoyance to which the prince was subjected. For some 
time before her death, it amounted, indeed, to positive 
mania. She insisted upon regulating her establishment 
entirely upon the model of that of the Rue St. Florcntin, 
ruling the minutest details of her domestic economy in 
imitation of that observed in the prince’s household. 
She even subjected her own diet and hours of taking 
her repasts to the same system of imitation, and upon 
one occasion nearly fell a victim to her over-strict 
observance of the prince’s rule of never taking more 
than one meal in the day. 

“ As to the innumerable naaetvs and coqs-a-V ane 
which have gone forth to the world as hers, you must 
not believe one half of them. I think that many of 
them were invented under the erroneous impression, 
that the surest way of annoying M. do Talleyrand would 
be to ridicule his wife. It is certain that many of the 
blunders which are laid to her charge bear the unmis- 
takeablc stamp of the iirm of Montvond and Co. L 
once attacked the prince upon the subject, and was much 
amused at the bonhomie with which lie laughed at the 
bare remembrance of all the be fiscs which so many wits 
had employed themselves in inventing for the poor 
princess. 1 asked him if the story, which lias gone 
the round of every newspaper in Furope, about Baron 
Benon and Robinson Crusoe, were really true. ‘It did 
not actually happen,’ replied he, smiling; ‘ the circum- 
stance did not really occur as it has been represented, 
for 1 was there to prevent it. However, it was guessed at , 
and that was enough ; the blunder was .ascribed to her 
without compunction.’ 

“ ‘ I certainly renmmber a naivete which she once 
uttered in the midst of a circle of savans aud literati at 
Neuilly, which would be considered quite as good and 
become just as popular were it as generally known, 

x 
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Lemercier had volunteered after dinner to read us one 
of his un played and unplayable pieces. The company 
had gathered round him in a circle; his cakier lay 
already unfolded on his knees, and, clearing his voice, 
he began in a high, shrill tone, which made us all start 
from our incipient slumber, ‘ La Scene est a Lyons .’ 
* There now, M. de Talleyrand,’ exclaimed the princess, 
jumping from her chair, and advancing towards me 
with a gesture of triumph, * now I knew that you were 
wrong; you would have it that it was the Saunc /’ To 
describe the embarrassment and consternation of the 
company would be impossible. 1 myself was perplexed 
for an instant, but soon remembered the difference of 
opinion to which she had alluded. As our carriage was 
crossing the bridge at Lyons, a little time before, she 
had asked me the name of the river which flowed be- 
neath. 1 had told her it was ‘ Sadnc to which she had 
replied, with a truly philosophical reflection — * Ah, how 
strange this difference of pronunciation ; wo call it the 
Sri ji r in Laris !’ I had been much amused at the time, 
but had not thought it worth while* to correct the self- 
confident error, and thus had arisen this extraordinary 
confusion in the troubled brain of the poor princess. Of 
course we all laughed heartily at her unexpected sally: 
but we Avert* grateful nevertheless, for it saved us the 
reading of the dreaded drama, as no one that evening 
could be expected to n‘ f ronrrr son srrinu' sufficiently to 
listen with becoming attention to all the terrible events 
which Lemercier had to unfold.' 

‘•You see the prince had succeeded in accepting hi* 
misfortune vn fummu -frsprit , and the keenest shafts of 
ridicule must have tllen pointless against one. who 
joined with such heart v good-will in the mirth which 
was thus raised, without at all agreeing with those who 
defined that it jvas excited at his own expense.” 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


TALLEYRAND’S DESIRE JOR AMITY BETWEEN ENGLAND 

AND FRANCE LOUS DIXIilTT THE ARCHBISHOP DE 

M. — MADAME I>E Kill* DEN ER ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 


Just as my friend had ceased speaking, the door was 
opened, and the two vfclets-dc-chambrc of the prince, 
armed with shaving-pot and powder-putV, with the same 
solemn look as at the toilet of Louis (Juatorzc, described 
with such huniour hy Saint .Simon, entered, and tOv)k 
their station one on each side the doorway: but when 
the prince himself entered likewise, in drosing-gown 
and slippers, leaning on his cane, and bowing low, with 
a courteous “ good morrow,” the picture was complete. 
LeCrand Monarque in his old age, i agon and Preville, 
seemed to arise before me. 1 have heard it. said that one 
great test of the temper of a man is the mood in which 
he awakes from slumber. This certainly was true as 
applied to Prince Talleyrand, for perhaps at no other 
moment, in the day was he more lively, more free from 
care, than at the hour of his toilet. It seemed as if the 
dreams of the past 1 : ;ht had brought with them calm 
and pleasant recollections, for he was always more dis- 
posed to narrate at that moment than during the rest of 
the four-and-lwcnty hours. He bade me remain, and I 

x 2 
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was in no hurry to depart ; for one by one the favoured 
few dropped in, and the conversation became interesting 
enough to make me behold, without regret, the hurrying 
off to the wood of a joyous caravan, which issued from 
beneath the gateway with echoes of merriment. 

C. had busied himself in turning over the journals, 
translating from the various English papers the leading 
article of each, and pausing here and there to extract 
speeches and opinions most worthy of notice. I shall 
never forget that morning — it was the last opportunity 
which was afforded me of judging of the never-failing 
faculty of that ennteur intarissuble. The conversation 
had turned upon England, and it was in reference to 
some observation made in one of the articles which C. 
had just been reading, that the prince expressed himself 
towards this country with an admiration and gratitude 
which T shall never forget. 

" It has ever been my dream,*’ said he, “to behold a 
firm and stable alliance between England and France. 

I cannot live to behold what I have yearned for all my 
life long; but you may yet be witness to the result to 
which the events of Europe hate all tended for the last 
three centuries There are many countries, many 
climes in Europe ; there will soon be but two nations — 
the English and the French. Before many generations 
have passed away, they will even stand face to face 
alone upon the globe. They must become, not only 
allies, but friends. Already you will perceive that their 
mutual hatred lias become tradition. The wars between 
these two great nations have* often partaken of the chi- 
valrous character of the ancient duel, in which the 
combat was carried on less from antipathy or thirst of 
vengeance, than from a boyish valour and love of glory. 
Believe me, where genius and courage are. equal, peace 
becomes indispensable-- two countries cannot make war 
upon each other until both fall dead upon the field of 
battle; destruction is not triumph. The good which 
has sprung up, even amidst their mutual jealousies, has 
been immense : much more has been sown than has yet 
been gathered, but the seed which has thus been buried 
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will bring forth fruit, in its own good time, to benefit 
the whole human race. 

“ You will find, by the study of history, that they 
have proceeded in the goodly work together, as though 
by a tacit agreement, working with the same perseverance, 
and the same success, to promote the progress of reason 
and the advancement of prosperity throughout the world. 
It was at the very same instant that the cry of horror 
at the tyranny and oppression of the people arose from 
the heart of each, and hand in hand did their philo- 
sophers and men of genius sound the first alarm at the 
encroachments of despotism. They are destined to re- 
generate the world.” 

I may be forgiven if I listened to this eloquent and 
soothing speech as to a hallowed prophecy. The theme 
was one upon which I could have loved to hear him ex- 
patiate yet further ; but other matters soon pressed upon 
his attention, and drove the subject from his mind. I 
observed, however, during my stay at Yale n<; ay, that the 
prince took every opportunity of exalting and approving 
England, and of putting forth his favourite theory of an 
exclusive alliance between the French and English. 

Meanwhile, the toilet was proceeding rapidly under 
the skilful hands of the two veteran valets ; and while I 
was contemplating with infinite satisfaction a scene to 
me so novel in its details, the prince, who was in excel- 
lent spirits, kept up with even more than his wonted 
share of vivacity the ball of conversation. Many of the 
stories which he told that morning were exceeding 
curious,* and worthy of record. I was much struck with 
some observations which he made with regard to the 
policy and conduct of Louis the Eighteenth, a sovereign 
whom lie disliked most particularly. To one who car- 
ried the principle of forgiveness of injuries to the extent 
which the Prince de Talleyrand displayed throughout 
his career, the cold, vindictive nature of Louis must 
have been singularly obnoxious, while the sense of obli- 
gation must have \ cssed heavily enough upon the 
small soul of the mo» arcK Besides which, a rivaiity ot 
wk had sprung up between them, which served to in- 
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crease their mutual dislike and distrust of each other. 
Louis Dixlmit could not be ar the succes which some oi 
the bon-mots of the Prince had obtained, and sought to 
humiliate and embarrass him by direct attacks, as if to 
put to the proof before the courtiers the well-earned 
reputation for repartee which the prince had acquired. 
But the prince always came out of the affray with 
honour, his self-possession giving* him an immense ad- 
vantage over the irritable temper of the king. 

On the day when Madame de Talleyrand (who had 
been sent to England with a pension) re-appeared iu 
Paris, the king, who seized every opportunity to annoy 
M. de Talleyrand before the court, exclaimed, on per- 
ceiving him, “ Ah, monsieur, que je vans plains! Is it 
true that Madame is arrived in France?' 7 “Alas, it is, 
sire. 1 also was doomed to have mon vinr/t Mars!'* 
The king did not reply, but walked before the line of 
courtiers, biting his lip, as was his wont when vexed. 
Presently he returned, and again stood before the 
recreant wit, who alone looked all unmoved and uncon- 
scious amidst the general hilarity. 

Prince de Talleyrand,” said he, in a severe lone, 
“ is it not time for you to >eek the country? Paris is 
growing hot. I have* been told that the shades of 
Valencay are the coolest and most delightful iu all 
Prance. 77 

“ JSire, they have lost that reputation since Percli- 
narnl VII. cut down my lime trees to make bonfires at 
the Emperor’s fete ! 77 

Once more was the king reduced to silence, and this 
time mon* effectually, for lie did not return again to the 
charge; but he said to M. 1 )e razes that evening, “ 1 al- 
ley rand answers as though he were afraid of an en- 
counter; in short, he always seems as if he considered 
himself attacked. ’’ 

I had often felt a desire to know the real opinion of 
31. de Talleyrand concerning the character of Louis 
Dixhuit, and 1 considered myself particularly fortunate 
that the conversation should have turned upon the sub- 
ject. It was evident that he held in small esteem the 
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principles of the Bourbon, whose crooked policy and 
cowardly revenge once drew from him an approval of 
the memorable words of Fox — “ Of all revolutions, the 
worst is a restoration!” The indignation must have 
been great which could have caused this bitter criticism 
upon his own work ; for he it was who, by the avowal 
of the king himself, had planned and executed his great 
principle of legitimacy, and restored the Bourbons to the 
throne. 

“ Louis Dixhuit was the veriest liar that ever trode 
the earth,” said the prince. “ llis love of falsehood 
was so great, that those admitted to his intimacy had 
<irrown to dread the expression from his lips of any 
kindness, feeling sure that disgrace was nigh. lie was 
the greatest hater I ever met with ; cold and calculating 
in his vengeance, and meanly taunting in its gratifica- 
tion. I cannot describe to you my disappointment when 
I first beheld him in is 14, after the events which had 
changed him from a miserable exile into the sovereign 
of the greatest European country. He received me in 
the palace at Compiegne. I could judge the character 
of the man by the manner of his greeting, lie was in 
the great gallery of the chateau, surrounded by his 
friends and many of the foreign diplomates, who were 
all eager and rmpresse in their congratulations — all full 
of hope and bright anticipations of the future. I may, 
without being suspected of fatuity declare that a mur- 
mur of welcome ran through tin* assembly when my 
name was announced, and the king advanced a tew steps 
to meet me with a warm and friendly welcome, lie 
pressed my hand with great kindness, and, drawing for- 
ward a chair which stood beside him, exclaimed, ‘ Prince 
dc Bene vent, be seated — and believe me, I do not for- 
get that had it not been for your assistance in the late 
events, they might have turned in a different chance, 
Riid you might have said to me, “ Count dc Lille, be 
seated.” ’ 

“ The phrase appi . *cd to me so artificial, so stiff and 
embarrassed, that 1 i .(voluntarily looked his majesty hill 
hi the face for an explanation. By that single glance 
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I could tell that I was not destined to remain a minister 
of Louis Dixhuit, and my anticipations proved true, 
although he knew well that, had it not been for my 
exertions, lie would not have regained his throne until 
much later — perhaps, indeed, never! 

“ The dinner which succeeded the grand reception I 
shall never forget. Every one had expected that the 
conversation would have been most interesting; that the 
most important topic of the day would have been duly 
discussed and commented upon. Each guest had come 
prepared with his own peculiar suggestion concerning 
the most effective entry into Paris. Each one had bis 
bon-mot for approval, some appropriate phrase to be 
printed in the journals. I myself am forced to plead 
guilty to the like ambition, and obtained the honour of 
preference over many which, in mv opinion, wi re far 
better and more piquant than my * Frimcais dr plus 
although its subsequent popularity justified in some 
measure its adoption. Whatever might have been our 
anticipations, it soon became evident that the monarch 
had learned one great accomplishment during his exile, 
and he ate in silence of every dish which was presented 
to him. The court, principally composed of men who 
had been accustomed to the rapid and noisy dinners of 
the Emperor, soon began to grow weary of the tedious 
deglutition of the king, and became, ere long, reduced to 
he the mere spectators of his enjoyment. 

“ Not one single word had been spoken during the 
whole of the first course. It would he impossible to de- 
scribe tin? extraordinary effect of that silence, undis- 
turbed save by the timid rattle of the knives and forks, 
and the hesitating steps of the servants. We garni at 
each other with embarrassment. No one dared to speak 
even to his neighbour save in a whisper; when, just 
about the middle of the second course, an event: occurred 
which sened to arouse us from the stupor into which we 
had fallen. The king was about to help himself from 
the dish of spinach which had been handed to him by 
the .servant, when the intention was suddenly arrested 
by a loud exclamation from the I)ukc de Duras, who. 
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rising from his chair, and leaning forward with an ear- 
nest and stricken look, exclaimed, 4 For the love of 
Heaven, your Majesty, touch not that spinach !’ The 
king let fall the spoon, which was already half way to- 
wards his plate, and raised his eyes in alarm — he was 
pale as death. There were few, indeed, at the table 
who did not change countenance at this unexpected ex- 
clamation. Suspicions of foul treason — of premeditated 
crime, immediately filled every eye, and we looked 
aghast towards the duke for an explanation. Even I 
myself, although prepared by experience for every ex- 
aggeration of court flattery, could not resist the dread of 
some terrible disclosure. 

44 4 Pourquoi pas f faltered out the king, his nasal 
twang rendered even more tremulous than usual by the 
terror under which he laboured. 

44 4 Oh, sire, I warn you — be advised by me; eat not 
of that spinach — it is drest with most villanous butter ! ? 

44 The* etiquette of the royal table of course pre- 
vented the explosion of the roar of laughter with which 
the speech would have been greeted had it not been for 
the mighty presence ; and, even as it was, an irrepres- 
sible titter ran round the room. The king, however, did 
not laugh ; the subject was of too much importance to 
be trifled with ; he looked first at the Due de D uras 
with an expression of doubt, then raised the dish to his 
nose, pushed it from him with a sigh, and exclaiming, 

4 (Test pour taut vrai!' sank back in his chair to brood 
upon his disappointment. 

44 After this event, the silence certainly continued 
still, but not the embarrassment, for, during the rest of 
the entertainment, we were all convulsed with sup- 
pressed laughter, and although of course good breeding 
and the rules of etiquette prevented its explosion, the 
conviction that wc mutually understood the joke made 
ns feel its relish the more keenly. The dinner con- 
cluded while this ludicrous impression lasted, and we 
retired to the drawing room, glad to be emancipated 
from the restraint which sitting thus face to face with 
royalty always occasions. 
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After a moment’s consultation amongst ourselves, 
we decided that it would be advisable to proceed at 
once to business, as many of us wished to return to 
Paris as soon as possible, to forward the measures com 
cerning the public entrance of his majesty into the 
capital. I was spokesman upon the occasion, and ven- 
tured to suggest the propriety of at once opening the 
discussion, at which we were all come prepared to bo 
amicable wranglers. To our great surprise, his only 
answer was, ‘Let us diyvst first ; wc will speak of busi- 
ness another time.’ 

“I leave you to imagine the effect produced by these 
words. The action which accompanied them was even 
more expressive of his earnestness in the pursuit which 
he recommended, for he sank calmly down among the 
cushions of the sofa, and in another moment, before our 
astonishment had subsided, was lost in the sweetest ami 
most quiet slumber 1 ever witnessed. It was a source 
of the greatest amusement to us all, as wc moved noise- 
lessly about the room, and spoke to each other by signs 
or in low whispers, in order to avoid interrupting the 
important slumbers of the sovereign, to behold from the 
windows of the palace the eager expectation of the 
crowd assembled in the court, below, whose anxious 
countenances, lighted up bv the glare of the illumina- 
tions which decorated the frontage of the building, gave 
token ot the intense interest with which they were re- 
garding the moving shadows of those within. 

u No doubt they deemed that the proceedings there 
taking place were big with the fate of the empire — the 
destiny of thousands of their fellow-countrymen. Kach 
time that any form of more than ordinary dimensions 
happened to pass before the windows, it was imme- 
diately taken for that of the king, and was greeted with 
loud shouting and applause, which, however, failed to 
reach the ear of him tor whom it was intended, and who 
still slumbered on, all unconscious, cither of the disap- 
pointment of those within or the expectation 6f those 
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“ This apparently insipid and eventless dinner was to 
me one of the most extraordinary and interesting I ever 
remember, and it has remained a souvenir, when others, 
more remarkable for the wit and spirit of the guests or 
the generosity of the entertainer, have long ago been 
forgotten. It placed me at once au couraut as to the 
views and habits of our c restored sovereign.’ In no one 
of the anticipations formed from this interview was I 
deceived. Selfish, insensible, luxurious, ungrateful, did 
I ever find him. This dinner at Compiegnc was the 
very picture of his whole reign, and he fully justified 
the words of my honest friend Dunover — ‘ Among the 
millions of human lives confided to his charge, there is 
but one of value in his eyes; and that one the most 
valueless of all to the whole world besides. ’ ” 

“ This repast must have equalled in its interest the 
famous dinner of the Consulte, eh ? you remember, 
prince?” said the Count de Montroiul, who had been 
listen i ng attend vely. 

“ Indeed, I do remember, and more's the pity,” re- 
turned the prince, with a gentle laugh, “ and I often 
wish that I could forget the circumstances attendant on 
that dinner. People talk of the sublime and ridicu- 
lous ; but the horrible and ridiculous which were mingled 
in that scene rendered it altogether one of the most 
powerful and extraordinary of any L have ever witnessed, 
either mimicked on the stage or played in real life. I 
must tell you that. I had considered myself extremely for- 
tunate in in y transactions with the representatives of the 
different Italian states, who had assembled at Lyons to 
negotiate for the protection of their liberties by France. 
There remained but one clause of our treaty to be dis- 
puted — the most knotty point of all, and the one which 
I felt would exercise my utmost powers of persuasion 
when it came to be discussed in council. In order to 
conciliate as much as possible the opposing belligerents, 
I had been obliged to have recourse to the bait which 
seldom tails, if well ordered and well executed — that of a 
diner diplomatique , trusting to my worthy ally, Careme, 
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who, in cookery, had talent enough in his own person to 
finish what our united talents in diplomacy had so well 
begun. 

“ The dinner, then, was decided on ; the day had 
arrived ; and I was alone in my study, composing my- 
self for the great struggle which was about to take place, 
when M. de la Bernardiere came hurrying in, pale and 
breathless. ‘ Well, we have committed a pretty blunder, 5 
said he ; ‘ only see ; with all the “ very clever men” by 
whom we are surrounded, what great fools we must be.’ 
lie placed upon my desk an open letter which he bad 
just received. It was from the secretary of the Arch- 
bishop of M to M. de la Bernardiere, who was then 

supposed to be acting as my secretary. A letter, purport- 
ing to be written in the strictest confidence, from ‘ one 
gentleman to another,’ from a secretary to a man of 
honour, holding the same important office, having the 
same ministerial functions to fulfil, &c. ; containing a sort 
of mysterious warning; a kind of covert denunciation 
against the whole proceedings of the Consulto ; a threat 
of failure in all our schemes ; an assurance that all the 
ambitious views of France were perfectly understood : 
and the letter concluded by declaring that they would 
be unmasked if the Archbishop of M were not in- 

vited to the dinner ! I must own that this announce- 
ment took us rather by surprise ; we bad reckoned upon 

the Archbishop of M as one of the firmest allies of 

France, and it was, indeed, bv a most inconceivable 
hi rue that he had been left out. It must have occurred, 
no doubt, through some awkward mismanagement on 
the part of the servants ; but, whatever the cause, and it 
was then too late to enter into any examination, it be- 
came evident that the remedy must be applied at once, 
and that the company of the archbishop must be secured 
without delay. 

“ It was M. de la Bernardiere, then, who .was com- 
missioned to be? the bearer of our humble excuses for the 
neglect of which the servants had been guilty, and our 
humble request that his Grandeur would overlook the 
awkwardness of our domestics, and accord us the advan- 
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tagc of his presence at the dinner, which certainly would 
not be complete without his company. I must confess 
that I awaited the return of La Bernardiere with the 
greatest anxiety, as I was cp|ite as fully aware of the 
necessity of securing the good-will of the Archbishop as 
the officious secretary himself could possibly be. La 
Bernardiere, however, returned triumphant, and the de- 
scription which he gave us of his visit added to the 
amusement caused by our groundless fears. He had 
found the archbishop, attired in flowered dressing-robe 
and broidcrcd slippers, reclining on an ottoman of curious 
workmanship, which had been presented to him on that 
very morning by a deputation of the manufacturers of 
the good city of Lyons, and the scene altogether had re- 
minded him of an episode of the middle ages. Ilis 
Grandeur the Lord Archbishop was a singular-looking 
personage, the melancholy expression of his countenance 
contrasting with ludicrous effect with the fat, rubicund 
jollity of his form and features, lie was a large, heavy 
man, with a look of absolute despair, and perpetual 
groans issued from his brawny chest, like the angry bel- 
lowings of Mount Vesuvius. At his feet were seated, on 
a low stool, two young boys, who were chanting from the 
same book, and whose rare false notes were now and 
then punished by a smart kick behind, from his Gran- 
deur’s peaked slipper. 

*• He sighed sorrowfully when La Bernardiere was 
announced, and received him with many a lugubrious 
lamentation on the miserable weather, which, by the 
bye, was beautiful * then he groaned deeply at the bad- 
ness of the music of the mass at the cathedral on the day 
before, which, being of the very best order, and under 
the superintendence of the maestro di capello of the 
Emperor of Austria, had been by every one else con- 
sidered excellent ; then he moaned at having been in- 
duced to leave his own country to come to such a place 
as Lyons, where it was evident his presence was neither 
sought nor needed, and iinally pronounced a most bitter 
archiepiscopal curse upon the miserable fare of the hotel 
where he was staying, regretting, with most sublime 
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energy, tliat he should ever have been induced to travel 
without his own cook, and vowing before the Virgin that 
he never would do the like again, 

“ This was the opportunity for La Bernardiere to press 
his suit and to pray forgiveness for neglect, and to urge 
his presence at our table, with many an assurance of the 
utter discomfiture and despair which his refusal would 
occasion. The countenance of the worthy archbishop 
lighted up at the mention of the dinner. He was evi- 
dently a bon vivant of the first class, and it was doubtless 
to this quality that he owed both the rotundity of his 

t iers on and the mournful discontent under which he 
aboured. lie apparently deemed, however, that a little 
hesitation was necessary to preserve his dignity in the 
eyes of La Bcrnardierc, and he summoned his secretary, 
to learn from him if it were possible to accept an invita- 
tion upon so short a notice — if there were no other en- 
gagement to interfere with his desire to prove his respect 
and consideration for M. de Talleyrand by accepting 
botli the invitation, and the excuses so courteously con- 
veyed. Of course the secretary was too well schooled 
to decide precipitately : he had to consult his registers, 
his list of invitations for the week, \c. ; however. La 
Bcrnardierc soon pcrci ived that tin re was little' clanger 
of refusal. The prospect of a real Wench dinner, 
(hiremc and Minguet, \v;s too much for the philosophy 
of the archbishop: and, as La Bernardiere had antici- 
pated, he* ended by not onlv accept inn the invitation, hut 
almost excusing hiunelf ’for having hesitate. d. 

k * It was a real satisfaction to b arn the acejuicscai ol 
his Grandeur, for wo had waited in fear and trembling 
the return of La Bernardiere. It was immediately re- 
solved among tin* little knot of gentlemen gathered \v, 
the salon, that it would he neci ssnry to cli>plu\ even inert 
courtesy towards him at the dinner-table in consequence 
of this involuntary neglect: and thus, much to my >nh 
sequent discomfiture, it was agreed that the poor arch 
bLsfiojp was to be placed at my right hand. I was exceed 
iiigljp diverted at the extreme self-complacency wifi 
which he received all our demonstrations of respect, al 
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our contrivances to do him honour — a mixture of em- 
barrassment and haughtiness which I have never seen 
equalled. But at sight of the dinner all stiffness and 
formality were banished. Jlis heavy countenance bright- 
ened, and he exhibited the most lively interest in every 
arrangement, tormenting me terribly to know the name 
of every dish which was handed to him, then questioning 
the servant who presented it upon the nature of the in- 
gredients employed in its composition, and finally call- 
ing, in a shrill tone, for 6 Nino,’ the short fat man who 
stood behind his chair, dressed in a livery which, I be- 
lieve, is called heraldic, and which is all striped and 
cross-barred with every colour in the rainbow — red, 
yellow, blue, white, as many, in short, as there may be 
quarterings in the escutcheon, producing ail effect more 
resembling that of the pictures on playing cards than 
anything else that can be imagined. 

“ This ‘ Nino’ would stoop forward and lean his chin 
upon the shoulder of his Grandeur, and his Grandeur 
would point with a fat, white, stumpy linger to some 
particular dish upon the table, and, after a lew moments 
whispered conversation between the pair, Nino would 
disappear for a short time, and then return all in a heat 
and blaze, lie had evidently been despatched to the 
kitchen for information respecting the origin and compo- 
sition of the approved murna;/^ in order that it might be 
reproduced at some future time upon the archicpiscopal 
table. His delight at every new di>covory of this nature 
was perfectly uncontrollable, and lie would chuckle and 
clap his hands like a child whenever a fresh dish, wear- 
ing a tempting exterior, was placed before him. 

u To me his Grandeur was unfolding a new chapter 
m the eternal history of human eccentricity, and I 
watched every motion with the most intense interest. 
Towards the end of the repast, the ecstasies with which 
lie had greeted the endeavours of our French artistes, 
and, perhaps, also, the enormous efforts wdiich he had 
used to prove his admvation of their talents, had pro- 
duced a state of excitement which rather began to alarm 
me > the more so as even La Bernard iere had not been 
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able to win a moment’s attention, so absorbed had 
his Grandeur been with the culinary excellence of our 
political system. Every dish had been discussed by the 
archbishop ; neither entremets nor liars c Fceuvre , however 
insignificant, had escaped investigation, until, at last, I 
grew perfectly amazed at the quantity which had been 
absorbed, and perceived, with an indescribable feeling of 
terror and dismay, the hue of dark purple, which, be- 
ginning with his ears, had gradually overspread his 
whole physiognomy, and more particularly the look of 
stolid dulness with which he now eyed the table, 

“ 6 Your Grandeur is ill,' said I, in a whisper; ‘allow 
me to order yon window to be opened above your head, 
or would you prefer to retire for a moment to breathe 
the air upon the staircase Y 

‘ No, no,’ returned the archbishop, ‘ I have not 
finished dinner yet,’ and immediately helped himself 
most copiously from a dish of artichanis a la Jiurhjoul , 
(a dish for which, by the bye, my cook was famous,) 
and fell to eating once again, as if refreshed bv the 
pause he had been compelled to make. 1 was verily 
astounded ! 1 1 is Grandeur seemed to have reserved all 
his energies lbr the artirhauts a la lUuitjaul y and de- 
voured them with as much gusto as though he had eaten 
nothing since morning. 

“ It was during the mastication of this most approved 
morsel that La Iiernardierc at last succeeded in making 
the little request in favour of our country which had 
been hovering on his tongue during the whole of din- 
ner. Ilis Grandeur hesitated not; he was ready to 
grant everything ; he could refuse nothing to any one 
in this hour of plenitude and satisfaction, and I, m my 
turn, plied him with propositions and demonstrations, to 
all of which he assented by a dignified inclination of the 
head. Emboldened by the view of my unexpected 
success, La Iiernardierc took up the burden of my dis- 
course, with an increase of vigour and an increase ot 
presumption, as is invariably the case with solicitors 
when undisturbed by opposition. Question after ques- 
tion was proposed to the archbishop, who assented to all 
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our demands in the same quiet manner, until I advanced 
le point culminant of our requests, which really did seem 
to stagger him, for he raised his head suddenly, and re- 
mained an instant gazing on me with a vacant stare, 
then bent forward, as I thought, to whisper his objec- 
tions more closely into my ear, and to my terror, as I 
looked up to listen for his answer, fell forward with his 
face upon my bosom, without sense and without motion, 
the dull, gurgling sound in his throat alone giving assur- 
ance that life still remained ! 

“ I cannot describe to you the alarm and horror of 
that moment. I could not shake him off. I had not 
strength to move the weighty mass. I dreaded, of all 
things, making a scene, and disturbing the whole com- 
pany, and called, as loudly as the immense weight press- 
ing upon my throat and bosom would allow' me to do, 
for ‘ Nino.” Hut, alas! Nino had been deputed to the 
kitchen a few* minutes before in search of the receipt 
for the artichauts a la llarifjouL and I was, therefore, 
compelled to support this ponderous nia^s unheeded, 
unobserved. In spite of the alarm and the personal in- 
convenience which I felt, for the big drops of perspira- 
tion we v e rolling down my face, and every muscle was. 
strained to the utmost, yet was there something so ridi- 
'culous in the whole scene, that had it not been for that 
livid countenance so close to my own, those goggling, 
protruding eveballs so close to mine, it would almost 
have created laughter; but it was too horrible ! 1 shall 

never forget the expression of that face ; it will haunt 
me to my dying day. 

“How long 1 might have remained in this ludicrous 
position I know* not, tor every one was busy and boiste- 
rous, chatting and laughing* with his neighbour; even 
the traitor La Bernardiere had turned away, and was 
Low in full heat of a good story, which ho was recount- 
mg to Jiis companion on the other side, leaving me, as 
he imagined, fully occupied with the seduction of the 
archbishop. At kngrn, my ueliverance was accom- 
plished ; the evcr-watchfui Nino, all breathless and pant- 
ing hot from the kitchen, perceived my danger even 

Y 
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from the door of the banqueting-hall, and, bounding 
across the floor, seized his master by the collar and 
pulled him backwards with violence into his chair, where 
he lay motionless. By a simultaneous movement, as if 
attracted by some magic spell, the whole company turned 
at once towards us; — a cry of horror burst from the 
guests at the contemplation of that ghastly countenance. 
The confusion of course became general, every scat 
was abandoned, and the guests crowded round us with 
recommendations and others of assistance; but the scream- 
ing voice of the piebald 4 Nino’ was heard loud above the 
hubbub and confusion. ‘ Leave him to me; I know him 
of old. Stand back. Lord, as if this were the first time ! 
You see he only wants to breathe, and he can’t, because his 
teeth are closed.’ With these words he seized upon the 
poor archbishop, and alter looking round the table in 
vain for an instrument, he drew from his pocket a huge 
iron door-key, and attempted, with the effort of a Her- 
cules, to force it between l he set, clenched jaws of the 
archbishop. Hut, alas ! they wen? already set and 
clenched in death, and no human power could now 
avail. 

u His (Irandour was dead; the melancholy fact was 
too visible to all present, excepting, indeed, to the ob- 
tuse perceptions of ‘ Nino, 1 who, in spite of reinon-' 
strance and opposition, would insist on repeating hi" ex- 
periment, until at last, with a horrible crash, the strong 
front teeth of the archbishop gave way : and, roused by 
the certitude of hi- misfortune, the unhappy Nino burst 
into a veil of despair which echoed to the very roof oi 
the apartment. 1 leave' von to judge of the etleet ol 
the whole scent', and of the extent of the appetite with 
which we returned to the table when the ugly sight was 
removed ; and yet. no sooner laid the ghastly corpse, 
borne upon men’s shoulders, and followed by the howl- 
ing Nino, pa»ed through the yawning door, than the 
conversation was resumed, perhaps even with more 
energy than before; the jingling' of glasses, the clatter 
of knives, were renewed with even more noisy glee, and 
toon, to all appearance, the very memory of the awful 
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circumstance to which we had all borne witness seemed 
to have been forgotten, for the laughter and the shout- 
ing, the eager gesture and the noisy discussion, were re- 
sumed, as if nought had happened to disturb the har- 
mony of the meeting. 

“ The due meed of lying toasts were likewise bawled 
forth ; vows for the ‘ Fraternity of Europe ? and 4 Uni- 
versal Union? &c., with some few favourite names, were 
also shouted with much riot and applause. Disputes of 
the most animated kind, concerning the rival merits of 
divers of our public men, were also started and quelled, 
but never once was the subject with which every heart 
must have needs been full made the topic of a single 
observation. I observed that many, while loudest and 
most clamorous in their discourse, would cast a shud- 
dering glance towards the chair which had so lately 
been filled with the violet robes and portly dignity of 
the Lord Archbishop, and which stood now empty and 
reproachful by my side : then, by a sudden effort, turn 
away, and grow more clamorous and noisy than before ; 
bvit, as 1 have already said, not once was the subject of 
bis miserable death alluded to in any one of the num- 
berless s[K*ccbcs which were subsequently uttered. One 
would have thought that he had been forgotten on the 
instant, although Ins cover still remained upon the 
hoard, and bis jewelled snuff-box still sparkled beside 
it. While vet the very presence of the man hovered 
round us, he was, to outward seeming, as much un- 
thought of as though he had never been.” 

This storv gave rise- to others of the same nature, and 
many were the anecdotes related of sudden death — the 
summons which similes men in the midst of revelry and 
festival, at council-board or in the judgment-seat. iSomc 
ot these are well known, others would have but small 
interest for the. general reader, but one of the most 
curious was told by the prince himself with the piquant 
raciness in which he so much excelled, and w hich has 
graven the history in my memory, it happened during 
a time, too, which possessed a ticculiur interest to me — 
a time which, in spite of its importance, has found but 

\ 2 
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few chroniclers — the period of the occupation of Paris 
by the allied armies, and the visit of the sovereigns of 
Europe, in 181o. Men’s minds were so agitated by the 
crowding of events the one upon the other, by dread 
anticipations of what would come next, that public 
feeling was taken by surprise, and scarcely had time to 
set up its own standard, or leisure to record its own im- 
pressions ; this 1 take to be the reason why so few of the 
memoirs of our day contain any special description of 
the state of society at that time. 

“ I had been dining with a circle of wary, cver-watch- 
ful diplomates of the lesser kind, Russians, Austrians, 
and Prussians,” began the prince ; “ every word had 
been weighed in the balance of prudence and prevnynner, 
before 1 had ventured to give it utterance. Not a syl- 
lable of the conversation of others had been permitted 
to fall unheeded on my ear, and t lie extreme tension of 
intellect which it had required, both in weighing my 
own words and in watching those of others, had, at last, 
so wearied my mind, that I experienced a feeling of 
vacancy, an exhaustion of moral power, which might he 
compared to nothing but inebriation. When the repast 
was over, 1 strolled forth on foot to seek my -old friend 
and comforter, Bcrgasse. I knew by experience that an 
hour spent with him would restore my spirit to its equi- 
librium, and soothe, by the counter-irritation of his fund 
of whimsical argument, the agitation of my nervom 
svstem. He was not at home, however, and 1 was 
turning away, disappointed, from his lodgings, when hi> 
valet, an old confidential servant, followed me with the 
information, that, if 1 needed Monsieur very much, he 
had left word where lie* was to be found; he had gone 
to the soi/rr at Madame do Kmderier’s; it was to he a 
grand gala night at her house, and the Emperor Alex- 
ander was io be among the guests ! 

“This information, of course, roused me at once from 
the fatigue and lethargy of my diplomatic dinner, and 
I determined to do that night what I had never done* 
before, in spite of the frequent solicitations of the fair 
philosophy herself, go to * thi* soirrt; at Madame de 
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Krudener’s nay, there was something in the very pro- 
ject which seemed to revive my flagging spirits, and I 
set forth on my expedition, determined to be amused; 
this object being already more than half attained by the 
very determination alone. 

<c When I arrived in the Rue de Clery, where Madame 
dc Krudener then resided, I found the street impassable 
— a crowd of carriages of every description filling it from 
one end to the other. I immediately perceived among 
the number admitted into the court-yard the plain green 
carriage and unpretending liveries of the Emperor 
Alexander. Lt is an extraordinary thing how time and 
place will suddenly tend to the development of certain 
sentiments, which, even if they have existed before, 
have, perhaps, been rather repulsed than encouraged. 
Thus it was with me on the night in question. No 
sooner had I beheld the pressure of the crowd, the 
difficulty of obtaining admittance into the sanctum of 
Madame dc Krudener, than I was seized with an inde- 
scribable longing to press forward, and a regret that I 
had never been to her receptions before. It was some 
time before 1 could force my way through the dense 
mass of visitors which obstructed the staircase. How- 
ever, in all matters, great or small, everything happens 
to those who know 1k>w to wait with patience, and my 
turn did conic in due course, and I also found myself 
ushered into the mighty presence. How different did 
I find this huitaine from those I had witnessed at her 
former residence ! 

“The whole scene of former davs flashed upon me, 
as I made my way through the rooms towards the sanc- 
torum wherein the divinity of the place sat enshrined in 
mysterious and hallowed seclusion. When I had last 
beheld her, before her departure for Riga, she was in the 
bloom of youth and beauty ; her complexion, of ex- 
quisite fairness, bespoke hei northern origin, while the 
delicate and graceful form bore all the softness ot the 
south. The long riiqAets of golden hair which shaded 
her face in such rich lrxuriance had been the theme of 
many an ode and sonnet, while her grace in the dance 
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had made many an unhappy ‘ Gustave’ among the sad 
incroynhles of the day. 

“ 1 now found her, after a lapse of years, the same 
in all things, and yet, how strangely altered ! Her youth 
was gone ; and her beauty, of which she still possessed 
some little share, no longer satisfied that ardent thirst of 
admiration, that morbid, eager craving for popularity, 
which had possessed her soul from her childhood up- 
wards. She had been greeted with divine honours, and 
divinity she would insist upon remaining, in spite of thg 
change which had taken place both in herself and in her 
worshippers. She had exchanged her pedestal of ala- 
baster, wreathed with roses, for one of mere painted 
pasteboard, and only maintained her aplomb upon its 
narrow surface bv the strangest ellnrts and contortions. 
It was a curious scene; such a one as I should have 
thought it impossible to see enacted in the nineteenth 
century. 

“ Tnc rooms were crowded; and, with an admirable 
comprehension. of theatrical display, the fair hostess re- 
mained in the furthermost of all lrom the entrance. A 
space of the width of the doorways through which you 
had to pass was kept vacant for the approach of strangers. 
It was thus that, through a long lane of curious gazers, 
1 was e'en forced to wend my way towards the piace 
where Madame de Krudeiicr sat, in her hallowed and 
almost solitary glory. In the midst of all that was 
singular in this e xtraordinary reception, what struck me 
most was the unearthly silence which reigned in the 
assembly. Not a word was uttered above a whisper, 
and the lew greetings of friendly recognition with which 
I was hailed as I passed through the sum chambers, all 
crowded to excess, were scarcely audible from the low 
tone in which they won* uttered. The room which 
Madame had honoured with her preference was a very 
small boudoir at the extreme end of the apartment. I 
observed in a moment that those which I had traversed 
were dimly and poorly lighted, although there was 
animation enough imparted to the assembly by the gav 
pit run? of the ladies, and tin* glittering uniforms of a ’ 
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nations, which were gathered there ; but the effect was 
so artistically managed, that, as you looked forward 
down a narrow, shaded vista, the single point brilliantly 
lighted — the white dress of the lady, became the imme- 
diate centre of attraction. 

“ Madame received me most graciously, and I will 
confess that it was not without some emotion that I bent 
low to kiss her hand. She courteously reminded me of 
former times, and, in the sweetest tones which ever fell 
upon the human ear, reproached me gently for my tardy 
'compliance with her oft-repeated invitation. There 
certainly was something irresistible in her voice and 
manner ; for I, who had come prepared to resist, yielded 
to the charm without a struggle, and gazed at her with 
an interest which 1 had little expected to feel. She was 
at that time fast verging towards the dreaded forty, and 
it was even said that it was merely owing to the disagree- 
ment in the two calendars that she had not already 
passed that fatal boundary, and she defended herself, 
with most amusing earnestness, against the charge 
brought forward by the evil -disposed persons who ac- 
cused her of being both ‘ visionary and quad 
However, Time had dealt kindly with her, having left 
traces of bis passage more upon her figure than her face. 
]}(>th had increased and spread : the bloom and fresh- 
ness had departed, but wrinkles and suffusion had not 
yet arrived. 

“ She was attired in a robe of her own invention, 
made of some kind of woollen stuff of the purest white, 
long, full, and flowing, with sleeves which reached to the 
very ground; the whole was edged with silver, and the 
robe was confined at the waist by a silver girdle. Her 
hair, which was still beautiful as ever, although not quite 
of so bright a golden hue as L remembered it, hung loose 
down her back and over her bosom, reaching to the 
waist in the most beautiful ringlets, which, whether the 
effect of nature or of art, were well calculated to enhance 
the expression of her inspired attitudes. There was 
exquisite coquetry in the manner in which, by a gentle 
movement, she sliook the ringlets from her brow, in 
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•order to clear her vision, when any new visitor drew 
near, and in the peculiarly graceful motion with which 
she would draw her hand now and then across her eyes, 
as if to shade the light for an instant, during which the 
snowy fingers, laden with gems, glistened through the 
drooping curls with an effect perfectly bewildering, 

“ She was reclining upon a low divan which ran along 
the wall, supported by cushions of crimson velvet, which 
set off her fair complexion and the dazzling whiteness 
of her dress to the greatest advantage. On one side 
stood the Emperor Alexander, attired in a suit of black, 
with no mark of his high rank save the glittering star of 
brilliants on his bosom. If he had come prepared to 
heighten the effect of Madame de Krudencrs tableau , 
he could not have adopted a costume and bearing more 
in harmony with her intentions. On the other side, 
leaning backward in his chair, with the most perfect 
nonchalance imaginable, sat the King of Prussia en per- 
sonae. Before I had recovered from the surprise which 
the latter discovery had occasioned, my hand was seized 
in a friendly grasp by my old friend and ally, Bergasse, 
who, together with a sombre, wild-looking individual, 
was seated on a low stool at the feet of the prophetess, 
both having, apparently, been occupied in transcribing 
the words which fell from her lips, for each was armed 
with a calpin and pencil-case. 

“ When I had paid my respects to the lady, I was 
about to retire, as I supposed was the etiquette for casual 
visitors, but I was destined to feel the advantage of 
possessing a ‘friend at court,’ for Bergasse drew' me 
gently back, and led me to a scat in the corner of the 
room, where I. remained an observer, unobserved, of all 
that was going on around me. Bergasse endeavoured, 
for a moment to satisfy my curiosity by a few brief 
answers to my whispered questions, but he had no time 
to waste upon a poor, uninitiated novice like myself and 
he soon left me, and resumed his scat by the side of his 
necromantic-looking companion. However, from the 
few r short words lie had found time to utter, he in- 
formed me that I was in great good luck that evening, 
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for Madame de Krudencr was in one of her most ecstatic 
moods, and had already three times experienced the state 
of extase , and, while under this influence, had given 
utterance to some of the most powerful and most beau- 
tiful prophecies and denunciations, which himself and 
his friend had most righteously transcribed, word for 
word, and in the order of their utterance. 

“ 6 Who is your companion ?’ said I, pointing to the 
long, thin figure in black which remained gathered up 
at the feet of the lady. 

“ 6 That is our new illumine , returned Bcrgasse, tri- 
umphantly. c It is Jung Stilling, who has left home, 
family, and friends, to follow our inspired mistress. I 
have attached myself to Madame dc Krudencr from ad- 
miration and conviction; lie has done so from the sym- 
pathy of mystic science, the strongest of all ties. Howl 
regret, my friend, that I began not life as I now am ciivV 
ing it, in communion with the lofty-minded, the inspircd.\ 
llow I grieve now over the time lost, the unambitious 
aims of my youth ! Why come you not with us? In 
our existence is true happiness only to be found.’ 

a What further he would have added I know not, for, 
just then, the dull, sepulchral voice of Jung Stilling 
called him by his name, and he slunk back to his side, 
leaving me to contemplate the scene before me. 

u There was a moment of deadly silence after Bcr- 
gasse had regained his scat. Madame de Krudencr sat 
motionless, staring with fixed, unmeaning gaze, upon 
the vacant space before her. The Emperor Alexander 
stood in passive expectation, not a muscle of his features 
disturbed, while the King of Prussia, who at that time 
never left his side, and never turned his gaze from the 
autocratical countenance, looked at it now with more 
intent and searching earnestness. Presently the secrcss 
started from her dream, and slowly arose from the divan 
where she had been reclining. She waved her arm aloft, 
while yet her fixed gaze wavered not, and moved a step 
nr two forward. Nothing could exceed the grandeur of 
licr appearance at tout moment. The long robe in which 
she was enveloped drooped in graceful folds about her 
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person, and the loose sleeve fell back from the extended 
arm, and displayed its rounded form and snowy whiteness 
with most bewitching effect. She spoke — her voice was 
deep and solemn, and its accents fell with slow and Rica- 
sured cadence on the ear. 

u ‘ Let us pray,’ said she ; then paused ; while I could 
hear from the rooms beyond, and which I had traversed 
on my entrance, that peculiar agitation and bustle which 
precedes the change of position in churches. 6 Let us 
pray ; all, sinners that yc are, sink upon your knees, and 
beg forgiveness from the God of heaven !’ exclaimed she, 
in a louder tone ; and in a moment, while yet she stood 
with arms uplifted, and with her head thrown hack, every 
person present, from Alexander, the autocrat of all the 
llussias, to the very waiters who had been handing the 
refreshments to the company, sank down upon their 
knees, and bowed their foreheads to the very ground ! 
She herself knelt not, but remained standing, while she 
poured forth a prayer, spoken in earnest and burning 
language ; words of which I have not been able to recal 
a syllable to memory, so absorbed was I in contempla- 
tion of all that was passing. 1 verily believe that of all 
that multitude — for 1 think there must have been at least 
five hundred persons present — there was not a soul save 
myself who had dared to remain seated ; and with me it 
was neither mockery nor bravado yvhioh had caused me 
to disobey the injunction, but at the moment I was so 
taken by surprise, so absorbed with the novelty of the 
scene, that I was scarcely conscious of the impropriety 
of which I was guilty. To speak truth, l was busy com- 
paring the circumstances now passing before me with 
those under which I bad last beheld Madame do Krudc- 
ner ; Garat, the opera singer, and Bernardin de St. 
Pierre were then her. supporters. Sounds of mirth and 
festivity, the light fwrhuri of Garat, the mildly-caustic 
declamation of Bernardin, had given place to the solemn 
tones of the prophetess, the language of love and gal- 
lantry to the language of prayer. 

“ She continued, for the space of at least an hour, in 
a state of inspiration, never ceasing, during all that time, 
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to hold on her discourse with the same unhesitating elo- 
quence. She spoke of Alexander, c the white angel of 
the north,’ predicting for him and his descendants, glory, 
happiness, and honour, unlimited sway from the rising 
of the sun to the setting of the same. Then did she re- 
vert to the black angel of the south, foretelling that he 
* would escape from his second cage like a chained 
lion.’ 

“ The prophecies were uttered with a self-confidence, 
an implicit belief, which I could not but admire — it was 
so well calculated to inspire the same feeling in others. 
The only drawback was the reflection that none of them 
had as yet come true. 

“ This state of exta.se lasted for some time after the 
prayer was ended, during which the whole assembly re- 
mained kneeling. I bent forward and looked through 
the open door; not a single gesture of impatience, not a 
single wandering glance, could I detect among the crowd. 
Every head was bent low. Some even kissed the very 
floor ; and it really was a curious sight to behold those 
dainty ladies, those gaily-dressed courtiers, whose cos- 
tume of white kersevmere knee-breeches and silk stock- 
ings was anything but favourable to the kneeling 
posture, remain thus, without a murmur, so long as it 
pleased the fair preacher to hold them in expectation 
that she would resume her discourse. 

u The ] waver was ended at length, and every one 
arose, gentlv, without confusion and without noise, and 
sank again into their seats in silent meditation, which 
continued undisturbed by a single sound for several 
minutes. The prophetess had fallen back upon her 
ottoman, and her golden locks completely buried her face 
beneath their shadow. I would have given much to have 
been sure of the expression of her countenance, for once 
I became aware that her eye sought mine, and then I 
observed that she turned aside to avoid my scrutiny. 
Bergasse sprang to my side in delight and triumph. ‘ Is 
she not splendid?" inquired he, with a naivete of tone 
and manner at which I was highly amused. ‘ You have 
heard her in her glory to-night/ he whispered in my ear. 
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with an air of the greatest mystery, while his counte- 
nance changed from the expression of childish admira- 
tion, which it had worn when he had addressed me, to that 
of awe and wonder — * She has had & pres sentiment, and is 
under its influence still.’ lie took my arm, and walked 
with me through the crowd into the adjoining room. 

44 As I left the sacred boudoir, I beheld the 4 white 
angel of the north’ in busy conversation with the pro- 
phetess, and the unhappy King of Prussia bending for- 
ward, eager to catch the slightest syllable which fell from 
the lips of the speakers ; but the effort was vain ; his 
neck was too short, and his eye wandered from the one 
to the other with the restless, unquiet look of a person 
afflicted with deafness. 

44 Bergasse turned to me as soon as we were alone. 
4 There is something dreadful about to happen,’ said lie, 
in a solemn whisper. 4 She has had her pressenthuent to- 
night, and she has never deceived us yet. Something 
awful is about to occur here ; in this very apartment, 
perhaps in this very room, upon the very spot where we 
now are standing !’ He seized mv arm, and drew me 
nearer to his side, then added — 4 My dearest friend, 
some one is about to die beneath this very roof!’ I 
drew back aghast; but Bergasse seemed too much 
exalte by his subject to care if even he himself were the 
victim, provided the prophecy of his divinity came true. 
4 Yes,’ added he, with a grim smile, 4 she has felt that 
death is walking amongst us ; he is now, at this moment, 
choosing his victim. She has insisted on my sending 
home my nephew. She wished me to depart also, but 1 
must not leave her. Even while I am dallying with you, 
I am losing the precious words which fall with such 
sweet unction from her tongue.’ 

44 lie left me abruptly, and hurried back to the 
boudoir of Madaine dc Krudener, while 1 remained lost 
in astonishment, to think that the man, who had once 
dealt terror into the heart of the boldest satirist that ever 
existed — he who had for awhile, by his energy and sar- 
castic bitterness alone, arrested the headlong progress oi 
Beaumarchais, and turned the popular tide of ridicule 
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against him who had so long ridiculed all things with im- 
punity, should have thus become, in his old age, the 
puling slave of a self-deluded impostor, who was prompted 
in the comedy she was 'playing by the wild vagaries of 
the ex-tailor, Jung Stilling. I left the soir&e with 
feelings of mingled pity and disgust, to which was added, 
a strange suspicion concerning the motive which actuated 
the ‘ white angel of the north’ in thus making this public 
display of his admiration of the prophetess, and consent- 
ing to be made one of the coryphees in the theatrical re- 
presentations she was thus in the habit of giving. 

“ I was scarcely awake the next morning, when Ber- 
gasse rushed into my room, exclaiming, in a tone of 
triumph, c She did not deceive — it was true — the pres - 
sentiment was justified ! Why did you not stay till later? 
— you would have seen the truth with your own eyes, 
and have been an unbeliever no longer.’ With the 
artful tact of a professed marvel-monger, lie allowed 
me time for reflection after he had pronounced these 
words, and then resumed, as soon as lie perceived that I 
had collected my wandering senses. 

“ 4 You were no sooner gone, my friend, than her 
inspired prophecy of last evening was fulfilled. I was 
seated where you had left me, at her feet, when a young 
man of the Neapolitan embassy, who had been hovering 
around the door, gathered sufficient courage to enter 
the boudoir and make his bow to Madame de Krudencr. 
llis name was Carascola ; he had arrived but a few 
days since from Naples. Madame de Krudencr had 
known his mother, and, in courtesy and kindness, felt in 
duty bound to ask him some few questions concerning 
the prospects and intentions which had led him to 
Paris, lie had answered her questions with that em- 
barrassed timidity with which young men arc used to 
reply to their superiors, and Madame de Krudencr had 
already dismissed him, and turned again to the “ white 
angel of the north,” whose conversation had been in- 
terrupted by the ■'■mug man’s entrance, when suddenly 
she started from the sofa, as though a pistol-shot had 
been fired through her brain, and, darting on me a look 
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of terror, she exclaimed, faintly, “ Bergasse, the hour is 
come — nought can save us from the approach of our 
Sovereign Lord and Master, lie is here — his choice is 
made.” At that very instant, I give you my honour as 
a gentleman, I beheld Carascola, who was leaving us, 
full of youthful spirit, to gain the outer room, fall for- 
ward upon the floor, without stumbling, without resist- 
ance, without convulsion, but rather, as it were, sink 
down softly as though seeking repose, and there lie 
stretched his full length, without sense and without 
motion. A crowd soon gathered round him, and they 
raised him up : his countenance was pale and his fea- 
tures frightfully swollen, even in that minute ; a doctor 
who was present opened a vein upon the forehead, but 
it was all of no avail. She bad spoken truth. Death 
had chosen bis victim, and that victim was Carascola.’ 

“ Such was the tale which Bergasse bad come so early 
to my bedside to tell me. I ascertained, that very day, 
that it was true in every particular, and was certainly 
an extraordinary proof of the possibility of an almost 
supernatural coincidence. I doubt not that Madame 
de Krudcner had often experienced these presseufimnts 
before, but 1 much doubt whether any one of them ever 
came true so rapidly, so apropos* as in this case. The 
young man had evidently been in a bad state of health, 
perhaps subject to fits. fr< :u his childhood, and on this 
occasion the excitement of meeting with the august 
personage he had come to vi>it, the heat of the room, 
the emotion of the prayer and prophecies, must have 
caused a congestion of the brain. I can, however, 
vouch for the entire truth of the fact 1 have related ; 
you must yourselves arrange the causes, according to 
your own scepticism or powers of belief.” 

r I be prince arose as lie concluded bis story; his 
toilet was completed, and lie was released from li is tor- 
mentors. I was sorry to behold the morning conference 
thus breaking up, for J could have listened on until sun- 
set. I dafed, however, to hazard one single question: 
“ Did you ever set? .Madame de Krudcner after this?” 

The prince bit his slip slily. “Never so close as on 
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that night,” returned he ; “ but from a distance, as such 
great luminaries should only be gazed at by vulgar 
mortals like ourselves. It was at the review of Alex- 
ander’s troops, in the plaine des Vertus , a ceremony of 
which she has left us such a flaming description. But, 
alas ! already was she no longer the object of exclusive 
adoration to tlje * white angel of the north,’ for I ob- 
served that, his head was often close under the pink 

bonnet of Madame du C , while the yellow ringlets 

and broad straw hat of Madame de Krudener were left 
to float unheeded in the wind. The purpose for which 
he had been playing the comedy of such assiduous at- 
tendance at her prayer-meetings was evidently answered, 
and lie cared no longer to expose himself to ridicule for 
her sake. Soon after this she left Paris for ever, and I 
beheld her no more. But my niece, who, like many 
of her sex, was infatuated with the eloquence and 
talents of Madame de Krudener, followed her to the 
(Jreuzachcr Horn, whither she had retired. Here she 
sank lower in the scale, and no longer preached to kings 
and emperors, but to an immense army of ragged pro- 
selytes, whom her generosity in almsgiving, more than 
her pious exhortations, had drawn around her. This 
same army followed her, 1 believe, in all her wanderings ; 
and 1 am told that at her death the little colony esta- 
blished itself at Karasouha/ar, where it is flourishing 
still, and where almost divine honours are paid to her 
remains; pilgrimages are performed to her tomb to this 
very day, and miracles are wrought as freely as at many 
other shrines. 

“It is certain that the game which Alexander deemed 
it worth his while to play was a deep one, for its object 
has not been discovered to this very day. 1 know, 
from the host authority, that for a long time he coun- 
terfeited entire obedience to her commands — fasted, 
prayed, and wept, beat his bosom and tore his hair, when 
she so ordered it — took the whole responsibility of the 
absurd and child’^h project of the Holy Alliance upon his 
own shoulders — and, in short, gave himself up to the 
guidance of one whom he feigned to consider as Heaven- 
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inspired. And when the allied sovereigns — who had 
all, at first, been blinded by the tinsel of the framework 
of that famous treaty — turned round and laughed it to 
scorn, shamed by the blunt good sense of England, who 
had pronounced the document unintelligible , and refused 
to sign, Alexander — whether from misplaced amour 
•propre , or from real conviction, still remains a mystery 
— would never consent to withdraw his signature. What- 
ever may be the merits of the conception of that mighty 
work, it certainly sprang from the brain of Madame de 
Krudcncr alone ; but when complimented upon the 
stupendous, though i unintelligible,’ design, it was her 
wont to reply with great modesty, while she flung back 
her ringlets and looked towards Heaven, ‘The Holy 
Alliance is the immediate work of God. It is He who 
lias chosen me for his weak, uncertain instrument, and 
it is lie who has inspired me with the idea of uniting 
the sovereigns of Europe in the holy bonds of brotherly 
love, for the good of the great human family under their 
charge.’ r 

The prince had moved towards the door even before 
his words were quite concluded, and, to my regret, Ik 
turned and bowed to us on the threshold, and then 
passed out. it was the hour for business, and lie re- 
tired to his own study until the carriage was announced 

for his morning drive. 

* * * 

That very evening, the courier from Paris brought im 
the summons to repair to inv station, which 1 dared not 
disobey; that official summons, sealed with the official 
seal, and stamped with the official grijfe, which strikes 
such terror into the hearts of youthful aspirants to diplo- 
matic fame. I have grown older and wiser since that 
time, and have in my turn despatched many an official 
summons to strike terror into the heart of some diplo- 
matic tyro. I have lived to satisfy even my mothers 
ambitious hopes, and have had my full share, both ot 
diplomatic toils and their glittering reward ; but I can 
never look back without an overwhelming gratitude aim 
regret towards the time when, unknown and obscure, 1 
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passed those pleasant hours in the society of the great 
and illustrious Prince de Talleyrand, during that short 
vacation at Valencay. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


It was scarcely six o'clock, on the morning of the 
17th of May (1838 ), when I bent my steps towards the 
old hotel in the ltue St. Elorentin, with a mind full of 
sad misgivings ; for when, at a late hour on the evening 
previous, 1 had quitted it, I had been but slightly en- 
couraged to hope that another day could possibly be 
granted to its proud and gifted owner. The dull grey 
dawn was just struggling to rise above the tall chestnuts 
of the Tuilcrics. All was still silent; and as I pulled 
the heavy bell, its echo reverberated through the vast 
court-yard with a sound almost unearthly. I did not 
pause at the porter's lodge to impure news of the night, 
for the first object which met my eye was the physician s 
carriage, and 1 rushed at once to the foot of the grand 
staircase, which I had so often ascended with feelings so 
far different from those I now experienced. The two 
stone figures of Silence, which stood on each side of the 
gigantic portal, humid and dripping with the morning 
fog, struck a chill to my very soul. Those huge lions, 
which had so often been compared to the insatiate lions 
of Venice, now reminded me of those mute and motion- 
less watchers carved by the marble gates of an ancient 
sepulchre. It seemed as if every object were already 
enveloped in that atmosphere of death, and that the 
old mansion, at all times sad and dreary, was already 
pervaded with Ur* odour of the tomb. 

z 
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What gave a colouring to this idea was the total 
silence which reigned around, where in general, even at 
this early hour, all was hurry and business. The ante- 
chamber was deserted, for the anxious domestics had 
crowded one and all to the apartment nearest to that 
occupied by their beloved master, in order to obtain the 
earliest information respecting the progress of his malady. 
There perhaps never existed a person who, with so little 
apparent effort, possessed in so great a degree the power 
of conciliating the affections of his dependents as the 
Prince de Talleyrand. Of those who were with him at 
that moment, all had, with few exceptions, grown grey 
in his service; while of those who had started in their 
career with him in his youth, none remained : he had 
lived to see them all go down before him into the grave. 
The prince had always been accustomed to treat his 
chief domestics as persons worthy of confidence, and 
many a subject of the highest importance, which had 
been nursed with the greatest secrecy through the 
bureaux of the Foreign office, has been discussed at full 
length, and with all liberty oi speech, before his valet- 
de-chambrc. It was, indeed, his custom for many 
years before his death to select the hour allotted to his 
toilet for the transaction of the most important affairs, 
and the discussion of the most weighty polities, and 
never, upon any occasion, was he known to dismiss his 
valet from the chamber. Perhaps some apology may be 
found for this apparent rarele-Miess in the fact of his 
trust having never been betrayed. 

The mo>t remarkable of the whole tribe was decidedly 
the venerable Court iade, one to whom, by reason of his 
long services and devoted attachment, the prince allowed 
a greater latitude than to any other, and w hose homely 
remarks, and shrewd observations upon passing events, 
afforded him the greatest, amusement. This man had 
entered the prince's service long before the breaking out 
of the fir^t revolution, and died, “still in those voluntary 
bonds,” during the embassy to London. It. was said 
that the grief which he experienced in consequence of 
being left in Paris, owing to his advanced age and grow- 
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ing infirmities, contributed, in a great measure to hasten 
his death. His attachment was rather that of a member 
of the canine species than of a human being. During 
the early years of his service, he had partaken of all the 
vicissitudes of the ever-changing fortunes of his master. 
The prince would take a peculiar delight in recounting 
to strangers the story of his flight to America, when, in 
obedience to a secret friendly warning, he resolved to 
take his immediate departure. Courtiade was with him 
at the moment that he received the letter which was the 
cause of this decision, and the prince immediately con- 
fided to him the step he was about to take, at the same 
time advising him, as he had a wife and family to whom 
he would doubtless wish to bid adieu before venturing 
on so long and perilous a journey, more especially since 
the period of his return must be distant and uncertain, 
that he should let him depart at once, and follow in the 
next packet which should sail. “ Non, non,” replied 
Courtiade, in the greatest agitation; “you shall not 
leave the country alone and unattended — 1 will go 
with you; but only leave me till to-murrow night 1” 
“ That cannot be, Courtiade,” returned the prince ; 
“ the delay will endanger our position, without being 
sullieiently long to be of service to yourself and your 
wife.” “Bali! cost bien de ina femme dont il s'agit !’’ 
exclaimed the valet, with the tears rushing to his eves ; 
“ it is that accursed washerwoman, who has got all your 
fine shirts and vour muslin cravats, and how, in heaven's 
name, will you be able to make an appearance, and in a 
foreign country too, without them 

1 shall never forget the singular impression which 
Courtiade produced upon me. I was admitted, as was 
usual with all persons who came upon affairs demanding 
attention and privacy, at the hour of the prince's toilet. 
It was a little while after the revolution of July, and 
just before his embassy to London. I found the re- 
nowned diplomatist seated tranquilly at his bureau, 
which mostly set *:d him both for writing and dressing 
table. It was, 1 believe, upon the very da\ that the 
prince was to take his farewell audience of Louis 

z 2 
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Philippe, ere he set out for England, and he was to 
appear upon this occasion in the usual court costume. 
One valet was busily occupied, with a most serious 
countenance, in powdering, with might and main, the 
thick masses of his long grey hair. Another was kneeling 
low at his feet, endeavouring, although with difficulty, 
from his constrained position beneath the table, to buckle 
the latchets of his shoes. Ilis secretary was seated at 
the bureau beside him, occupied in opening, one after 
the other, a huge collection of letters with astonishing 
rapidity, scanning the contents of each, quietly throwing 
some into the waste-paper basket, and placing the rest 
in a pile beneath for the inspection of the prince. I 
could not but admire the sany froid with which, while 
listening to my errand, to him personally of the highest 
importance, he suffered himself to be invested with the 
embroidered paraphernalia of his official uniform. When 
the attire was completed, the door of the chamber 
opened, and in stalked, with tottering steps, the aged, 
weather-beaten Courtiade, laden w ith divers small boxes, 
of various forms and sizes. These were filled with the 
ribands and insignia of the multifarious orders with 
which the prince was decorated. It was curious to wit- 
ness the total indifference with which lie suffered himself 
to be ornamented, as contrasted with the eager solemnity 
of Courtiade, to whom the desire to fill this office with 
becoming dignity^ for it was the only duty which in his 
latest years devolved upon himj had become the chief 
aim and object of existence. 

I have been led into this involuntary digression by the 
remembrance of my own sensations as 1 traversed the 
now silent and deserted apartment, and was carried back 
in memory to that interview, inwardly comparing the 
anticipations of such a moment with those by which 
my soul was on this occasion so depressed and saddened. 

When I entered the chamber where reposed the vete- 
ran statesman, he had fallen into a profound slumber, 
from which some amendment was augured by the phy- 
sicians, although it might partly be ascribed to the 
fatigue induced by the over-excitement he had under- 
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gone a few hours previously, in the performance of the 
last act of the chequered drama of his existence — his 
retractation ; an act which, after having been visited 
with praise and blame, with scorn or admiration, and 
each in an exaggerated degree, must for ever remain a 
mystery. It must have cost him much — those alone 
who were about him at the moment can tell how much 
— for he well knew that the eyes of all parties would be 
turned upon him, and that his motives would be dis- 
cussed under various considerations, according as the 
opinions or the interests of each were concerned: for 
there were many from whom praise was to him more 
bitter than blame, or even ridicule, from others ; and he 
knew well that none would view this step in its proper 
light, as a sacrifice small in itself — important only be- 
cause it was the last, the sacrifice of every feeling, of 
every consideration, to the power to which he had 
taught every sentiment to bend for so many years, until 
it was said that all had been crushed by the mighty 
giant, — that love, revenge, even ambition, that all-ab- 
sorbing passion of the mastermind, had been led captive 
or perished in the struggle with his reason ! 

A report has gone abroad of his having been tor- 
mented and persecuted, even on his death-bed, to exe- 
cute this deed. This is, however, far from the truth ; it 
had for some time occupied his thoughts, and among his 
papers have been found many proofs $ amongst others, 
fragments of a correspondence with the Pope upon the 
subject, which must necessarily tend to confirm the as- 
sertion. But the fact is, he was influenced in this mea- 
sure, as in many other instances wherein he has drawn 
down the blame of the sticklers for consistency, by the 
desire to spare pain and trouble to his family : he knew 
that his relatives would suffer much inconvenience by 
his resistance on his death-bed to the execution of cer- 
tain religious formalities, to which, in his Own mind, he 
attached not the slightest importance ; and whatever 
maybe stilted l#/ his enemies with regard to the cold 
and calculating policj' which had guided all his actions, 
it cannot be denied that he had ever held in view the 
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elevation and aggrandizement of his family. In this 
aim he had never been deterred, neither by d ulness, nor 
incapacity, nor even by ingratitude; and, as we have 
seen, he moreover made it his care beyond the grave : 
his powerful and passionless soul rejected all the petty 
sentiments which actuate men of ordinary character: 
he was governed by his reason alone, and listened to 
nought beside. 

The slumber, or rather lethargy, into which the prince 
had fallen, had continued for about an hour after my 
arrival, and it was curious to observe, as tiijic drew on, 
the uneasiness which was manifested, even, alas ! by 
those nearest and dearest, lest this repose, however salu- 
tary, should endure beyond the hour fixed by the king 
for his visit. It was with some difficulty that he was 
aroused from this oblivion, and made to comprehend the 
importance of the event which was about to occur. He 
was scarcely lifted from his reclining position and seated 
on the edge of the bed, when, punctual as the hand upon 
the dial, his majesty, followed by Madame Adelaide, en- 
tered the apartment. It was a study both for the moralist 
and painter to observe the contrast between these two 
individuals, as, seated thus side by side, beneath the 
canopy of those old green curtains, they seemed grouped 
as for the composition of some historical picture. It was 
startling to turn from the broad, expansive forehead, the 
calm and stoic Brow, and the long and shaggy locks 
which overshadowed it, giving to the dying statesman 
that lion-like expression of countenance, which had so 
often formed the theme of admiration to poets and to 
artists, and then to gaze upon the pointed crown, well- 
arranged toupee, the whole outward hearing, taut soit peic 
bourgeois , of the king, who, even at this early hour of 
the morning, was attired, according to his custom, 
with the utmost precision and primness. Despite the 
old faded dressing-gown of the one, and the snuff-coloured 
coat, stiff neckcloth, and polished hoots of the other, the 
veriest: barbarian could have told at a glance which was 
the “ last of the nobles,” and which the “ First Citizen 
of the empire. If is majesty was the first to break silence, 
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as in etiquette bound to do. It would be difficult to de- 
fine the expression which passed across his features as he 
contemplated what might be called the setting of his 
guiding-star. Perhaps he could not himself have ren- 
dered an account of the exact impression which the 
scene produced upon his mind. 

“ I am sorry, prince, to see you suffering so much,” 
said lie, in a low, tremulous voice, rendered almost in- 
audible by extreme emotion. 

ft Sire, vou have come to witness the sufferings of a 
dying man, and those who love him can have but one 
wish, that of seeing them shortly at an end.” 

This was uttered in that deep, strong voice so peculiar 
to himself) and which age had not had the power to 
weaken, nor the approach of death itself been able to 
subdue. The effect of the 1 speech, short as it was, was 
indescribable, — the pause by which it was preceded, and 
the tone of reproach, calm and bitter, in which it was 
conveyed, produced an impression which will not be soon 
forgotten by those who were present. 

The royal visit, like all royal visits of an unpleasant 
nature, was of the shortest duration possible. It was 
evident that his majesty felt it to be an irksome moment, 
and that he was at a loss what countenance to assume ; 
and, after uttering some expressions of consolation, lie 
rose to take his leave, but too visibly pleased that the 
self-imposed task was at an end. II«re the prince once 
more, with his usual tact, came to his relief, by slightly 
rising and introducing to his notice those by whom he 
was surrounded, — his physician, his secretary, his prin- 
cipal valet, and his own private doctor ; and then a re- 
miniscence of the old courtier seemed to come across 
him, for with his parting salutation he could not forbear 
a compliment, — u Sire, our house has received this day 
an honour worthy to he inscribed in our annals, and one 
which my successors will remember with pride and grati- 
tude.” 

I must conii s that I was grievously disappointed in 
the anticipate is which l had formed of this visit. 1 had 
looked upon it as the farewell of the safely-landed 
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voyager (landed, too, amid storm and tempest) to the 
wise and careful pilot who had steered him skilfully 
through rock and breaker, and now pushed off, alone, 
amid the darkness, to be seen no more. Hut no : there 
was the hurry and impatience of one to whom the scene 
was painful ; and that it was painful who can doubt ? 
There was, too, that evident secret self-applause in the 
performance of an irksome duty ; but not the slightest 
expression of any one sentiment of friendship or attach- 
ment, such as I had imagined to have bound these two 
men together. A friend of mine — a man of great sense 
and discernment — to whom I made this observation, re- 
marked, drily, “ It is plain that his majesty has no fear 
to see him die ; but wait a little while, and we shall see 
that he will have regret enough that he should be dead ! : ’ 

As a kind of relief to the gloomy side of the picture, 
might be observed the anxious feminine Hurry displayed 
throughout the interview by Madame Adelaide, who 
appeared to sutler much uneasiness lest the coldness of 
her royal brother should be noticed, and who endea- 
voured, by a kindly display of interest and busy polite- 
ness, to make amends for what might appear wanting 
elsewhere. 

I should not, perhaps, have deemed it necessary to re- 
cord thus minutely the particular details of this scene, 
had not it already been so much dwelt upon in another 
light. Astonishment and admiration, frivolous and 
exaggerated, have been expressed with regard to this re- 
markable act of condescension on the part of Louis 
Philippe, as though royalty were alone exempt from the 
debt of manly and honourable gratitude. Why, there is 
not one of the sovereigns beneath whom Talleyrand had 
lived, who would not have hurried to show respect to 
the death-bed of this truly great statesman; and yet all 
had not been raised to the throne by his means ! Napo- 
leon, the stern — the iron-hearted — even he would not 
have hesitated, because he scorned not to avow that he 
had owed as much of his political success to the timely 
counsels of his minister for foreign affairs as to his own 
skill and foresight. Louis Dixhuit — neither would he 
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have deemed such a step beneath his dignity : lie, too, 
needed no reminding that he was deeply indebted to the 
Prince de Talleyrand, not perhaps for zeal and activity, 
but for what, according to time and circumstance, was to 
him of far more value — his wise, discreet, and generous 
forbearance : while Charles X. would have come, with 
pious resignation, to mourn the quenching of this last 
beacon of the old French aristocracy, and would have 
rejoiced that by his means it should have been extin- 
guished amid becoming dignity and honour. 

It was shortly after the departure of the king that 
the first symptoms of dissolution were observed by the 
physicians. The whole family, every member of which 
had been apprised of this, immediately gathered around 

the prince. The Duke de P was there among the 

number, and I could not forbear a smile as I remembered 
the satirical observation made by the prince himself, a 
short time before his illness, upon the occasion of rather 
a ceremonious vi>it from this personage, — “ lie leaves 
me in disappointment,” said he, as he departed ; one 
would think, by his melancholy visage and his lugubrious 
costume, that he was deputed hither by some entrepre- 
neur des pompes funvbres.” 

Towards the middle of the day, the prince began to 
grow more restless and feverish. I could not resist the 
temptation of seeking relief from the stifled air of that 
close chamber, and passed through to the drawing-room. 
I was verily astounded at the scene which there met iny 
eyes. Never shall I forget the impression produced by 
the transition from that silent room — that bed of suffer- 
ing — to the crowded apartment where “ troops of friends*’ 
— all the elite of the society of Paris — were assembled. 
There was a knot of busy politicians, with ribbons at 
their button-holes — some with powdered heads, some 
with bald heads, gathered around the blazing fire ; their 
animated conversation, although, by the good taste and 
feeling of him who directed it, conducted in a low tone, 
filling the apartmee* with its unceasing murmur. I ob- 
served, too, some o f the diplomatist s oldest friends, who 
had come hither from real and sincere attachment, and 
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who took no part in the eager debates of these political 
champions. 

Among others, the Count de M , he whom I had 

never seen but as the prime wit of all joyous reunions — 
whose pungent joke* and biting sarcasm have become the 
terror of bores and twaddlers, for they cling forever, like 
burrs, to those against whom they are hurled : — the only 
man, in short, with whom the prince himself dared not, 
upon all occasions, to measure himself in the keen skir- 
mish of intellect, now sat silent and sorrowful, apart 
from the rest, apparently lost in thought, nor heeding 
the various details of the scene which was enacting 
around him, and which, had it been elsewhere, would not 
have failed to call forth some of the sharp and bitter 
traits of satire for which he is so much dreaded. In one 
corner was seated a coterie of ladies, discussing topics en- 
tirely foreign to the time and place. Sometimes a low 
burst of light laughter would issue from among them, in 
spite of the reprimanding “ Chut” which upon such oc- 
casions arose from the furthe r end of the room. On a 
sofa near the window lay extended, at full length, the 

youthful and lovely Duchess de V , with a bevy of 

young beaux — all robber-like and “ jcune France, *’ 
kneeling on the carpet beside her, or sitting low at her 
feet on the cushions of the divan. 

The scene was altogether one of other times. It 
seemed as though the lapse of centuries might be for- 
gotten, and that we were carried back at a bound to the 
days of Louis Quatorze, and to the death-bed of Mazarin. 
There was the same insouciance, the same weariness of 
expectation. Some were gathered there from concenamr, 
some from courtesy to the rest of the family; many Irom 
curiosity, and some few from real friendship ; while none 
seemed to remember that a mighty spirit was passing 
from tlie world, or that they were there assembled to be- 
hold a great man die. Presently, however, the conversa- 
tion ceased — the hum of voices was at an end — there was 
a solemn pause, and every eye was turned towards the 
slowly-opening door of the prince's chamber. A domestic 
entered with downcast looks and swollen eyes, and ad- 
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vancing towards Dr. C , who, like myself, had just 

then sought an instant’s relief in the drawing-roorn, whis- 
pered a few words in his ear. He arose instantly, and 
entered the chamber. The natural precipitation with 
which this movement was executed but too plainly re- 
vealed its cause. It was followed by the w r hole assembly. 
In an instant every one was on the alert, and there was 
a simultaneous rush to the door of the apartment. M. 
de Talleyrand was at that moment seated on the side of 
the bed, supported in the arms of his secretary. It was 
evident that Death had set his seal upon that marble 
brow% yet was 1 struck with the. still existing vigour of 
the countenance. It seemed as if all the life which had 
once sufficed to furnish forth the whole being were now 
centred in the brain. From time to time he raised his 
head, with a sudden movement shaking back the long, 
grey locks which impeded his sight, and gazed around; 
and then, satisfied with the result of his examination of 
that crowded room, a triumphant smile would pass across 
his features, and his head would again fill upon his 
bosom. 

From the circumstances in which I have been placed, 
it has fallen to my lot to be witness of more than one 
death-scene, but never in any case did the sentiments 
displayed at that awful hour appear so utterly consistent 
with tlie character borne by any 7 individual during life, 
as in the case of the Prince de Talleyrand. He saw 
death approach neither with shrinking nor with fear, nor 
yet with any affectation of scorn or of defiance, but 
rather with cool and steady courage, as a well-matched, 
honourable foe with whom lie had wrestled long and 
bravely, and to whom, now that he w T as fairly vanquished, 
he deemed it no shame to yield, nor blushed to lay 
down his arms and surrender. If there be truth in the 
assertion, that it is a satisfaction to die amid the tears 
and lamentations of multitudes of friends and hosts of 
relatives, then, indeed, must his last feeling towards the 
world he was foi ever quitting have been one of entire 
approbation and content, for he expired amid regal pomp 
and reverence ; and of all those whom lie, perhaps. 
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would himself have called together, none were wanting. 
The aged friend of his maturity, the fair young idol of 
his age, were gathered on bended knee beside his bed, 
and if the words of comfort whispered from the book by 
the murmuring priest failed to reach his ear, it was be- 
cause their sound was stifled by the louder wailings of 
those whom in life he had loved so well. 

Scarcely, however, were those eyes, whose every glance 
had been watched so long and with such deep interest, 
for ever closed, when a sudden change came over the 
scene. One would have thought that a flight of crows 
had suddenly taken wing, so great was the precipitation 
with which each one hurried from the hotel, in the hope 
of being lirst to spread the news among the particular 
set or coterie of which he or she happened to be the 
oracle. Ere nightfall, that chamber, which all the day 
had been crowded to excess, was abandoned to the ser- 
vants of the tomb ; and when I entered in the evening, 
I found the very arm-chair, from whence I had so often 
heard the prince launch the courtly jest or stinging 
epigram, now occupied by a hired priest, whispering 
prayers for the repose of his departed soul. 

It was after the death of the prince that the awe and 
devotion with which he had inspired his household be- 
came evident. Not one of the domestics left his station 
upon any pretext whatever. The attendants waited, 
each in his turn, and at the- same stated hour, to which 
he had been accustomed during his life. I myself saw 
the cook, punctual to the hour in the morning at which 
he had for so many years been summoned to receive his 
orders, now followed by his bevy of marmiton *, with 
their snow-white costumes and long carving-knives, walk 
with solemn step to the foot of the bed, and, kneeling 
down with cotton cap in hand, breathe a short prayer: 
each sprinkled the corpse with holy water, and tlien the 
whole procession withdrew in the same silence with 
which they had entered. I was deeply struck with the 
mixture of the sublime and the ludicrous in this scene. 
It reminded me of many of the whimsical creations to 
be met with in some of the old German legends. 
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Contrary to the usual French custom, which ordains 
that interment shall ensue cight-and-forty hours after 
decease, the public funeral, upon the occasion of the 
depositing of the body in the church of the Assump- 
tion, did not take place until the following week, 
owing to the embalmment, which was a work of 
time ; while the transferring of the corpse to its final 
resting-place at Valencay could not be accomplished 
until the month of September, the vault, which was 
preparing even before the Prince’s death, being yet 
unfinished. 

Independently of the interest which I felt in the 
ceremony, as well as the desire to render this last 
homage to one who had, upon every occasion of my 
intercourse with him, been all kindness and urbanity to 
me, I determined to repair to Valencay and witness the 
funerals — for at one fell stroke had death swept from the 
earth all that remained of that one generation. The 
Prince de Talleyrand- — the wise, the witty, the clever, 
and the cunning — was to go down to the grave with the 
guileless and the simple-hearted Duke, his brother! 
Upon the same occasion, too, the small tomb of the in- 
fant Yolande, wherein she had peacefully slumbered for 
a space of two years, was routed, and the tiny coffin 
was to accompany that of the Prince on its long and 
dreary journey. The hearse which was to convey the 
bodies was the same which . lmd been constructed ex- 
pressly for the removal of the corpse of the ex-Queen 
of Holland from Switzerland, in appearance something 
resembling an amiuunition-waggon, with covered seats in 
front, wherein were stationed two of the personal at- 
tendants of the Prince. The body was raised from the 
vaults of the Assumption at midnight, and the little 
snow-white coffin was placed upon the elaborately- 
wrought oaken chest which had contained it. 

I was told by a friend, who witnessed the scene, that 
nothing could exceed the dramatic effect of the de- 
parture of the cor.' - -laden vehicle from Paris. The dis- 
interment of the child from the lonely cemetery of 
^lont Parnasse — the lading of the ponderous coffin by 
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the light of torches — the peculiar rattle of the hearse 
through the silent streets at that solemn hour, and be- 
neath that calm inoon, which makes “ all that is dark 
seem darker still.” One incident is worth recording. 
On starting from the iron gates of the chapel, one of 
the postillions turned and shouted the usual question, 
“ Vers quelle barrivre ? ” and was answered by a voice 
proceeding from the hearse itself, “ Barrie re d'BnferV 

We arrived at Valcncay on the third day after our 
departure from Paris, and it was at about ten o’clock on 
the same night that the worn and dust-covered hearse 
was descried wending its way up the long avenue of 
chestnut trees leading to the chateau. Every honour 
which had been paid to the lord of the mansion during 
his life was now rendered, with scrupulous exactness, 
to his lifeless corpse. No ceremony, however trifling, 
was omitted. The wide gates were thrown open to 
admit the sombre vehicle, which entered the court of 
honour with the same ceremony that had denoted the 
approach of the stately carriage which had been wont* 
to drive at a somewhat ruder pace through the regal 
portal. The whole of the numerous household, villi 
the heir of the domain in advanc e of the rest, wen* as- 
sembhd on the perron. The Prin re's nephew himself 
took "his seat in front of the hearse*, to conduct it down 
into the town ; the goodly array of servants and hunts- 
men and foresters all following on foot, and hearing 
torches, to the church, wherein the body was deposited 
for the night, previous to the final ceremony, which was 
to take place on the morrow. 

Earlv in the morning all was astir in the little burgh. 
Never before had a sight so fraught with interest been 
witnessed by its inhabitants. It seemed like a gala day 
through ( very street. Not a window but was crowded 
with spectators, while the footway was choked with 
peasants from all the neighbouring districts, in then* 
gayest attire. The National (iuard of the town was all 
afoot from the earliest hour in the morning; and alto- 
gether so cheerful was the whole aspect of the place- 
that the traveller who had passed through on that day 
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would have imagined it to have been the anniversary of 
some great public rejoicing. The corpse of the Duke 
had arrived in far different plight. No pomp, no pa- 
geantry, was here — a solitary post-carriage, with a single 
pair of horses — no train of mourners. The physician 
who had attended his last illness alone accompanied 
the body from St. Germain. 

There was food for reflection in the contrast ! No 
needless expense had been wasted upon idle ornament 
and funeral trappings, for, when the coffin was un- 
covered, an exclamation of surprise burst from those 
around. It was of plain elm, such as those used by 
people of middling degree, and, when placed beside 
those of his more favoured relatives, formed a melan- 
choly contrast. But now one pall conceals the whole, 
the rich velvet, and the plain, unvarnished planks. One 
long stream of melody ascends to Heaven, one prayer 
for the repose of those who sleep beneath that gorgeous 
catafalque — for him who died full of wealth and honour, 
whose vast and powerful intellect had held dominion 
over men’s minds even to the very last — and for him 
who closed his eyes in solitude and neglect, and whose 
intellect had wavered even on the very verge of mad- 
ness Both were transported to the chapel of the Sisters 
of St. Andre, founded by the Prince himself, and whefein 
he had already placed the family vault, llis body was 
the first to descend, amid the firing of muskets, and the 
noisy demonstrations of respect of those 1 without: then 
that of the Duke, amid silence unbroken, save by the 
harsh creaking of the coffin, as it slid down the iron 
grating: then, last and least, although the oldest denizen 
of the tomb, the little Rolando, the fairy eotlin seeming, 
with its silver chasings and embossed velvet of snowy 
whiteness, rather a casket destined to ornament the 
boudoir of a youthful beauty, than to become a receptacle 
of corruption and decay. 

The vault was closed, aiul all was over. Each one 
had contributed th«. last token of Catholic resp* et, and 
wo all turned from the chapel to take the road to the 
chateau, where entertainment for those who attended 
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the funeral had been liberally prepared by its new 
master. It was then that we began to look around, and 
to feel some curiosity to know who had shared with us 
in rendering this last homage to one who was entitled 
to the gratitude of every individual of his nation. We 
gazed right and left, but few were there, and these were 
all those who had served him devotedly and faithfully — 
the grateful domestic, the obscure and humble friend; 
but of the great ones of the earth whom he had served — 
of those whom he had raised, to greatness and to honour 
— there was not one ! 
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MAXIMS FOll SEASONING CONVERSATION 


Orit welcome of a stranger depends upon the name 
he hears, — upon the coat he wears: our farewell upon 
the spirit lie has displayed in the interview. 

There is so great a charm in friendship, that there is 
even a kind of pleasure in acknowledging oneseif duped 
by the sentiment it inspires. 

Unbounded modesty is nothing more than unavowed 
vanity : the too humble obeisance is sometimes a dis- 
guised impertinence. 

The reputation of a man is like his shadow — gigantic 
when it precedes him, and pigmy in its proportions 
when it follows. 

The “point of honom*'* can often he made to produce, 
by means of vanity, as many good d cds as virtue. 

More evil truths are discovered by the corruption of 
due heart than by due penetration of the mind. 

Beaut v, devoid of grae \ is a mere hook without the 
bait. ' 


A A 2 
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Schismatic wranglers arc like a child's top, noisy and 
agitated when whipped, quiet and motionless when left 
alone. 

He who cannot feel friendship is alike incapable of 
love. Let a woman beware of the man who owns that 
he loves no one but herself. 

The rich man despises those who ilattcr him too much, 
and hates those who do not llatter him at all. 

The spirit and enterprise of a courtier are all ex- 
pended in the search after place and preferment ; 
nothing remains for the fulfilment of the duties to which 
success compels him. 

The Count de Coigny possesses wit and talent ; but 
his conversation is fatiguing, because his memory is 
equally exact in quoting the date of the death of Alex- 
ander the Great and that of the Princess de Gueinenees 
poodle. 

My passion for Madame de Talleyrand was soon ex- 
tinguished, because she was merely possessed of beauty. 
The inlluence of personal charms is limited: curiosity 
forms the great ingredient of this kind of love; hut add 
the fascination of intellect to those attractions which 
habit and possession diminish each day, you will find 
them multiplied tenfold ; and if, besides intellect and 
beauty, you discover in your mi>tress caprice, singula- 
rity, and inequality of temper, close your eyes and seek 
no further — you are in love for life. 

The imagination of men is often the refuge of their 
prejudices. 

To contradict and argue with a total stranger, is like 
knocking at a gate to ascertain if there is any one 
within. 

That sovereign has a little mind who seeks to go down 
to posterity by means of great public buildings. It is 
to confide to masons and bricklayers the task of writing 
History. 
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Love is a reality which is born in the fairy region of 
romance. 

The love of glory can only create a hero ; the con- 
tempt of it creates a great man. 

The mind of the Due de Laval is like a dark lanthorn, 
only capable of lighting his own path. 

The errors of great men, and the good deeds of re- 
probates, should not be reckoned in our estimates of 
their respective characters. 

A court is an assemblage of noble and distinguished 
beggars. 

Theologians resemble dogs, that gnaw large bones 
for the sake of a very little meat. 

The stream of vice will flow as naturally into palaces, 
as the common sewer flows into the river, and the river 
flows onward to the sea. 

It is sometimes quite enough for a man to feign igno- 
rance of that which he knows, to gain the reputation of 
knowing that of which he is ignorant. 

A long continuance of wise administration is the best 
and surest means of arriving at despotism. Our present 
government gives us no alarm. 

Both erudition and agriculture ought to be encou- 
raged by government ; wit and manufactures will come 
of themselves. 

The endeavour to convince a M esprit by the force 
of reason, is as mad an undertaking as the attempt to 
silence an echo by raising the voice. 

Metaphysics always remind me of the caravanserais in 
the desert." They stand solitary and unsupported, and 
are therefore always ready to crumble into ruin. 

A man diould make his debut in the world as though 
he were about to enter a hostile country : lie must send 
out scouts, establish setuinels, and ever be upon the 
watch himself 
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Too much sensibility creates unhappiness; too much 
insensibility creates crime. 

What I have been taught, 1 have forgotten ; what I 
know, I have guessed. 

An elderly coxcomb may be compared to a butter- 
fly deprived of wings — he becomes a caterpillar once 
more. 

Certain acts maybe rendered legal ; but can never be 
made legitimate. 

Human life is like a game at chess; each piece holds 
its place upon the che>s-board — king, queen, bishop, 
and pawn. Death conies, the game is up, and all are 
thrown, without distinction, pell-mell into the same bag. 

The bold defiance of a woman is the certain sign of 
her shame — when she has once ceased to blush, it is 
because she lias too much to blush for. 

Life, to a voting man, is like a new acquaintance, of 
whom he grows disgusted as he advances in years. 

When certain absurd opinions become too generally 
adopted, they must he replaced by less noxious errors — 
that is the best way of arriving at Truth. 

It is an attribute of true philosophy, never to force the 
progress of Truth and Keason, but to wait till the dawn 
of Light : meanwhile, the philosopher may wander into 
hidden paths, but lie will never depart far from the 
main track. 

Prudence in a woman should he an instinct, not a 
virtue. 

Churchmen and men of letters have peculiar diffi- 
culties in the world, — the first are continually divided 
between scandal and hypocrisy, the second between 
pride and baseness. 

The thought of death throws upon life a lurid glow, 
resembling that of a conflagration, lighting up that which 
it is about to devour. 

In love we grow acquainted, because wc arc already 
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attached — in friendship we must know each other before 
wc love. 

A great capitalist is like a vast lake, upon whose 
bosom ships can navigate, but which is useless to the 
country, because no stream issues thence to fertilize the 
land. 

With a great seigneur, there is more to be gained by 
flattering hig vices than by improving his estates. 

Truth and virtue can do less good in the world than 
their false, well-acted semblance can do evil. 

A generous man will place the benefits lie confers 
beneath his feet, — those he receives, nearest his heart. 

A narrow-minded man can never possess real and 
true generosity — he can never go beyond mere bene- 
volence. 

General maxims applied to every-day life are like 
routine applied to the arts, uood only for mediocre in- 
tellects. 

If you wish to appear agreeable in society, you 
must "consent to be taught many things which you 
know already. 

We must learn to submit with grace to commit the 
follies which depend upon character. 

There are many vices which do not deprive us of 
friends, — there are many virtues which prevent our 
having any. 

In reading over the memoirs of the reign of Louis 
Quatorzo, wc find many things in the worst manners of 
that day, which arc wanting in the very best, society of 
our own. 

I remember having, iu my youth, been amused at the 
resolution of one of my friends to give up the society 
of the dcmoisclL 4 do l’opera, to which he was much 
addicted, in consequence of his having made the dis- 
covery that there existed among these girls as much 
falsehood and hypocrisy as amongst honest women. 
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Certain women can find buyers for their charms, 
who would find no one to take them were they to be had 
for nothing. 

I remember having often been told in my youth that 
the love of glory was a virtue. Strange must be that 
virtue which requires the aid of every vice. 

There are two things to which we never grow accus- 
tomed, — the ravages of time, and the injustice of our 
fellow men. 

The written memoirs which a man leaves after him, 
j)our servir a Tkhtoire de sa rir 9 and, above all, pour servir 
a r/ilstoire of his vanity, always remind me of the story 
of that saint, who left by will a hundred thousand crowns 
to the Church, to pay for his canonization. 

To succeed in the world, it is much more necessary 
to possess the penetration to discover who is a fool than 
to discover who is a clever man. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND'S OPINION OP FOX. 

(J fragment from thi- P nun's Mtmoirs.) 

•January 15th, l^o7. 

I have just heard of the death of Mr. Fox. It is now 
fifteen years since I was introduced to him by Mr. 
Ogilvie, the husband of his aunt, the Duchess of Lein- 
ster. It was at his own house, in .South-street, and I 
think in June, 1^91. 

Shortly before his death, false reports led him to 
form an unjust opinion of me ; yet my regret for his 
loss is not the less deep and sincere, and I feel a firm 
conviction that, had his life been spared, lie would have 
rendered me justice. 

Mr. Fox united in his own character the apparently 
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incompatible qualities of the mildest of men and the 
most vehement of orators. In private life he was gentle, 
modest, kind-hearted, and remarkably simple in his 
manners. His dislike of ostentation, and of any ap- 
proach to dogmatism, sometimes gave to his conversa- 
tion an air of listlessness ; his superiority was manifested 
only by the information he diffused around him, and by 
the generous feeling which always prompted him to 
direct the greatest share of his attention to the most 
obscure members of the company in which he happened 
to be. The simplicity of his manners did not, in the 
least, detract from that urbanity, and perfect politeness, 
which resulted more from the gentleness of his nature, 
than from his familiar intercourse with the most polished 
society of Europe, llis conversation, when not restrained 
by the languor arising from fatigue, or by his delicacy 
towards others, was truly charming. It may, perhaps, 
be said, that never was the pleasantry of a man of wit 
so perfectly natural as that of Mr. Fox ; it seemed more 
like the outpouring, than the creation, of his fancy. He 
had lived on terms of close intimacy with all those of 
his contemporaries most distinguished for talent, learn- 
ing, and political eminence. For the space of thirty 
years, he maintained intercourse with almost every man 
in Europe whose conversation and correspondence were 
of a nature to fortify, enrich, or polish the intellectual 
faculties. His own literary attainments were varied and 
profound. In classical erudition, which in England is 
specially understood by the term learning, lie was not 
inferior to some of the most distinguished scholars of 
his day. Like all men of genius, he was passionately 
fond of poetry ; the study and cultivation of that branch 
of literature formed his favourite source of recreation, 
amidst the fatigues and annoyances of public life. His 
own poetic effusions were easy and agreeable, and de- 
serving of a high place in that class of writing which the 
trench call vers de socivte . The character of his mind 
w as manifested in his predilection for the poetry of 
the two most poetic nations (or at least most poetic 
languages) of ea :ern Europe, viz., the ancient Greek 
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and the modern Italian. Fox did not like political dis- 
cussions in conversation, and he never voluntarily took 
part in them. 

Any attempt to render justice to his oratorical talents 
would carry me far beyond the limits of these brief re- 
marks. He was always, and everywhere, natural ; and, 
in public, his manner and appearance were stamped with 
much of the simplicity which characterized him in pri- 
vate life. W hen he began to speak, an ordinary observer 
would have supposed him to be labouring under em- 
barrassment, and even a discriminating listener would 
only have been struck by the just accuracy of bis ideas, 
and the lucid simplicity of his la inmate: blit, after 
speaking for some time, he was transformed into another 
being. lie forgot himself, and everything around him. 
His thoughts were wholly absorbed in his subject. His 
genius warmed as he advanced, and his sentences (lashed 
like rays of light: until at length, in an impetuous and 
irresistible torrent of eloquence, lie carried along with 
him t he feelings and the conviction of bis bearers. Fox 
certainly possessed, beyond any public speaker of mo- 
dern times, that union of reasoning power, of simplicity, 
and of vehemence, which characterizes the prince of 
orators. Next to Demosthenes, lie was the most Dc- 
mosthenian of public speakers. L knew him," observes 
Air. Burke, in a pamphlet written alter their unfortunate 
difference, u when he was only nineteen years old. From 
that time he continued rising, by slow degrees, until he 
lias now become the most brilliant and accomplished 
debater that ever lived/’ 

The tranquil dignity of mind, (never disturbed but 
by great causes ) — the total absence of vanity — the con- 
tempt of ostentation the hatred of intrigue — the can- 
dour, the honesty, and the perfect bonhomie, which were 
the distinguishing qualities of Fox, would seem to render 
him the faithful representative of the old national bul- 
lish character — a character which it would he presump- 
tuous to hope can be succeeded by anything better, 
were it ever to change. The amiability of his dispo- 
sition inspired confidence — the ardour of his eloquence 
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excited enthusiasm — and the urbanity of his manners 
invited friendship. Mr. Gibbon has truly observed, that 
in Fox the highest intellectual powers of man were 
blended with the engaging gentleness and simplicity of 
childhood. No human being, lie adds, was ever more 
free from every trace of malignity, vanity, or falsehood. 
The combination of so many admirable qualities of 
public and private character sufficiently accounts for 
the fid, that no Knglish statesman, during so long a 
period of adverse fortune, retained so many attached 
friends and zealous adherents as Charles Fox. The 
union of great ardour, in the sentiments of the public 
man, with extreme gentleness in the manners of the 
social being, would appear to have been an hereditary 
qualification in Fox, whose father is said to have pos- 
sessed the same power of winning the attachment of 
all who knew him. Those who arc acquainted with 
another generation of his descendants, must, feel that 
this engaging quality is not extinct in the family. 

Nothing, perhaps, can more forcibly portray the im- 
pression produced hv this peculiarity in the character 
of Fox than a remark made hv Hurke. In 1797, six 
years after all intimacy between Hurke and Fox had 
ceased, the former, speaking to an individual honoured 
by the friendship of the latter, said, “ Certainly, Fox is 
a man formed to be loved ; *’ and these words were 
uttered with a warmth and emphasis, which precluded 
all doubt of their cordial sinceritv. 

The few lines 1 have here hastily traced, have been 
written under feelings too sorrowful and serious to admit 
of any intention to exaggerate : ami the affection which 
I cherished for Mr. Fox will not sutler me to profane 
his memory by any allusion to the factious contentions 
of the day. The political conduct of Fox belongs to 
history. The measures he supported, and those he op- 
posed, may divide* the < pinions of posterity, as they have 
those of the present age ; but Charles Fox will, as- 
suredly, command iho unanimous respect of future gene- 
rations, by his pure sentiments as a statesman — by his 
/e al for the civil and religious rights of all mankind — 
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by his advocacy of liberal government, the free exercise 
of human faculties, and the progressive civilization of 
the human race — by the ardent love he cherished for 
his country, whose welfare and happiness can never be 
disconnected from his glory — and by his profound vene- 
ration for that free constitution, which, it will be ac- 
knowledged, he understood better than any politician of 
his time, both in its legal and in its philosophical cha- 
racter. 


ANOTHER FRAGMENT 

FROM PRINCE TALLEYRAND'S MEMOIRS. 


The king insisted that the favourable opinion enter- 
tained of the services I had rendered him required that 
he should instal me in one of the high offices of the 
crown. The post of grand ecuyer could not he said to 
be either vacant or filled, as M. de L had not ten- 

dered his resignation. The king, who still had a lean- 
ing to old usages, thought he could not dispose of the 

post, though the conduct of M. de L , since the 

Restoration, had not been congenial with French feel- 
ing, but altogether in unison with Austrian ideas. The 
office of grand chamberlain seemed to be suited to me, 
though I had filled it under Buonaparte, who deprived 
me of it to mark his dissatisfaction at -the attentions I 
showed the Spanish princes at Valencay, and at the 
manner in which 1 had expressed myself concerning 
the war against Spain. 1 lost mv post of grand cham- 
berlain, with a salary of 100,000 francs, because I had 
rendered some assistance, and offered some little solace, 
to the princes of Spain during their sojourn at \ a- 
lencay ; and subsequently, the Restoration took from me 
the post of vice-chamberlain, with a salary of 333,000 
francs. \ct l never expressed t lie least disquietude re- 
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specting my fortune, or any desire to seek the means of 
enlarging my income. 

The king restored me to the post of grand chamber- 
lain, with the emolument of 100,000 francs. This post, 
owing to the pretensions of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, had become a mere sinecure. It conferred 
rank, dignity, and emolument, without requiring the 
performance of any duties. The gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber had returned to their places, with all their old 
pretensions ; vanity prompted them to encroach on the 
highest and most honourable services, whilst courtly 
meanness made them ready to perform the most annoy- 
ing and undignified duties. In the circumstances in 
which I was placed, I felt that my proper course of con- 
duct was to avoid all expression of disapprobation to- 
wards the ministers who had succeeded me, and to take 
no part in the numerous reproaches vented on their 
administration. My old-fashioned notions of decorum 
suggested to me the delicacy due from the ministers 
who had gone out of office to the ministers who had 
' come in ; and I determined to confine myself completely 
within the sphere of my post of grand chamberlain. 
Accordingly, I presented myself to the king once a 
week : the rest of my time I spent among my old books, 
and in narrating the events I have witnessed in my life- 
time, or in which I have taken part. I never spoke in 
the Chamber of Peers, because I wished to avoid alike 
the expression of censure or approval. I rarely voted ; 
and, in short, I endeavoured, as much as possible, to 
maintain the character of indifference ; — a most essential 
qualification in a grand chamberlain. I imagined that, 
in observing this line of conduct towards my successors, 
I should secure, on their part, respect, or, at all events, 
their silence in reference to the administration of my 
colleagues and myself. I was, consequently, not a little 
astonished, when I found, in the journals under the 
control of their censorship, that all the mean adulation 
lavished on the existing ministers, was accompanied by 
comparisons prejudicial to the ministers who had pre- 
ceded them. Certain comments on the treaty I had 
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refused to sign, and to which they iiad affixed their 
signature, appeared to me at once exceedingly unfair 
and maladroit; for future generations will not fail to 
compare the truly French feeling of the men who quilted 
office because they would not sign, and the pliant prin- 
ciples of the men who signed in order to keep office* 
The fact is, that the interests of France were completely 
disregarded in this matter. The Allies took advantage 
of the inexperience of the Duke tie Richelieu's admi- 
nistration; and that circumstance cost France the loss 
of some portion of her territory, at the same time en- 
tailing so many other sacrifices, that I have sometimes 
reproached myself for my resignation at that particular 
juncture. Certainly, had 1 been in office. Franco would 
not have been subject to the humiliations she has suf- 
fered, and which no power should have* presumed to in- 
flict on her. It is lor me alone to reproach myself. In 
the estimation of others, I stand in that position in 
which it was more noble to have resigned oilier, because 
i would not sign, than to havcsigiud for the sake of 
keeping my place. After all, there is some grace in know- 
ing when to resign. The position in which 1 stood ought 
not to have exposed me to the insults of journalists. 
Silence would have imcii more becoming ; hut. it is diffi- 
cult for people of mean spirit to restrain themselves by 
silence. At first l considered these attacks unworthy 
of notice, and it was o:d\ bv their dailv renewal that 1 
was enabled to perceive li.cv were tin* result of a settle (i 
plan. It was only when tiie\ were persrvrringly forced 
on my a K< ntion, that I found it necessary to adopt 
mean- to rrpns- them. Public credulity readily im- 
bibes erron* otis impre-sions. 1 tried the (‘licit ot ab- 
sence. I wen- into tin 1 coimlrv, and remained there for 
some time ; but a!! in won ! I npnpt.larily rendered 
my Hims-wis di .-nisfu d with tl»* n.r-elves. i : is the 
nature of a an to blame others, and not hiueait, for Ins 
own errors; aeeoniin^ly, 1 was still the individual agaaisl 
whom een uie was uireeted. Rut for my influence, it 
was alleged, certain things would have been done, and 
certain Measure- would have succeeded a more decided 
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course would have been taken, &c. &c. Little-minded 
people always assign their failures to causes in which 
they themselves have no part. 1 now thought it time 
to show less forbearance, and I openly avowed, to my 
friends and others whom I casually saw, that 1 did not 
approve the line of policy adopted by the ministers, nor, 
indeed, of any of the means resorted to for establishing 
the government of the Restoration. The ministerial 
interference with the elections, (an example which has 
been followed in latter times, with such disastrous re- 
sults,) afforded me ail opportunity of declaring my sen- 
timents. 

The first person to whom I spoke on this subject was 
Baron Pasquier, with whom 1 dined one day at the 
English ambassador's. We were each waiting for his 
carriage, and consequently our conversation was but 
short. Nevertheless, it would appear that enough passed 
to afford grounds for misrepresentation, and the king was 
pleased to think, that the best mode of snppoiting his 
ministry was to show his disapproval of me. In a letter, 
written by the first gentleman of the bedchamber, his 
majesty forbade my appearing at court without the royal 
permission. Thus, in the same n/utfuil in which Thud 
twice installed him, did Louis XVIII. sign, without any 
piv\ious explanation, and on the report of a man whom 
lie scarcely knew, an order prohibiting me from going to 
the Tuilerics. 

Whilst I was suffering under this species of disgrace, I 
had manv visitors. The marshals, and oilier prisons to 
whom l had never rendered any service, came to see me 
more frequently than those on whom 1 had conferred 
obligations. These latter were prudent; they feared 
lest they might themselves incur court! v disfavour. 
I have remarked the proueness to tuis kind of ingratitude 
at the present day. The false position in winch* every 
one has been plated since the nostoration lias doubt- 
less helped to create it. 'That sort of police which society 
tt>elf exercises, fn repressing the wrongs of society, 
having ceased to exist, the evil passions of human 
nature show them, elves m >rc openlv. 'flic emigration 
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lias largely contributed to bring about this state of 
things. 

My disgrace did not tend to raise the king in public 
estimation, either abroad or at home ; and his majesty 
was therefore desirous of bringing the matter to an emi. 
The same gentleman of the chamber who wrote the 
letter forbidding my appearance at court, now wrote to 
acquaint me that the king would receive me again with 

t reasure. I went, and, to spare the king embarrassment. 

[ did not attempt to enter into any explanation. I was 
aware that he would not acknowledge he had been in 
the wrong, and yet that acknowledgment was the only 
great and gracious thing he could have uttered. 

I felt that what passed between the king and myself 
entitled me to censure or disapprove measures which ap- 
peared to me injurious to France ; and I began occa- 
sionally to deliver my opinion in the Chamber of Peers 
on the questions discussed in that assembly. I endea- 
voured to show that the government would gain strength 
by taking an honest and constitutional course, and dis- 
avowing all falsehood and evasion; that sincerity in the 
management of public affairs would simplify everything, 
and consolidate at once the position of the king and of the 
country. The French people are too shrewd to be im- 
posed on for any length of time, and when once they find 
themselves deceived they are e\er afterwards distrustful. 
In the interval between the sessions I made two excur- 
sions into the provinces. The aspect of nature has a 
wonderful effect on the mind, especially when one has 
just escaped from the* strife and agitation of public atfam. 
Matters which fret and weary us in the active busmen 
of life, dwindle into insignificance in the retirement of 
the country. On the summit of a mountain, we feel alike 
beyond the reach of towering ambition and grovel- 
ling malice. There, all the annoying phantoms ot hk 
vanish. 

At the beginning of winter I returned to Paris. M} 
associations were limited to persons whose opinions co- 
incided with rny own, and I took part in no public btH* 
noss, except the discussions on the liberty ot the pr* 
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which were maintained during two or three years suc- 
cessively. I observed the course of events in all parts 
of Europe, and watched the contest that was maintained 
between despotism and constitutional government. The 
first decided outbreaks of this contest were manifested at 
Naples and at Venice. Speedily the revolution in Spain 
spread agitation throughout France, and brought to light 
the work in which the Jesuits had been secretly engaged 
since the Restoration. The ministry, which was com- 
posed of emigrants, or of persons whose minds were 
tainted with the prejudice and bigotry which the emi- 
gration had brought back to France, conferred all govern- 
ment appointments on persons of their own way of think- 
ing, or on those who, from interested motives, affected to 
coincide in their views. Then followed congress upon 
congress, intrigue upon intrigue ; and the Emperor Alex- 
ander showed his feebleness of character by seeking refuge 
in that Holy Alliance which too plainly demonstrated 
that sovereigns had interests apart from those of their sub- 
jects. I often think of what must be the result of the 
existing conflict between intelligence and des’potism. I 
reflect on the great change that will be wrought by new 
compacts between subjects and sovereigns. It is only 
by this means that social order can be established. We 
are told that this or that particular country requires more 
stringent measures of government than others ; but all 
nations have rights which vary according to the greater 
or less degree of civilization they may have reached. 
The recognition of these rights is at once the security of 
thrones and the guarantee of public freedom. These 
rights may and can be enforced without popular convul- 
sions; but, in proportion as the rights of mankind are 
disavowed or withheld, the more violent will be the 
struggles to recover them, and in the end these struggles 
will prove triumphant. This is mv opinion, and it will 
remain unaltered to the latest day of my life. 


tt B 
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LETTER TO HIS MAJESTY KING WILLIAM IV., FROM 

PRINCE TALLEYRAND, ON HIS BEING APPOINTED AM- 
BASSADOR FROM FRANCE. 

“ Sire, — II is Majesty the Kin" of the French has 
been pleased to make me the interpreter of the senti- 
timents he cherishes for yjcmr Majesty. . 

“ I have joyfully accepted a mission which gives so 
noble a direction to the last steps of my long public 
career. 

“ Sire, amidst all the vicissitudes through which I 
have passed during my long life — amidst all the changes 
of good and ill fortune I have undergone during the last 
forty years, no circumstance has alforded me such per- 
fect gratification as the appointment which brings rue 
back to this happy country. Hut how great is the change 
between the period when I was formerly here and the 
present time! The jealousies and prejudices which so 
long divided France and Kngland have given place to 
enlightened sentiments of esteem and atfection. Unity 
of feeling rivets the bonds of amity between the two coun- 
tries. Kngland, like France, repudiates the principle of 
intervention in the internal affairs of neighbouring stales, 
and the ambassador of a sovereign unanimously chosen 
by a great nation, feels himself at home in a land of 
freedom, as the missionary to a descendant of the illus- 
trious house of Brunswick. 

“ I feel that I rnay with confidence implore your 
Majesty’s kind consideration of the subjects which I am 
commanded to submit to your attention, and L beg, Sire, 
to offer the homage of my profound respect.” 
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OPINION OF THE BISHOP OF AUTUN ON THE SUBJECT 
OK ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY, DELIVERED IN T1IE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN THE YEAR 1789. 

[The following extracts comprise the principal points 
of this address.] 

“ I have stated, gentlemen, the reasons which lead 
me to believe that ecclesiastical property is national 
property. If those reasons, which nothing has for an 
instant shaken in my own mind, appear to you of some 
weight in themselves, how much more weighty, how 
much more decisive must they not appear under all the 
circumstances of the present juncture ? Let us only 
look around us; the public fortune is tottering — its ap- 
proaching fall threatens all other fortunes, and in this 
universal disaster who would have greater cause to fear 
than the clergy ? Invidious comparisons have long been 
made between the public indigence and the private opu- 
lence of many among us; let 11s silence in one moment 
these unpleasant murmurs, so oifensive to our patriotism. 
Let us deliver up to the nation both our persons and 
our fortunes; — the nation will never forget the act. 

* f Let us not say that the clergy, merely from being 
no longer landed proprietors, will on that account be- 
come less worthy of public consideration. No ! the 
clergy will not be the less revered bv the people from 
their being paid by t he nation ; for the heads of ollices, 
ministers* and even kings themselves, receive salaries 
without being the less honoured on that account. No ! 
the clergy will not become odious to the people, for it 
is not from the individual hands of the citizens that the 
minister of religion will seek his tribute, but from the 
public treasury, like all the other mandatories of the 
government. l)o we not constantly see the people con- 
senting to forget that the functionaries of the state are 
ui their pav, as. 1 uniting with their generous tributes 
the personal homage of respect for men whose duties 
are often opposed to the; passions, and sometimes even 
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to their interests? Who shall persuade us to believe 
that the French people, whose sen.-e of justice is greater 
than their caliinniiators would lead us to suppose, would 
withdraw* their grateful esteem from those who ought 
not, who will not, who cannot inspire them with any 
but virtuous sentiments; who would pour into their 
bosoms the consolations of charity, and discharge towards 
them at all times the most paternal duties? 

“ Say not that the cause of religion is bound up with 
this question ; — say rather, what we all know, say that 
the greatest act of religion which would redound to our 
own honour, would be to hasten the arrival of that period 
when a better order of things will sweep away the 
abuses of corruption, and will prevent the occurrence of 
that multitude of open crimes and secret offences which 
are the fruits of great public calamities. Say that the 
noblest homage that can be paid to religion, is to con- 
tribute to the formation of a state of social order which 
should foster and protect the virtues religion ordains 
and rewards, and which, in the perfection of society, 
should constantly remind men of the benefactor' of 
nature. The people, brought back to religion by the 
feeling of their own happiness, will remember, not with- 
out gratitude, the sacrifices which the ministers of re- 
ligion will have made for the general good. Everything 
unites in demanding it Public opinion everywhere 
proclaims the law of justice, united to that of necessity. 
A few moments longer, and we shall lose, in an unequal 
and degrading struggle, the honour of a generous re- 
signation. Let us meet necessity, and we shall seem 
not to fear it, or rather, to use a form of expression 
more worthy of you/ we shall in reality not fear it. V\e 
should not then be dragged to the altar of the country ; 
we should be bearing to it a voluntary offering. Of what 
use is it to defer the moment? Vf'hat troubles, what 
misfortunes might not have been prevented, if the 
sacrifices consummated here for three months past had 
been made in proper time a gift of patriotism ? Let 
us show that we wish to be citizens, and citizens only, 
and that we really desire to join in the national unity 
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which France so ardently longs for. Finally, in ceasing 
to form a body which is a constant object of envy, 
the clergy will become an assemblage of citizens, and 
objects of national gratitude. 

“ In conclusion, then, I would recommend that the 
principle involving the proprietorship of the ecclesiastical 
revenues should be at once determined ; and, to avoid 
all appearance of equivocation, I would recommend it 
should be decreed by the National Assembly that the 
nation is the real proprietor, and can dispose of them 
for the public good. The nation must at the same time 
pledge itself to preserve for each incumbent that which 
really belongs to him, and to provide for the due settle- 
ment (in such manner as may be deemed most fitting) 
of the real obligations with which those properties arc 
burthened/’ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SFEECU OF TIIE BISHOP OF AUTUN, 
ON Tlljp OCCASION OF HIS MOTION ON TIIE SUBJECT 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM, ON THE IOtII OF OC- 
TOBER, 1789 . 

“ The state has for a long time had to struggle with 
the greatest difficulties : none of us are ignorant of this 
fact, and therefore powerful means must be employed to 
meet thenm Ordinary measures have been exhausted ; 
the people are hard pressed on every side, and the 
slightest additional burden would naturally be felt insup- 
portable. In fact, it is not to be thought of. Extra- 
ordinary resources have just been tried, but they are 
principally destined for the extraordinary necessities of 
the present year. We want provision for the future — 
— we want provision for the entire restoration of order. 
There exists one hnmensc and decided resource, and 
one which in my opinion 1 for otherwise I should repel 
the idea) may be combined with a rigid respect for pro- 
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perty. This resource appears to me to lie entirely in the 

ecclesiastical revenues. 

***** 

“ I do not mean a contribution towards maintaining 
the burthens of the state proportional to that arising from 
other kinds of property: this could never be viewed in 
the light of a sacrifice. The operation I point at is one 
of far greater importance to the nation. * * 

“ It appears evident to me that the clergy are not in 
the position of other landed proprietors, because the 
property they enjoy (and which they cannot dispose of) 
has been given, not for personal interest, but fof the per- 
formance of certain duties. 

It would also appear that the nation, in virtue of 
the extensive powers it possesses over all the bodies con- 
tained within it, has a right to destroy* if not the whole, 
at all events, portions of the ecclesiastical body, if they 
are considered hurtful, or even useless, and that this 
right over their existence necessarily carries with it an 
extensive right over the disposal of its property. 

“ It is moreover certain that the nation, precisely be- 
cause it is the protector of the wishes of the founders, 
can, and even ought to suppress those livings wjiich have 
become sinecures. 

“ Thus far there is no difficulty; but the question is. 
Can the nation also reduce the revenue of the actual in- 
cumbents, and dispose of a portion of that revenue? 
There appears to me one very simple answer to the ar- 
guments of those* who deny this right. 

“ However inviolable may be the possession of a pro- 
perty which is guaranteed by law, it is dear that the 
law cannot change the nature of tjie property by 
guaranteeing it ; and that, in the case of ecclesiastical 
property, it can only ensure to each actual incumbent 
the enjoyment of what has really been granted to him 
by the act of his foundation. Now*, it is wadi known 
that all the foundation*titles of ecclesiastical property, 
as well as the various laws of the church explanatory ot 
the sense and the spirit of those titles, show that only 
that portion of the property which is necessary for the 
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decent maintenance of the incumbent really belongs 
to him— that be is merely the administrator of the re- 
mainder, which remainder is really destined for the 
relief of the poor, or the repair of the temples of (iod. 
If’ then, the nation carefully ensures to each incumbent 
(whatever may he the nature of his li*. ing) that respect- 
able maintenance, it will not be encroaching upon his 
individual property, if, at the same time, it lakes upon 
itself, as it has the undoubted right to do, the adminis- 
tration of the rest; if it undertakes the other obligations 
attached to these properties, such as the maintenance 
of hospitals and charitable institutions, the repairs of 
churches the expenses of public education, &c. ; if, 
above all, tbc>e resources are drawn upon only at the 
moment of a general calamity, it appears to me that all 
the intentions of the founders will be fulfilled, and full 
justice \n ill have been rigidly aceomph>hed. 

“ 'rims, in brief recapitulation, 1 would state my 
belief, that the nation may, without injustice, in a period 
of general distress, 1st, dispose of the properties of the 
different religions communities which it may he desir- 
able to suppress, ensuring, at the 4 same time, means of 
subsistence to the incumbents; 2ndlv, turn to imme- 
diate account (always carrying out the general spirit of 
the founders) the revenues of all the sinecure livings 
which may he vacant, and secure tho>c of all similar 
livings as they become vacant; and rrdly, reduce, ac- 
cording to a certain proportion, the present revenues of 
the incumbents, whenever they shall exceed a certain 
given sum, the nation taking upon itself a portion of the 
obligations with which those properties were originally 
charged.” .. .. 

# # * * * 


/ 

THE END, / 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


ON THIS WORK. 


■* We Lave perused these volumes with extreme interest. They are ns 
full of strange adventures as n romance. Talleyrand was one of the most 
remarkable inen of the most remarkable epoch in modern history. His 
autobiography is therefore not merely interesting, but instructive, and well 
worthy perusal. The greater portion of these volumes is an autobiography 
of Talleyrand. It is manifestly a portrait of Talleyrand drawn by his own 
bund, and as such we recommend it to the consideration of the public.” — 
Mvrnintj Post. 

This brilliant work is full of delightful and entertaining anecdotes. We 
here see Talleyrand ns the wit, the aristocratic revolutionist, the courtier, 
the statesman. We know n«» book recently published that lias charmed us 
so thoroughly, not only in the elegant style of its composition, but in its 
continuous and sustained interest, its humour, its grace, its sentiment, and 
its pervading piquancy.” — Sun. 

These volumes read as delightfully as (I rammont’s Memoirs of tin 
Court of Charles II. — i higher compliment we cannot pay them .” — Wttkbj 
L'hron’u /«_■. 


“ Tew men have excited so much interest as Talleyrand. The mystery 
of his character, of his ways of life, and, if we may say so, of his genius, 
piqued the curiosity of the world. The work before us is, on all accounts, 
entitled to 1 m* received with attention. The information it supplies is 
unquestionably authentic, and nf the most interesting kind. The work 
present* the most curious ami genuine account of Talleyrand that lias 
hitherto been given to the public. It cover> a large surface of time, and 
embraces events, opinions, characters illustrative of the whole career of 
this great statesman, it abounds in curious anecdotes, full of personal 
interest.” — . Jtins. 

*• When first we opened theM.* volumes we were filled with feelings of no 
little pleasure and delight. The very name of Talleyrand is a charm in 
it-elf. powerful to call up in the mind of the historical reader associations of the 
most absorbing and vurb-d kind. There is no great event, that has happened 
for the last half century — from the convocation of the States General, in 
ITMf, to the rise of Napoleon, and from the rise of Napoleon to the fall of 
f harks X., and the establishment of a citizen kingship, in l s ‘b» — in which 
the great Talleyrand has not been in some way or other mixed up. Uur 
anticipations have been fully realized by the result. A more interesting 
work lias not issued from the press far many years. It is, in truth, a com- 
plete liosvvei; sketeh of the greatest, diplomatist of the age. Kverv page 
contain-' something worth rending and remembering. We feel quite justified 
in saying that a more interesting sketch of a truly great man has net 
appea.»d t i)g*e Boswell s Life of .Johnson,” — Sunday Turn*. 


fcavi.ll S Edward?, Primer?, 4, (handcs Street, C'ovcnt Garden. 



CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIVES OF THE QTJEENS. 

Now in course of Publication, in Eight Monthly Volumes, post octavo 
(comprising from 600 to 700 pages each), commencing the Is* January , 1854, 
Price only 7s. C d. per Volume, elegantly bound, 

LIVES 

OF THE 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OE EVERY QUEEN. 

BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

In announcing a cheap Edition of this important and interesting 
work, which lias been considered unique in biographical literature, the 
publishers again beg to direct attention to the following extract from 
the author's preface : — “ A revised edition of the 4 Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ embodying the important collections which have been 
brought to light since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now 
offered to the world, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, from 
authentic and piopcrly verified sources. The series, commencing 
with the consort of William the Conqueror, occupies that most inte- 
resting and important period of our national chronology, from the death 
of the last monarch of the Anglo-Saxon line, Edward the Confessor, to 
the demise of the last sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen 
Anne, and comprises therein thirty queens who have worn the crown- 
matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this realm. We have related 
the parentage of every queen, described her education, traced the in- 
fluence of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, as well 
as the general history of her times, and its effects on her character, 
aud we have done so with singleness of heart, unbiassed by selfish 
interests or narrow views. Such as they were in life we have endea- 
voured to portray them, both In good and ill, without regard to any 
other considerations than the development of tho facts. Their sayings, 
their doings, their maniHUt, their costume, will be found faithfully 
chronicled in this work, v nich also includes the most interesting of 
their letters. The hope t Oat the " Lives of the Queens of England’ 
n dght be regarded as a national work, honourable to the female 
character, and generally useful to society, has encouraged us to the 
completion of the task.” 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON THE 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


FROM THE TIMES. 

“ These volumes have the fascination of romance united to the integrity of history. 
The work is written by a lady of considerable learning, indefatigable industry, and careful 
judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer and an historian she lias brought to 
bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them lias resulted a narrative interesting 
to all, and more particularly interesting to that portion of the community to whom tin- 
more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work 
should be read, and no doubt will be read, by all who are anxious for information It k a 
lucid arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination of 
industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, imt often met with in biograpleg# .,{ 
crowned heads.” 

MORNING HEIIALP. 

“ A remarkable and truly great historical work. In this series of biographies, in whiih 
the severe truth of history takes almost the wildm ss of romance, it. is the singular us-iV 
of Miss Strickland that her re-mrcii has cuablrd her to throw m-w light on many doubtful 
passages, to bring forth fp-.-h fact.--, and to ren.b-r every portion of our annals wjii. i; -h** 
has described an interesting and valuable study. She has giv.-n a ino>( valuable cuinri!.;:- 
tion to the history of England, and we have no lu-itation m affirming tlu.t no ou»: can he 
said to possess an accurate knowb-dg.- of t!.«- liistorv of the country who has not studied 
this truly national work, which, in thL mw edition, has r<*c* ived all the aids that fiirth-t 
research on the part of the author, and of «-mb.*liidiment <>ti the part <>f the publishers, (-will 
tend to make it still more valuable, and still mor.- attractive, than it had b>-cn in its ori- 
ginal form.’’ 

MORNING niUONH'Ll:. 

£< A most valuable and entertaining Work. There b, c.-rtaiidv no ladv of our day w!p 
has devoted her pen to so bem-fu i il a purp<"- as MNs Strickland. Nor is tle-p* any < *t l'.er 
whose works po-M-.^ a deepi-r m- nmp- ijruu ring uitciot. Mi.v Strickland is to our mix: J 
the first literary lady of the ag.-f’ 

MORNING vnsl. 

“ We must pronounce Mb-s Strickland h*-yond all comparison the rr.o.-t entertai!n:| 
historian in the English language. She is certainly a wmiian of powerful and a<li\c miru!. 
as well as of scrupulous justice and hon-sty of purpose.” 

‘iVAKTERLY REVIEW. 

u Miss Strickland has made a very judi< ion-. us«- of many authentic MS. authorities net 
previously collected, and the result b> a m<*t interesting addition to our biographic 

librarv. n 

ATIIEN.ELM. 

“ A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every kind () ! 
historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. Wo have derived 
much entertainment and instruction from the work.” 

PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN 

BY IIIS SUCCESSORS, HURST AND BLACKETT, 

13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 



CHEAP RE-ISSTJE OF 

EYELYN’S MARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Now in course of Publication , in Four Monthly Volumes , crown octavo , 
price 6.<f. each , handsomely bound. 


On the 1st of November was published, printed uniformly with 
the last Edition of Pepys" Diary, 

The First Volume of the Re-Issue of the New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition of the 

DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OE 


JOHN EVELYK F.K.S. 


COMPRISING ALT. TIIK IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL NOTES, LETTERS, AND OTHER ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, LAST MADE, CONSEQUENT ON THE RE-EXAMINATION OF TIIF. 
ORIGINAL iLS. 


“We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn. It is intended as a 
companion to the recent edition of IYpys, and presents similar claims to interest and notice. 
Evelyn was greatly above the vast majority of his contemporaries, and the Diary which 
records the incidents in his long life, extending over the greater part of a century, is deser- 
vedly esteemed one of the most interesting bnoks in the language, Evelyn took part in the 
breaking nut of the civil war against Charles L, and he lived to see William of Orange ascend j 
the throne. Through the days of Stratford and Land, to those of Sancroft and Ken, he < 
was the steady friend of moderation and peace in the English Church. He interceded 
alike for the royalist and the regicide ; he was the correspondent of Cowley, the patron of 
Jeremy Taylor, the associate and fcllnw-.«dudent of Boyle; and over all the interval 
between Yandyck and Kneller, between the youth of Milton and the old age uf Dryden, 
poetry and the arts found him an intelligent adviser, and a cordial friend. There are, on 
the whole, very few men of whom England has more reason to be proud. He stands among 
the first in the list of Gentlemen. We heartily commend so good an edition of this English 
classic.’’ — Examiner. 

“This work, in its present form, is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our 
country, to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and Lingard.— Sun. 


Also just ready for Publication, 

A New and Improved Library Edition, in Four Volumes, of the 

diary and correspondence op 

SAMUEL PEPYS, F.E.S. 

edited, with numerous additional notes, by 

RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE. 

** ablest picture of the ng«* in which the writer lived, and a work of standard im- 
v rtaiieo in English litcrat u re. 1 '—/l thenattm . 
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INTERESTING WORKS 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 

A NEW EDITION, 

THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 
FROM TIIE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF 
THE NOBILITY, &c. 

With the ARMS (1500 in number') accurately engraved, and incorporated with the Text. 
In 1 vol. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes), 38s. hound. 

Tins new edition, which has engaged the author’s closest attention for a considerable 
time, comprises much new and interesting information, and, it is confidently presumed 
will be found the most comprehensive, most interesting, and most perfect history of the 
titled classes ever produced. 

BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 

& ©cnralogital Bictionarn 

OF THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND : 

Comprising Particulars of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 

In 3 volumes, royal 8vo, including the Supplement and Index, beautifully printed i.i double 
columns, comprising more matter than 30 ordinary volumes, 
price 21 . 2s., elegantly bound. 

The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring records of its 
eventful history, that some acquaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the legis- 
lator, the lawyer, the historical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topo- 
graphical and antiquarian lore; and even the very spirit of ordinary curiosity will prompt, 
to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence pervades th 
towns and villages of our land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic information 
in regard to all the principal families in the kingdom as lias never before been attempted t 
be brought together. It relates to the untitled families of rank, as the “ Peerage an- 
Baronetage” does to the titled, and forms, in fart, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy 
It embraces the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of ever 
gentleman. 


BURKE’S DICTIONARY OF TIIE 

EXTINCT, DORMANT, & ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Beautifully printed, in 1 vol. 8vo, containing 800 double-column pages, 21s. bound. 

This work, formed on a plan precisely similar to that of Mr. Burke’s popular Dietionar; 
of the present Peerage and Baronetage, comprises those peerages which have been md 
pended or extinguished since the Conquest, particularising the members of each family u 
each generation, and bringing the lineage, in all possible cases, through either collaterals j 
female^, down to existing houses. It connects, in many instances, the new with the o> 
nobility, and it will in all cases show the cause which has influenced the revival of 
extinct dignity in a new creation. It should he particularly noticed, that this new 
appertains nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction; for th° u » 
digniths pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 



PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN. 


MADAME CAMPAN’S MEMOIRS 

OF THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price only 12s. bound.— In French, 7s. 

“ We have seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the most splen- 
did Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorn of any of its beams 
that is particularly worthy of attention.”— Chronicle. * 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

By MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 

EDITOR OF THE “ LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES.” 

4 vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 

“ This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland’s admirable ‘ Queens of 
England.’ That celebrated work, although its heroines were, for the most part, foreign 
Princesses, related almost entirely to the history of this country. The Princesses of 
England, on the contrary, are themselves English, but their lives are nearly all connected 
with foreign nations. Their biographies, consequently, afford us a glimpse of the manners 
and customs of the chief European kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the 
work the charm of variety, but which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general 
reader, as it links together by association the contemporaneous history of various nations. 
We cordially commend Mrs. Green’s production to general attention; it is (necessarily) 
as useful as history, and fully as entertaining as romance.”— Sun. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

By I. DISRAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED BY HIS 
SON, THE RT. HON. B. DISRAELI, M.t\ 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. bound. 

“ Bv far the most important work on the important age of Charles I. that modern 
times have produced .” — Quarterly Review. 

LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Second Edition, I volume, post 8v<\ with Portrait, 1 Os. 6d. bound. 

“We have perused this work with extreme interest. It is a portrait of Talleyrand 
rawn by his own hand .” — Morning Rest. 

MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 

AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 


EDITED BY 

ELIOT WARBURTON. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 vela. 8vo. with Portraits, 16s. bound. 

“These Memoirs form a necessary addition to the library of e> English 
gentleman. They nearly complete the chain of mixed personal, political, ana 
[Uerary history, commencing with “ Evelyn” and “ Pepya, ’and * „ 

our own day with the histories of Mr. Macaulay and Lord Mahon. — 
standard. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OR, ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

By ELIOT WAltBURTON, Esq. 

Tenth Edition, revised, in 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than the * Cres- 
cent and the Cross’ — a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime and 
its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting immortality in 
the annals of the prophets— and which no other modern writer lias ever depicted with a 
pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque.” — Sun. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

Edited by the late Lieutenant-General Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B., 
Commandcr-m-Chief in India, &c. 1 vol., Svo, Os. bound. 

“ Narratives of stirring interest, which should be in the hands of every otHcer in her 
Majesty’s service.”— Globe. 

ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F.R.S. 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., post Hvo, G$. bound. 

“ We believe we do not exaggerate in saving that, since the publication of White’s 
1 Natural History of Selbornc,’ and of the ; Introdiu tinn to Kiitomnlogv,’ by Kirbv and 
Spent e, no work in our language is better caLuIabd than ihe • Z.K.logical Ror i-ations 1 to 
fultil the avowed aim of its author— 1<« furni-h a hand-book which may cherish <*r awaken 
a love f«r natural history." — Quart* rty AYnV tr. 


H 1 S T 0 R 1 C SC E N E S. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Autlior of “Lives of the Queens of England,” Ne. 1 vol., post Svo, elegantly 
bound, with Portrait of the Author, lus. fid. 

“ This attractive volume is replete with interest. Like Mi'S Strickland’s former work', 
it will bef'tr.d, we doubt not, in the hands of youthful branches of a family as well :»> 
in these o. tneir parents, to all and each of whom it cannot fail to be alike amusing aid 
instructive. — Britannia. 


101(1) LINDSAYS Dims ON THE HOLY LANK. 

i'oriiTH Edition, Revised, 1 vol., po*t 8vo, with Illustrations, fis. hound. 
“Lord Lindsay has Git and record* d wliat he saw with the wisdom of a philosopher,. *n* J 
the faith of an enlightened Christum .” — Quarterly Jlci'icw. 


MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 

MADAMF, FULSZKY. 

WRITTEN by HERSELF. 2 vola., 1 2a. bound. 

“ Worthy of a place by the side of the Memoirs of Madame de Staid and Madame 
Cam pan.”— G Ww. 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 

Comprising the Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan, with an 
Account of British Commercial Intercourse with that Country. 

By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. 


Nkw and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. bound. 

“ No European lias boon able, from personal observation and experience, to communicate 
a tenth part of the intelligence furnished by this writer .” — British Review. 


NARRATIVE OF A 

TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

With Remarks on the Chaldeans, Nestorians, Yezidees, &c. 

By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER. Two vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

NARRATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS’ 

VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY ROUND THE WORLD 

Of H.M.S. “ ADVENTURE” and BEAGLE,” under the command of Captains 
KING and FITZROY. 

Cheaper Edit km. - lanre vols., svo. with Maps. Charts, and upwards of Sixty Illustra* 
tions, by Landseer, and other eminent Artists. bound, 1M Is. Od. 


Now ready, Voi.fmk XI., price os., of 

M. A. THIERS’ HISTORY OF FRANCE 

UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL TO II IS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

V Care should be taken to order “ Coi.iu kn’s Arnronisi.n Translation.” 

N.Ii. Any of the volutin s may, ibr the present, he had separately, at os. each ; and sub- 
scribers are recommended to complete tlnar sets as soon as possible, t<> prevent disappoint- 
ment. 

HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MIL CLEWS 

“STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.” 

Willi six Portraits and Map, 5s. bound. 


MEMOIRS AND OHIEESI'OA'DEXCE OF 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Ambassador at the Court.' of Dristb n, Copt nhagen, and Vicuna, with 
Biographical Memoirs of 

ween Caroline matilda, sister of george iil 

2 vols., pout 8vo, witn Portraits, 15s. bound. 

The memoir of this hapless Queen cannot fail deeply to interest the reader.**— "Scotsman. 
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INTERESTING WORKS. 


Just Published, a Cheaper Edition for Circulating Libraries, in 3 vols., 
price 5s. each, half-bound, ! 

FORTUNE: A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 

By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ If our impression be correct, that * Fortune ’ is a first fiction, we must speak of its 
writer as one of promise, power, and passion, from whose future ventures and adventures 
there is a good deal to be expected.” — Athenccum. 

“ A brilliant novel. A more vivid picture of various phases of society has not been 
painted since ‘ Vivian Grey’ first dazzled and confounded the world ; but it is the biting 
satire of fashionable life, the moral anatomy of high society, which will attract all readers. 
In every sense of the word, ‘ Fortune ’ is an excellent novel.” — Observer. 

“ ‘Fortune ’is not a romance, but a novel. All is reality about it: the time, the 
characters, and the incidents. In its reality consists its charm and its merit. It is, in- 
deed, an extraordinary work, and has introduced to the world of fiction a new writer 
of singular ability, with a genius more that of Bulwcr than any to whom we can compare 
it.” — Critic. 

REGINALD HASTINGS; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By ELIOT WARBURTON. Third andChcapcr Edition, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. bound. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 

MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND, OF SUNNYSIDE. 

WRITTEN by HERSELF. Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., Gs. bound. 

“ Nothing half so true or so touching in the delineation of Scottish character has ap- 
peared since Galt published his ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ and tins is purer and deeper than 
Galt, and even more absolutely and simply true.” — Lord Jeffrey. 

ADVENTURES’ OF A SOLDIER. 

WRITTEN BY IIIMSELF. 

Being the Memoirs of EDWARD COSTELLO, of the Rifle Brigade, and late 
Captain in the British Legion. Cheap Edition, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. bound. 

“ An excellent hook of its class. A true and vivid picture of a soldier’s life.” — Athenaeum 
“ This highly interesting volume is filled with details and anecdotes of the most startling 
character, and well deserves a place in the library of every regiment in the service.” — 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

RATH A L IE: A TALE. 

By JULIA KAVANAGII, Author of “ Madeline.” 3 vols., 15s. bound. 

A tale of most fascinating interest, beautifully told, and abounding in depth of feeling 
and eloquence of style.” — Sun. 

THE NEW TIM ON. 

A Poetical Romance. By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON. 1 vol. 5b. 

VIOLET, OR THE DANSEUSE. 

•A Portraiture of Human Passions and Character. 2 vols. 10s. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 

SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 

HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 

Cjit /nllniuing Stir tflntki. 

MEMOIRS OE TI1E 

COURT AND CABINETS 

OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 

FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 

BY THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G.,&c. 

Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 30s. 


OPINIONS Ob' THE PRESS. 

“ These volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personages, lie 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; first, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the hook is made up of these family documents, 

| but there are also to he found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There arc three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first w ar w ith Republican France. Lord Grenville’s letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince’s party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King’s illness .” — The 
Times. 

“ A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of bis grand- 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord 
Grenville, of the days n the second Win. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these voh mes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
ending with 1800. In that intenal events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the King — the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again into office— the great con- 
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THE COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS CONTINUED. 

stitutional question of the Regency which arose upon the King’s disastrous malady 
— the contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war, — these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it w ? as not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour — not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages ; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitzw'illiam, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmes- 
bury, Wilberforcc, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the Beresfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, &e.” — Morning Herald. 

“ These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1 782 to the close 
of 1799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life-Of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelburne Ministry, the storirty 
career of the Coalition of ’83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt’s first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c., the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest.” — Examiner. 

u This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
aod of contemporaneous record.” — John Bull 

“ These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian.” — Britannia . 
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LORI) GEORGE BENTINCK: 

A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

BY THE EIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 

Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. — “ This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and j 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.” 

From The Dublin University Magazine. — “A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a w T ork of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufficient to invest it 
with both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this j 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in j 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with , 
the calmness of the critic.” | 

From The Morning Herald — “Mr. Disraeli’s tribute to the memory of ; 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. ; 
No one of Lord George Beutinck’s colleagues could have been selected, who, ; 
from his high literary attainments, bis personal intimacy, and party associations, ' 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- j 
mcnf ary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and j 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties ■ 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres i 
and private intrigues, in the authors happiest and most captivating vein, which j 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative.” j 


LOUD PALMERSTON’S OPINIONS 

AND POLICY; 

AS MINISTER. DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, ; 

DURING MORE THAN FORTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. j 

1 v. 8vo., with Portrait, l‘2s. 

“ This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been dictated as a (Jiplomatist and statesman.” — Chronicle, 

“ This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal.” — Standard, 
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THE LIFE OE MARIE HE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIII. 

BY MISS PARDOE, 

; Author of “Louis XIV. and tlie Court of France, in the 17th Century,” &c. 

I 

! Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 


“ A fascinating hook. The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoc the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the ‘frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the ‘philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,' has all t be pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.” — Daily News. 

*‘ A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying 311 unusual 
amount of industry and research.” — Morying Chronicle. 

“ A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century.” — Morning Post. 

“ A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly $ii>tained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit, is of no ordinary description .” — John Bull. 


“ A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history clmscn by Miss 
Pardoc is rich in all maimer of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interestin'.': events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Ilenrv IV., 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year l.V.) 1 to that of 1(1(10, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Inst it ut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegfl^ttly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
jjpp5^rthiness of female intellect in the age we live in .” — Illustrated News 



MEMOIRS OF THE 


BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF TIIE SECRET HISTORY OF 

THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 

WBITTEN BY HEBSELF, 

And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbrison. 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


I The Baroness (TOberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
j wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
j her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
J principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
j ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who nourished 
j on the continent during the latter part of the la&t century. Among the royal per- 
! sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI. , Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living— Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — The Emperor 
Joseph 11. of Austria— Gustavos III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony — 
Subieski, and C/artoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wuilem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lambaile, 
de Lignc and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiscul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufllors, de la Vallicre, de Guiche, ric Penth&rre, and de Polignac — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and dTlarcourt, Count de Starrmberg, Baroness de 
Krudcner, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Keeker- — with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Yestris, and Miulamc Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcct, de la Ilarpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Laval cr, Bernouilli, Raynal, de l’Epce, llulicr, Gijthe, Wieland, Male- 
Etkerbes, Marmontcl, de Steicl and de Gcnlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

“ The Baroness d’Oherkirch, whose remarkable Memoirs arc here given to the public, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Memoirs are tilled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 
princes anti princesses. Asa picture ot society anterior to the French Revolution, the book 
is the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant ; and as such, besides its minor 
Value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value us a work of information, which, in 
the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost Incalculable.”— Observer. 

“Thoroughly genuine and unalFeUeu, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate u large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at oil times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown In the high places of the world, the Baroness d’Oberklrch was the very 
woman to write Mewuri that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily t. every reader They are a perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes 
«nd interesting characteristic things. We laydown these charming' volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed.”— Examiner. 

“An intensely interesting uutohiography”— J/ormn? Chronicle. 

“ A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 
general popularity.”— Daily Kern. * 

“One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.”— John Bull. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.E.S., 

WITH A VIEW OF IIIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BY GEORGE MACLLWAIN, F.R.C.S., 

Author of “ Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science,” &c. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 

“ A memoir of high professional and general interest.” — Morning Post. 

“These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the 
celebrated John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment.” — Herald. 

“ This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age — the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly profound philosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Abernethy ’s memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has found 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently, in giving the history of his, 
deceased friend, lie executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is"* 
excellent : so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly.” — Standard . 


THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTING A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALES, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM TIIF. LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 2 volfl. 21s. 

“ English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, hut 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.” — Sun. 

; H A book full of information — and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 

Ijnie translations — especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
tSfed with spirit and taste.” — Athenmim. 
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MEMOIRS AND' CORRESPONDENCE OP 

MAJOR GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 

ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 

EDITED BY j 1 . H. STOCQUELEB, ESQ., 

At the request of the Daughters of the late General, from Private Papers and 
Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 

MILITARYLIEE IN ALGERIA. 

BY THE COUNT P. DE CASTEEL ANE. 2 vols. 21s. 

u We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Arnaud are brought prominently 
before the reader.” — Examiner. 

“ These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner.” — 
Sunday Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers, "in the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States’ Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States’ soldier in time of 
peace .” — Daily News . 

HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH COH QUESTS IN INDIA. 

B Y HORACE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 21s. 

M A work of great and permanent historical value and interest.” — Post . 

“ The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting.” — Athenaum. 

HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE i#UBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

BY LIEUT. JERVIS, Royal Artillery. I vol. 10s. 6d. 

“ Written with gre%|frare and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any momeitvin the history of Corfu.” — Atkenaum. 
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CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BY JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, AC sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilans, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcctes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Cresar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaca, Otho, Com- 
raodus, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenohia, Julian the Apostate, Endocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medieis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelrn Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon do 
lTEnclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stack 

“ A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied 
subject. The volumes arc the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, ofteu humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to he generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour.” — Examiner. 

“We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippv and picturesque.” — Atknueum. 

“ A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader.” 
— Literary Gazette. 


RULE ANI) MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ SAM SLICK,” 2 vols. 21s. 

“We conceive this work to he by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Ilaliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States.” — N. and M. Gaz. 

THE SONG OF ROLAND, 

AS CHANTED BEFORE THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 

BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 

TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OP "EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 

Small 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

“‘The Song of Roland' is veil worth general perusal. It is spirited and 
descriptive, and gives, aij Important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivalric 
manners and feelings pipe ag z” —Herald. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

GENERAL SIR HARM CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and G.C.IL, 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
COMPRISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1793-94; 
WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 
PLANS FOR TIJF. DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INVASION. 

EDITED BY HIS SON, SIR HARRY VERNEY, BART. 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with large maps, 11s. bouiid. 

“Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert arc full of interest. The 
letters, in particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, 
not without wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the 
scries addressed by Capt. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of no 
common order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and 
with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by experience — a quick 
eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. Calvert 
in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Ycrney has performed 
his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties Concerned in 
its product ion.” — Atkenanun. 

COLONEL LANDMANN’S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildnniy, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord lleathtiehl, Captain Grose, t\c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing.” — Observer. 

•‘These ‘Adventures and Recollections’ are those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Landman u write.* so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
acceptable.” — Athenmim. 


ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT HANGERS. 

SJXOND SKULKS. 

BY WILLIAM GRATTAN, ESQ., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT HANGERS. 2 Vols. 21s. 

“ In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author 
extends his namiti\« from the lirst formation of the gallant 8Sth up to the 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took part, arc described. The volumes are interwoven with original anec- 
dotes that give a freshness ami spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and maimers, with tne anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are toid 
in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work hears all the characteristics 
of a soldier’s straightforward and entertaining narrative .” — Sunday limes. 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT ; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 

BY S. W. FULLOM, ESQ. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KING OF HANOVER. 

Sixth Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


“This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language.” — Britannia . 

“ The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
cau$$ of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action.” — Globe. 

“ Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and wc unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages.” — Dispatch. 

“Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to he apprehended by the meanest understanding, hut which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar.” — Messenger . 

“ A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at tlie Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulae. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
meet Lira next in the Air, running through all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited tha grams ifees of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatom? Examiner. 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 

COMPRISING 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SKA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BY F. GEBSTAECEEB. 

3 vols. post 8 vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.” — Globe, 

“ The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. lie then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull— a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker’s chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner.” — Athenaeum. 

“ These travels consisted principally in a 1 winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c* In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can he imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life, 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. Thodescriptiou of 
Sydney during the excitCmcut prevailing on the discovery of new mines is veTy 
interesting.”— Sun, 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 

"BY F. LANCELOTT, ESQ,., 

MINERALOGICAL SURVEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may he expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lanceiott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and otters a perfect manual 
of the nfew craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all irs accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to t]ie auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed .” — 0 lube. 

“This is the best hook on the new El Dorado; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, hut eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 
upon Australia, .hut they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelot t’s work, which 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country.’’ — Standard. 

“ We advise all about to emigrate to take this hook as a counsellor and com- 
panion.” — Lloyd's Weekly Paper. 


A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BY MBS. CHARLES CLACY. 1 vol. 10a. 6d. 

“ The most pithy and entertaining of all the hooks that have been written on 
the gold diggings.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ Mrs. Ciacv’s book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 
profit. Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.” — 
sithenciuin. 

' “ Mrs. CJacy fells her story well. Iler hook is flic most graphic aecouut of the 
diggings and the gold country iti general that is to he had.” — Daily News. 

“One of the best guides to Australian emigrauts yet issued.” — Messenger. 

“ Wortfcommefid this work as the emigrant’s vatic mecuviP — Home Companion. 

> ■ . ' 
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A SKETCH EE’S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

BY ROBERT HIVES, ESQ,. 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the 
Author. 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

“ Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume, with that of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes’ ‘ Sketcher’s Tout*.’ It is an unaffected, well-written record 
of a tour of some 36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful 
tinted lithographs, executed by the author. These, as well as the literary 
sketches in the volume, deal most largely witli Southern and Spanish America, — 
whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwich Islands, is carried 
to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the Pacific, —thence sails to 
the Australian coast, — passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore and Bombay, — 
and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque - variety that, cannot hut belong to the description of a 
succession of such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks.” — 
Examine!'. 

“ This is a delightful hook. Mr. Elwes, in his Tour through America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, and Europe, lias chosen the grandest and the 
most beautiful scenery for the exercise of his pencil. To the illustrations he has 
added descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the work of the pencil almost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works the book must he assigned. 
The beauty of the engravings, and the handsome jetiing-up, make it an extremely 
elegant book for the table of the drawing-room. The abundance of lively 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and variety of information, make it an 
equally admirable book of learning and amusement.” — Standard. 

“The garment in which this hook conics forth seems to point out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of its contents — cheerful, 
lively letter-press — will assure it a ready welcome there. Vet it is not, therefore, 
ineligible for the library shelf— even for that shelf which is devoted to ‘ Voyages 
Round the World.' Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not he offered than our 
sketchcr brings.” — Atheumuu . 

“ In every respect a most charming volume, abounding with exquisite coloured 
engravings— an elegant gift-book for the season Messenger. 


A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLUSTRATING THEIR PRESENT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AN D RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BY EDMUND SPENCEB, ESQ., 

Author of u Ti avels in European Turkey,” “Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Mr. Spencer bus travelled through France and Italy, with the eVes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information .” — Morning Chro- 
nicle. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 

THROUGH BOSNIA, SERVIA, BULGARIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 

EPIRUS; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES 
OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

BY EDMUND SPENCER, E S Q,., 

Author of “ Travels in Circassia,” &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable 

Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 
the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

“ These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer’s valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.” — U. S. Magazine. 

“ This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction.” — John Bull. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 

BY THE OFFICERS AND SEAMEN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the “ Times.” — This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
char&ter. 
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THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

BY THE REV. S. LYDE, M.A., 

Late Chaplain at Beyroot. I vol. 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Lyde’s pages furnish a very good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want.” — Athmaum. 

“ By far the best account of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller.” — Critic. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BARON SCHONBERG. 2vols. 21s. 

“ This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer .” — John Bull . 


KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY GEORGE MELLY, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

‘ Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ‘ Ebthen/ His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plaiu of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c.” — Examiner . 

ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Captain MacKinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con, 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures, of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting .” — Sunday Times . 
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REVELATIONS OE SIBERIA. 

BY A BANISHED LADY. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. His. 

“ A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — Dickens's 
Household Words. 

“The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to i 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this j 
northern penal settlement; and in it she spent about two years, not uuprofitablv, i 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic j 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, Ac. The hook 1 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been j 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despot ism.” — Daily News. ! 

“Since the publication of the famous romance the ‘Exiles of Siberia,’ of ; 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lauds more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- ! 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, ; 
and compel him to sympathise with the fair suiferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affect inglv told; and once settled i 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict, territory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarous : 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as \ 
ethnologist full of valuable information.” — Globe. 

“These ‘Revelations’ give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the : 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inbaoitants. The . 
writer’s extraordinary powers of observation, and the gracH’ul facility with which j 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her ‘ Revelations’ us attractive : 
and fascinating as they. are original and instructive.” — Britannia. 

FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., • 

Formerly Secretary to the Ceylon Brunch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 21s. 

“A very clever and amusing book, by otic who lias liv^d as a planter and 
journalist many years in Ceylon. The work is tilled with int ere ding accounts of 
the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The 
sporting adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner.” — Standard. 

E I G II T Y E A R S 

IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY E. A. NEALE, ESQ., 

LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN SYRIA. 

# Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. j 

“A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the i 
East, and writes ^ri a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great ; 
deal of information is to be found in his pages.”— Jthenmim. ' 
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TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; 

WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES, See. 

BY L. HUGH DE BONELLI. 

OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S LEGATION. 2 VOl$. 21s. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON TIIE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF TIIE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

BY BEODIE CRUICKSHANK, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 VOls. 21s. 

“ This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank’s 
volumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
,anxiouslv desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of tlic gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and wife from al^l 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story.” — 
Standard. 

“ This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion .” — John Hull. 

LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 

BY SELINA BOTTBUKY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers .” — Daily News. 

“ Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The work can be safely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, and most certainly the truthfuUest publication upon 
the North that has of late years been given to the world.”— Observer. 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BY CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 21s. 

“No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told.” — Post . 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 

By the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Bonnycastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BY SIB J> E. ALEXANDER, E.L.S., &c. 2 v. with. Msps, &c. 21s. 

“ These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed ; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information which may he of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive.” — Mes- 
senger. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY CHARLES W. DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

« It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession.” — Globe. 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THE REV. G. CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

u Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets.” — Standard. 

“ An admirable addition to the library of religious families.” — John Bull . 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BY THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of “ A Residence at Nineveh.” 2 v. 21s. 

“ A graphic sketch of missionary life.” — Examiner. 

“ We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
actor the spirit it displays of earnest piety.” — Standard . 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OP THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY J. B. BURKE, ESQ., Author of “ The Peerage,’* &c. 2 v., 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D’Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons— The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy’s escape— -The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
&c., &c. 

“ It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romauce of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author’s former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that' 
may justly be expected of the author of ‘ The Peerage.’ The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian.” — 
Standard . 

“ The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.”— Athe- 
ruBum. 


SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

« To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice .”— John Bull 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

LTISE UN SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY LORD ROBERT MONTAGU, A.M. , 

Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

« Lord Montagu’s work will he equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner Bad the commander of yachts.” — U. S. Magazine , 
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SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will he the most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Haliburton’s admirable 
works. The * Wise Saws and Modern Instances’ evince powers of imagination 
and 'expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his quaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest hooks we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it.” — Standard. 

“ Let Sain Slick go a mackarel lishing, or to court in England— let him venture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to heat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid’s and matron’s secret. 
The hook before us will be read and laughed over. Jts quaint aud racy dialect 
will please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour.” — Athonaann. 

“ The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible, lie is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost, stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-lmr, lie is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque qiuiutncss of bis descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesly aud truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ‘ Wise Saws aud Modern Instances,* 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with ihe acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La IJrim're, it may he said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival.” — Observer. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE ATJTHOB- OF 14 SAM SLICK.” 3 vols. 31s. 0d. 

“We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
del ightful .” — S tawinrd. 

“ No man has done more than the facetious Judge Ilaliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ‘ Sam,’ to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
storietfiftnd laughable traits is a “budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour.”— Globe. 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BY A. BAILLLE COCHRANE, ESQ. 2 vols. 

THE ROSES. 

BY THE AUTHOB OP “ THE FLIRT,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Tlie author of ‘ The Flirt’ is ever welcome as a writer. ‘ The Roses’ is a 
novel which cannot fail to charm.” — Observer. 

“ ‘ The Roses’ displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in ‘The Flirt,’ .and ‘The Manoeuvring Mother.’ ft is a 
book which no one would lay down unfinished.” — Standard. 

“ In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy.” — John Bull. 

ELECTRA: A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROCKINGHAM.” 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LORD GERALD FITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 V. 

From the Times. — “ The author of ‘Rockingham’ holds always a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. His characters arc the flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walks; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
hound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in ‘ Elect ra’ are pmirtrr.yed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Clenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glcnarlowe 
and Kleelra, are all iinely-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a master 
hand.” 

A I LIE FORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN DRAYTON.” S v. 

“ A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind.” — Observer. 

“ A most charming and absorbing story.” — Critic. 

“ The book throughout, excites the interest of reality.” — Spectator. 

“ ‘ Aiheford’ is the biography of the clever writer of * John Drayton.’ It is 
a deeply interesting talc.” — Britannia. 


C H A R L E S AUCHE8TE R. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 VOlS. 

“ The author has originality and a strong imagination.” — Times. 

“ Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability displayed in them.” — Herald. 

“ The life of an enthusiast inmusic, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the makers and artists are life-like. In Seraphael all will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another web -known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightful study.”-— 
Britannia. 
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HARRY. MUIR; 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET MAITLAND.” 

Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

** We prefer ‘Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Galt’s domestic stories. This new talc, by the author of 4 Margaret Maitland,’ 
is a real picture of the weakness of man’s nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased.” — Alheneeum. 

“ A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression.” — 
Examiner. 

“This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by 4 Margaret Maitland’ has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction.” — Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ADAM GRAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight by ifs admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery.” — Post. 


CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OP TIIE PURITANS. 
Cheaper Edition. 1 v. Gs. 

“This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author’s reputation in the 
very lirst rank of contemporary Writers.”— 
Standard. 


DARIEN ; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT WARBTJRTON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“ The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the 4 Crescent and the Cross’ had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law’, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished .” — John Bull. 


THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 


BY LADY CATHARINE LONG. 3 vols. . 

“ As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the bftok is full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness .”— Daily News, i y 



REGINALD LTLE. ALICE WENTWORTH. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 

HIGH AND LOW; 

OR, LIFE’S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY THE IION. HENRY COKE. 3 v. 

THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

“ The knowledge of the world which Mrs- 
Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree Is 
strongly exhibited in the pages of this 
novel.”— Observer. 

The DEAN’S DAUGHTER, 

Oil, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 

“ One of the best of Mrs Gore’s stories. 
The volumes ore strewed with smart and 
sparkling epigram .'*- — Morning Chronicle. 


CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of 

“ EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &c. 3 v. 

41 One of the most successful of the au- 
thor’s works.”— Post. 


LADY MARION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 

41 This fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Duke of 
Wellington’s niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel readers of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order .” — John Bull. 


the longwoods 

OP THE GRANGE. 

By the Author of 
“ ADELAIDE LINDSAY.” 3 v. 

“ ‘The Longwoods’ are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance renders will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ "—Daily AV /•■«. 


NCLE WALTER. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

[ Uncle Walter* is an exceedingly enter- 
ing uovel. It assures Mrs. Trollope more 
ever ip her position ns one of the ablest 
writers of the dny”-Morring Post. 


3 v. 

“ A novel of exciting Interest "—Post. 

THE KINNEARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

“ We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its Impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
improvement.”— Morning Post. 

BROOMHILL; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

“ ‘ Broomhill’ is a tale of life in polite 
society. The dialogue is easy— the interest 
is well sustained.”— Athenmim. 

MARY SEAHAM. 

BY MRS. GREY, 

Author of “ The Gambler's Wife.” 3 v. 

“ Equal to any former novel byits author.” 
— Athenmim. 

ANNETTE. A Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 

“‘Annette’ is a stirring tale. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom.”— Examiner. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

“The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes— is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and munners.”— Globe. 

THE BELLE OF THE 
VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 

“ The Old English Gentleman.” 3 v. 

“ An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of ‘The Old English Gen- 
tleman.’ John Bull. 

The LADY and the PRIEST. 

BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 
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vTHB AR»|r and wavy. 

Published on the 1 st of every Month, Price 3s. 6d. 

|&LBUBN ? S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 


\)This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
Interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
QU innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, See., each number comprises Biograph. 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of New 
"Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving Subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
ffcports of Trials bv Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 


41 This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services ye distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen. 1 ’ — Globe. 

At the head of tlfSse periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
td their peculiar claves of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the * United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
|onri||I/ It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
And abounds witli the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
ahd stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every infnrma- 
Aidh Of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
fwwrp'every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers which enrich, its pages is a feature’ of great attraction. In short, the 
‘ United Seryice Magazine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
Interest bh ; its naval and military resources/’ — Sun. 

' <* This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
jpfc&saioiial meM^r^Mornin^ Herald. 
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